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SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART. 


BOOK V. 

SHAKSPBAEE’S COMEDIES. 


INTRODUCTOEY REMARKS. 

Shakspeare’s comedies, as already said in our last volume, 
may be divided into two main groups or species, which, 
however, most not he regarded as altogether distinct from 
one another. Not any one of Shakspeare’s comedies can 
be called pirely a comedy of fancy, none 'purely a comedy of 
intrigue or of character. Both species, in fact, represent 
merely the two chief elements of the same idea of the 
(jomic ; they are not two essentially different forms of art, 
but simply the tv/o sides of the same artistic form. Both 
species rather represent the same play of manifold accidents | 
which thwart the intentions, the plans and the actions \ 
of men, and lead to a happy result througli discord and I 
(|uarre]s, perplexities and disappointments; the comedy of 
fancy under the form of Avhat is unusual, strange and 
wonderful, the comedy of intrigue under the form of what is 
usual and ordinary in life. In the first case the designs and 
actions of men are apparently affected by higher powers 
directing, averting or perplexing, but in reality they but 
leprcsent the unaccountable sway and the effectual power 
of accident ; in the latter case, it is the caprices and the 
desires, the emotions and the passions, the aims and tljtf' 
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resolves of men themselves, that come accidentally in col- 
lision, perplexing and paral3^sing one another, and finally 
ending in general satisfaction. All of Shakspearo’s come- 
dies, therefore, in reality rejmesent the same view of life, 
the dependence of human life and desciny upon those 
OKtcrnal circumstances and relations into which men are 
thrown by accident, whim or caprice, intention or intrigue, 
and which are ravelled and unravelled by the same agents. 
And the special character of the several comedies is deter- 
mined merely by the fact that the poet sets the j)lay of 
accident and intrigue into motion from different points, 
derives it from different motives, and causes it to be 
played out by characters of differently constituted minds. 
Tlie general view of life is thereby variously modified and 
receives a formally different setting, but remains, in reality, 
essentially tlie same. 

For this reason, I place at the head of my discussion, a 
comedy in which tlie two sides of the comic (as conceived 
by Shakspearo ; are almost equally blended, and which may 
accordingly be regarded as the prototype of the Shak- 
spearian conception of comedy. I shall then proceed to 
the series which is more fantastic in character, and after- 
wards examine the comedies of intrigue 
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CHAPTER I. 

Twelfth Night; or, What You Will. 

Thb fantastic is expressed not only by giving the external 
form of life a wonderful shape contrary to common reality, 
but man himself can bo fantastic, can think and act fantas- 
tically, by yielding completely to his whims, caprices and 
illusions, or by allowing himself to bo led by the x>lay of 
cliance without hiving any plan or intention of his own. 
If we bear this in mind wo shall readily discover the fan- 
tastic colouring in ‘ What You Will.’ The exierinl form 
of life hero described is exactly such as is usually me^ 
with in common reality ; there is nothing forced or un 
natural in the great likeness between the twins, Viola and 
Sebastian, although it may be a circumstance of rare occur 
rcnce. But almost all the dramatic characters are fantastic, 
and therefore the inner life, in its connection with the 
outer world, manifests the most wonderful phenomena — 
strange freaks and otpially strange matters of chance, 
incidents and complications. The fantastic element reveals 
i (self lie I e, on the one hand, in V Jola’s whims cal freak to play 
the man, in the Duke’s wilful, half capricious love for Olivia, 
in the latter’s capricious and sudden liking for the disguis-ed 
Viola, and in the final conversion of both, when the Duke 
marries Viola, and Olivia the latter’s brother. It is no less 
revealed in the mad freak of Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek 
Ixicoming a suitor to Olivia. On the other hand, wo find 
it also in the complications occasioned b}^ a number of 
strange acci ents ; in the a* cidental deliverance of Sebas- 
tian, in his accidental meeting with Viola in Illyria, in the 
accidental meetings of Olivia, Sir Andrew, Sir Toby, and 
the rest. The element of intrigue, however, receives its 
appointed place in the drama by the deliberateness with 
which Viola, in her disguise, woos Olivia, in order thar the 
laiter may be made to repent of her crueltv to the Duke, 

B 2 
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aij '1 fifill more hy the pranks played Maria, Sir Toby 
ami Fabian, upon the braggai t ]\lalvolio and the foolish 
Sir Andrew. 

Accordingly, from the very fundamental plan of the 
l)lay, it is evident that all the manifold motives and 
levers at the disposal of the comic poet, are here set in 
motion. Not 011I3' have wo freaks and whims, mistakes, 
f(dly and perversity, quaint notions and resolves, but wo 
see external accidents also, and well-considered intrigues 
encountering one another and funning a diversified whole. 
But the question now is, where is the centre of this whole, 
the point of unity in the composition, which connects the 
tlircads of the confused web of many figures and colours, 
and unites and ari anges the manifold forms, actions and 
iiicidcnts into one harmonious whole? What is the leason 
that the drama, as such, in spite of the confused play of 
caprite and accident (which forms its substance) docs 
nevorthe’ess not bear within itself the imprcfis of accident 
or of a congloniei a’ ion of caprices, but that, on the contrary, 
it makes e impression of an haimonious and welloidered 
wliolo ? II wover d Ificult this question may be to answer 
in the case of bliakspcare s traj>edies. and si ill more so in 
his comedies, yet it is nevertheless the main and funda- 
mental question, the decision of which essentially deter- 
mines the estiiiiate we are to form of his dramas, as of 
every work of art. 

At the first glance it might seem as if in ‘ What You 
Will,^ the end in view was a comic exhibition of love, 
wliich of itself can as well form the substance of a comedy 
as the fundamental theme of a tragedy. However, wo 
have hero notning to do with the real and, in this sense, 
the significant passion of love. Ijovo here, appears rather 
as a mere freak of the imagination, a mere glittering 
kalei<loseope of sentiment, a gay dress in whicli the soul 
envelopes itself and which it changes with the various 
seasons. The Duke’s passion for Dlivia bursts out into 
flame as suddenly for \iola, as her heart is kindled with 
love for him; Olivia’s fondness for Viola is quite satisfied 
with the substitution of tho brother, who, on his part, 
makes no objection about being put in his sistei*’s place, 
liiid Malvelio’s, and ^ir Andrew’s afiectlon for Olivia is 
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a mere bubble, l^ay, Antonio’s very friendship for Sebas- 
tian is also somewhat accidental and fantastic in character. 
Thus the playful capriciousness of love ap])ears only to 
be the main spring to the merry game of life which i,s 
here unrolled before our eyes; it is only a prominent 
nidtive for the development of the action, not the nucleus 
and gravitating point of the whole. 

The title of the piece, as I think, }X)ints to this even 
though but ill indistinct and indefinite tones. By the 
choice of this curious title which stands apparently in 
po relation whatever to its substance, Sliakspeare wishes 
to give us a hint as to his intention, a symbolical intimation 
as to the manner in which the whole is to be understood 
— IVelfth Night was the prelude to the merry season of 
ghVo Yetlde, and was passed amid all kinds of convivial 
games and jokes. The ‘ bean king ’ who was elected by the 
lot of a bean which was baked in a cake (hence by pure 
chance) had then to select a ‘ queen,’ * and established a 
burlesque kingdom ; his commands had to be punctually 
obeyed and every one gave free reins to their l^ln and 
merriment in this airy kingdom. Games of hazard, also, 
were exceptionally permitted on this evening, and Ticck 
justly remarks, that even jn the play itself, Sebastian, 
Viola and Maria (to whom we may also add the Duke and 
Olivia) win great and iui])ortant prizes in the lottery of 
Bfe, and that a blank is drawn by Malvolio alone, who 
fancies ho has the richest prize safe in his own hands, 
'The title also corresponds perfectly with the nature 
and character of the piece, which — as is easily seen 
— exhibits life itself as a Twelfth Night, as a merry, 
fantastic beau-festival. The second title of ‘ What You 
Will,’ is, in icality, even more significant. It indeed 
refers to the relation between the public and the play,, 
but not (as has been supposed) in the quite inadmissible 
sense, that the piece was to give and to represent what- 
ever the spectatoi s wished. This is not the case ; the play 
rather creates wliat it wishes, and the better it is the 
less can that which it gives be diderent from what it 
is. The title is rather intended to signify that that 
which men all like to see represented is ever the same; 

• Drake, Life and Tinies of ShakAueare, i. 127 f. 
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namely, a chequered, a varied life, rich in incidents 
and crossed hy misfortunes and complications, one that 
excites interest and keeps up a state of suspense, but 
'which, nevertlieless, does not exceed the bounds of ordi- 
nary human life, even though it leads to a happy and 
harmonious ending through unusual, strange and wind- 
ing paths. We are, in reality, all as little fond of an exist- 
ence which jiasses with nothing unusual, surprising or 
exciting to the imagination, wliere everything happens 
according to well considered aims and objects, as wo 
are of the reverse, a life governed solely by chance, whim 
and caprice. We would all prefer the greatest possible 
equality in the mixture of the usual and the unusual, of 
accident and intention, of whim and reflection, imagina- 
tion and reason. It is not merely the experiencing 
such a life, the very beholding it produces that gaiety, 
that inward contentment at which wo are all aiming. 
And thus Shakspearo could with justice— especially of 
this one of his comedies — maintain that it represented 
‘ What You (all) Will’ 

Were it necessary, a closer examination of the leading 
characters would still more clearly establish the inter- 
j)retation which I have given of the title, and thereby of 
the play itself. I shall content myself with drawing 
attention to a few points. Viola is in so far the heroine of 
the piece, as the whole play originates with and is kept 
In motion by her and her disguise. And yet her charac- 
ter is given in light touches and delicate colours, and is 
composed of but a few simple elements. It consists, so to 
say, only in the apparent contradiction between a tender, 
gentle, sensitive, longing heart, which, being ‘ deeply 
skilled in the science of love,’ retires in maidenly shyness 
-within itself, and a bold, witty and imaginative mind that 
whispers to her all kinds of mischievous ideas, which 
she involuntarily follows from her innate pleasure in 
romance and in what is fantastic. She thereby falls into 
situations which cause her anxiety and embarrassment, 
betjauso, on the other hand, she has not the courage or the 
practical cleverness possessed by Portia (in the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice’) whose mind is somewhat akin to hei own. 
To solve harmoniously this apparent contradiction wlkich 
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places the two elements of the comic— fancy and intrigue 
— in close juxtaposition, and to form a true and life-like 
character out of these heterogeneous elements, is a task 
that Shakspeare leaves to the talent of the actors. Iri 
pieces like this and similar ones, ho cannot well do other- 
wise ; he has to content himself with giving mere hints 
of the characters, he has, so to say, hut to touch the 
light pollen of the characterisation ; a deei>er develoj)- 
uient and deeper motives would obstruct and retard tlic 
rai^id, eas3% graceful movement of the action. 

The other characters, the musical and dreamy Duke, 
who suns himself in his own love, and spends his time in 
brooding over his own sorrows; — Olivia, in her girlish 
iblPwill, hard to please yet so easy to win over, so serious, 
strict, and yet so graceful, who is so cold, so shy, so 
virtuously reserved before she is in love, and so incon- 
siderate in her desires, so devoted after her love is arou>ed 
by contradiction, and has burst forth into a bright flame : 
— Antonio, with his fantastic friendship for Sebastian, and 
Sebastian with his healthy, vigorous, youthful nature, 
taking with one snatch that which the Duke has in vain 
endeavoured to obtain by entreaties, lamentations and 
sighs ; — the roguish, ingenious Maria, and her clever 
helper’s help Fabian — all these characters are sketched in 
such fine outlines, the transparent colours and delicate 
lights and shades of which are so harmoniously blended 
with one another that, only in this manner, and in no 
other, could they be the agents of such a light, airy, hazy 
and yet deeply significant composition. The most care- 
fully worked out contrast is that between the Fool by pro- 
fession and the involuntary fools, Malvolio, bir Andrew 
and Sir. Toby. While the latter, in their own conceit and 
foolishness, unconsciously draAv the cap and bolls over 
their own ears, the former, in his self- adopted mental garb 
of motley colours moves with inimitable .ulroitness, and 
pins the lappets of his wit to the back ot all the other 
characters. The meaning of the poem is, so to say, centred 
in him. He alone, in full uonsoipusness, contemplates life 
as a merry Twelfth Night^^in which every on • has, in fact, 
^pnly to iJlay his allotted ^part to the greatest possible 
aurosement of himself and others. He does not wish to be 
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mire or less than a fool in tho great mad-house of the 
world ; on this account he has an unconquerable avei sion 
jto all starched common-sense and calculating plans, to 
Jdiat hollow unmeaning gravity which cannot understand a 
jolce,. because it fancies its proudly-adopted dignity thereby" 
mjured, and which is never able to rise above the petty, 
selfish interests of its own dear self ; this accounts for his 
dislike to Malvolio. Again, he alone has respect for his 
cap and bells, for he is aware that fun and laughter, joke 
and jest are the seasoning of life, and that there is mor6 
depth and sense in humorous folly like his own, than in 
the sour-mindedness of so-called sensible people, who are iii 
reality devoid of true sense, because the poetry of life, all 
the higher interests of man which extend beyond common 
prose, are unintelligible to them. 

Tho chief incidents of the action are spontaneously 
evolved from tho accidental or intentional encounter of 
these characters. Two groups stand opposed to one 
another; on the one hand tho Duke, Olivia, Vhda and 
her brother, on tho other. Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and 
Olivia’s h(jusehold. Both of these groups are again linked 
to e ach other, and interact with and counteract one another, 
in the first place the obstinacy of love, and the freak of 
accident carry on their bantering play with tho first grouji 
— Viola, who merely wished to trifle with the love of 
others, becomes very love-sick herself; — the Duke, a slave 
to the scornful Olivia, is happily released from his chains 
in order to cure Viola ; — Olivia, by way of punishment fur 
her cruelty, falls in love with a girl ; — all, in tho end, are 
saved by the matter of chance which is introduced by Sebas- 
tian. In the second group Sir Toby and Sir Andrew are, in 
tho most amusing manner, made tho dupes of their own 
folly and perversity, while Malvolio, in his pride of n irtue 
and puritanical severity, but blinded by conceit, is made 
]the laughing-stock of tbo intrigues of the Clown, Maria and 
iVbian. And, in order to increase the complication, Antonio 
and Sebastian are also drawn into the wide net of accident 
and error which the dramatic characters have drawn over 
their own heads. Chance, whim, and caprice, however, 
again unravel tho intricate web, and each, by some good 
fortune, obtains that which is good for him or herself. The 
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fomm on -place prosaic Malvolio alone, a nd the equally 
prosaic Sir Andrew, justly reap mockery and derision as 
t Eeir due ; for common piose, which, in truth, is always 
TmmoraT as well, is in variably wrong in the world of 
comedy. The ingenuit}^ and grace, the ease and play- 
fulness in the flow of the language of this drama 
must be self-evident t<> every reader. Thus here also, 
characterisation, action (invention), and diction htand in 
the most perfect harmony with one another. Everything 
grows forth so organically < nt of the fundamental plan of 
the wdiole, that the composition here is not less masterly 
than in the case of Shakspeare’s best tragedies. 

In the same waj’' as this pleasing diania stands midway 
between the two sei ies of Shakspeare’s comedies, so in regard 
to date also, it belongs to the middle of the poet's career. 
There is no longer any doubt that it was written about 
.1600. This opinion is .'•iipported by the treatment of tlTe lan- 
guage and the vcrsificati n, by the tone and character of the 
whole, more especially however by the view of life repre- 
sented, and which is nut usually met with either in a youth 
or in a man verging up n old age, lut in a man’s best and 
most vigorous yeais, when the gifted mind has reached the 
climax of life. Eut external testimonies, also, confirm the 
supposition wliich is l»ased upon the style and character of 
the whole. Tlie abnsion in Ben Jonson’s eitmedy ‘ Evoty 
i\lan out of his Humour/ which appeared in 1599, and 
which Tn ck refers to ‘ What You Will/ is indeed unsafe 
and indefinite. But the reasons given by Mah me, ( 'halun rs 
Drake, and others — who place it at. a mudi later date 
(1613-14) — are of no groab r Vfdue, and in themselves ol 
no weight whatever, compared with the considerations 
which language and the <-hara<*ter < f the whole, })la(je 
in the opposite scale, even were tliey not refuted by 
external, historical evidence. Tlicse critics su])posed the 
words in Act ii. 5, ‘ 1 will not give my part of this sport 
for a pension of thousands to be paid from the Sophy * — to 
contain an allusion to the allowance in money, enjoyed in 
1612, by Sir Kobert Sliirley, as I’ersian aiubassadoi’ in 
l.ondon; and in Act iii. 1, they found a reference to a 
drama of Dekker’s and Webster’s which appeared in 1607. 
l.ow little such individual passages are to be trusted — 
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which, even where they appear more definite, might easily 
have been inserted by the poet or the actor upon certain 
occasions, and Mibscqucntly come to be employed in tho 
text— is now proved by a Diary, discovered by Huntei: 
and belonging to a certain Manningham (probably John 
JIanningliam) a barrister of the Middle Temple. Jiy this 
•jiary it is authentically established that ‘ \V)iat You 
“^AV^ill ’ had been played before the benchers as early as the 
2nd of February, 1602, at the feast of Candlemas.* Collier 
thinks that it may have appeared on the boards of Black- 
Inars shortly before. This, however, is a mere hypothesis 
which cannot prevent our fixing the date one year eailier. 
The play of ‘ What You Will * was first printed in the folio 
edition of 1623. 

Whether Shakspeare borrowed his subject from one of 
Bandello’s novels or from Rich's translation of it (under 
the title of ‘Apollonius and Silla’) in ‘Ilis Farewell to 
Militarie Profession ’ (1581). or from the old Italian comedy 
Gr Inganni to which 3Ianningham refers, is diflieult to 
de. ide. It is possible that Manningliam confounds the 
Inganni with another Italian comedy, GV Ingannati^ com- 
m^ia degli Academici Intronati di Siena, which was also 
founded upon Bandello’s novel, and likewise appeared 
as early as tho sixteenth century. Tho . latter, at all 
events as regards tho relative position of tht3 characters, 
the situations atid tlic course of tho action, has more 
affinity to ‘ What You Will* than to the Inganni. Pro- 
bably, however, Shakspeare followed Rich’s version of 
Bandello’s novel, and the greater resemblance of his work 
to the comedy of the ‘ Academician of Siena,’ is owing to 
the latter having likewise closely followed Bandello. And 
yet Shakspeare might also have become acquainted with 
the main features of the story from Belleforest’s FrencU 
translation in his Histoires Tragiques, J. Klein, in his 
excellent history of the drama, makes the remark that 
Rich’s ‘ History of Apollonius and Silla,’ which Shakspeare 
made use of in ‘What You Will,* cannot be called a 
translation of Bandello’s novel, for it keeps much closer to 
Ointhio’s novel (the eighth of the 3rd Decad.), whereas 
Bandello’s probably followed the earlier comedy of G! 

• Collier’s History, i. 327, and his Shakespeare, iii. 317. 
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Ingannati. By a careful analysis of the latter comedy, as 
well as of the one entitled Gl' Inganni by h ice Secco ( wliich 
also comes into consideration here), Klein* proves thac 
neither can be regarded as the source of ‘ Whit You 
Will/ but that Shakspeare evidently made use of Bich’s 
narrative and dramatised it in his own fashion. 

In what way Shakspeare has made use of the novel, the 
reader may discover for himself by consulting Echtermeyer, 
Ilenschol and Simrock,f or Bandello himself (ii. 36). It 
will be found that in this case, also, the piece, as regards 
invention, is almost entirely Shaksjicaro’s own.J 

♦ Geschichte des Dramas, vol. iv. p. 749 ff. 801 If. 

t Sirnrock, ii. 161, iii. 254 f. 

X Rich’s Apollonius and Silla has been reprinted by Collier in the 
second volume of his SluLketpean^s Library. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, A WINIEr’s TALE. 

1. As You Like It. 

This charming comedy is also one of the mixed species, 
hut with a decided preponderance of the fanciful element. 
Even a summary estimate of the contents of the piece will, 
I think, prove this most clearly. 

We have two royal dukes, one of whom has unlawfully 
(wo are not told how } driven the other from the throne ; 
the exiled Duke lias thereupon lied into the Forest of Arden 
where, with his followers, he leads a free and fantastic sort 
of life; two other aristocratic brothers, the elder of whom 
so persecutes the younger that he seeks refuge with the 
exiled Duke in the Forest of Arden; two prince.s8es, the 
daughters of the two dukes, deeply attached to one another, 
one of whom is exiled and is accompanied by the other, 
likewise wend their way to the Forest ; two fools, a merry 
one and a melancholy one ; and lastly shepherds and 
shepherdesses described according to an idealised view of 
nature — such are the principal characters of the play. 
U'heir graceful groujiings and the contrast in which they 
stand to one another enliven the romantic wildernesses of 
the Forest, and their various situations, relations and cha- 
racters determine all that takes place in the play. Taken 
singly nothing that happens is actually contrarv to nature, 
there are no extraordinary or unusual beings or phenomena ; 
taken singly every character, every situation and action 
might belong to ordinary reality. It is only the introduc- 
tion of lions and scr])cnt8 into the mountainous scenery of 
Europe which gives us a gentle intimation that we are 
standing upon tlie ideal soil of poetic fancy. And still 
more emidiatieally is this expressed in the development 
and iki couipositiun — the style and the tone, the spirit and 
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the characicr of the piece in general, and in the position 
and relation of the individual parts in particular — in short, 
in the totality of the circumstances and situations, actions 
and events. We are clearly given to understand that the 
drama is not a picture of common experience, but that it 
conceives life from a peculiarly poetical point of view, and 
that it is intended to exhibit a fantastic reflex of life in the 
mirror of caprice and humour. For if we consider the 
whole somewhat more closely, we shall at once have to 
admit that such things as the play presents, do not and 
could not happen in actual experience ; that sueli a romantic 
mode of life in the loneliness of a forest is but a poetical 
dream , that, in fact, real life cannot be carried on or 
treated in the manner in which it is by almost all the 
persons represented ; that the good Duke, Drlando, Rosa- 
linde, Celia, Jacques and Touchstone, are figures which 
the realistic mind would call oddities, enthusiasts, roman- 
cists ; that, in reality, a character like the unrighteous 
Duke would not readily be converted by a recluse hermit, 
or a man like Oliver de Bois be wholly changed by a 
single magnanimous action on the part of his persecuted 
brother.* 

It may, therefore, bo asked wherein, amid this apparent 
unreality, lies the poetical truth of the piece ? And which 
is iho internal bond that gathers together all the confused 
and strangely involved threads, formijig them into one 
harmonious whole ? We must bear in mind that it is the 
comic view of life which here forms the basis of the drama, 
and accordingly that the truth of human life is not rei^rc- 
sented directly, hut by means of contrast, that is, by 
accident, caprice and waywardness paralysing one anutlior, 
and by the true agent of human life —the eternal ordiT of 
things— being brought vividly into view. This hccoines 

* (Torvimis, ShaJxCffjiieare Commmtarit'fi, Vmda both cases quite natural 
unil in uccoiilance with tlie characters, hut cVlu though internal niotives 
jiiul inducements might be imagined for such changes, still they are not 
given in the piece itself, not even intimated in the faintest muniior; the 
change of sentiment takes place suddenly witliout cither preparation or 
development. Therefore, if we take tlie two characters, not in the sense 
in wliich Gervinus conceives them, but as Shakspeare presents tliem tc 
us, they appear inconstant, changeable, and slaves to their caprices 
and inclinations. 
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clearly evident wlion we consider how the unrighteous 
caprice (whatever may have been its motive), which suddenly 
drove the good old Duke into exile, as suddenly reverts 
against itself, destroying its own work and restoring 
what it had wrongfully appropriated ; how, in like manner, 
by a similar change of sentiment, the right relation between 
tlic two brothers de Bois is also brought about; how the 
hive between Orlando and Rosalinde, between Celia and 
Oliver — which arose suddenly by the concurrence of cir- 
cumstances- attains iis object by an equally sudden change 
of circumstances and relations ; and lastly, liow the coy- 
ness of the shepherdess Phoebe is overcome much in the 
same way, and she is in the end united to her faithful, 
good-natured simpleton of a lover. 

Thus the general comic view of life is reflected throu gli- 
out the whole play, and forms the foundation and platform 
upon whiclithe action moves. If, however, it bo now asked 
what is the special standpoint from which tlie poet has here 
taken his view of life, or — what is the same thing — where 
is the central point of unity which gives the play its pecu- 
liar stamp, wo shall again find that the title furnishes us 
with some clue. For the title is so striking, so original, 
so completely without any reference to the action ropro- 
sentod, as such, that we have to declare it to be, either 
utterly senseless and meaningless, or assign to it a con- 
cealed reference to the internal significance and to the ideal 
meaning of the whole.* Like the similar title of ‘ What 
You Will,’ it has been referred to the relation between the 
play and the public (A. W. von Schlegel), and has been so 
interpreted as to convey the meaning that the piece was 
intended to present itself to the spectators in any form 

* Gervimis decides in favour of the first alternative, because the title 
does not suit his conception and interpretalion of the drama, so that 
either hia conception or the title must be meaningless. But why 
Shfikspeare — quite contrary to his usual ha]d^ and contmry to tlie 
Ihentiical custom of the day (which was fond of a very elaborate title, 
dei'Cribiiig tlie contents of the piece; — should be .‘•upposed to give just 
tliis play (which Gervinus thinks preaches a serious moral) a com- 
pletely senseless and unmeaning title, when, in fact, he did not readily 
jien an immcaningless word, and why he slumld be supposed to stick 
micb at the head of one of his days, is to my mind perfectly unin- 
telligible. 
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they pleased. But this, in fact, as already pointed out, is 
not and cannot be the case. On the other hand, it is 
perhaps possible (as Tieck thinks) that the title alludes to 
a passage in Ben Jonson’s ‘Cinthia’s Kevels,’ and to the 
interspersed sallies it contains against the easy and ap- 
parently irregular and arbitrary compositions of Shakspearo 
and the earlier School. But the allusion does not exactl}*' 
hold good, for the only words in B. Jonson’s comedy that 
can be meant are ‘ If ^^’ou like it,’ whereas the heading to 
Shak<peare’s ^day is ‘ As you like it,’ and thus even 'i leck’s 
interpretation ; ‘If you like it, then it is a comedy, that is, 
a comedy par excellence^' is rendered meaningless. 'J'lio 
same applies to the equally fai -fetched reference to the 
words : ^ If 3 on like it, so, and yet I will be } ours in dutie, 
if you be mine in favours,’ in the Preface to Lodge’s pastoral 
and chivalrous romance,* from which Shakspeare drew the 
subject of this play? Shakspeare iDcrhaps intended by 
means of the title to smile at the vain endeavours of 
his opponents to bring his fanciful comedies (which cer- 
tainly differed very widely from Ben Jonson’s) into dis- 
credit; but even the circumstance of his changing the If 
into As proves that he would not have chosen the title, 
had it not borne within itself some independeti t significance, 
some reference to the meaning and spirit of the play itself. 
Such a reference, 1 thii k, it is not difficult to find upon a 
more careful exa'itination. In the first place it is evident 
that ‘ As You Like It/ both in style and character, stands 
in close affinity to ‘What You Will.’ The difference in 
reality is only that in the latter case the cle.i.cnt of 
intrigue plays a prominent part while it is wlujlly wanting 
in the first case. The motives which in Iho present case 
set the whole in motion arc merely chance, the uninten- 
tional encounter of poisons and incidents, and the freaks, 
caprices and humours, the soiitimeiits, feelings and emo- 
tions to which the various personages recklessly give way 
in what they do and leave undone. Nowhere does the 
representation treat of conscious plans, definite resolves, 
decided aims and objects ; nowhe] e do we find preconsidered, 

• Hosdlynde: Euphties* Golden Legacy^ etc,, 1590, re-issued in 1592 
aiitl 1598, and again recently repiiiitv.d iu Collier's Shakespeare's 
Library^ voJ. i 
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<'r, ill fact, deeper motives proceeding from the inmosi 
nature of the characters. The characters themselves — 
even though clearly and correctly delineated — are generally 
drawn in light, hurried outlines — but arc full of life, gay 
and bold in action, and quick in decision ; they appear, as 
already said, either inconstant, variable, going from one 
extreme to the other, or possess such a vast amount of 
iniagination, sensitiveness and love for what is romantic 
and adventurous, that their conduct to a prosaic mind can 
only appear thouglitless, capricious and arbitrary, and such 
a mind would be inclined to delare them all fools, oddities 
and fantastic creatures (in the same way as Sir Oliver Mar- 
text in the play itself, iii. 3, calls the whole company in 
the forest ‘fantastical knaves’). And, in fact, all do 
exactly what and as they please ; each gives him or herself 
up, in unbridled wilfulness, to good or evil, according to 
his or her own whims, moods or impulses whatever the conse- 
(juences may prove to bo. Each looks upon, and turns and 
shapes life as it pleases him or herself. The Forest of 
Arden is their stage, and with its fresh and free atmo- 
sphere, its mysterious chiaro-scuro, its idyllic scenery for 
huntsmen and shepliords, is, at the same time, the fitting 
scene for the realisation of a mode and coneeption of life 
such as is here described. It is a life such as not only 
must please the dramatic personages themselves, but would 
please every one, Avero such a life only possible; it is the 
poetical reflex of a life as you like it, light and smooth in its 
flow, unencumbered by serious tasks, free from the fetters 
of definite objects, and from intentions difficult to realise ; an 
amusing play of caprice, of imagination, and of wavering 
sensations and feelings. A life like this, however, is 
possible only in the Forest of Arden, in the midst of 
similar scenery, under similar circumstances and condi 
tions, and with similar companions and surroundings. At 
court, in more complicated relations, in a state t>f impure 
feelings and selfish endeavours, it would lose its pocticai 
halo, its innocence and gaiety, and become untruth, hypo* 
crisy, injustice and violence, as is proved by the reigning 
Duke, his courtiers and Oliver de Bois. The jioint of th^ 
piece S(M3ms to me to lie in this contrast ; but care had to 
I 30 taken not to make the point too pointed, not to mak» 
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it a serious moral conflict. If Shal?spcaro wished to give 
the play a humorous character, tlic gay a[)poarance of ‘ as 
you like it/ he could not solve the contrast except by allow- 
ing selfish injustice and violent arbitrariness to become 
untrue to them.'- elves, and to turn into their opposites — of 
ccjurse, in perfect a cordance with the plan, the meaning 
and spirit of the whole, but nevertheless entirely without 
iiiO’ives. This, at the same time, unravels the other com- 
plications into which the play of accident and caprice and 
their own ‘ as we like it,’ have involved the dramatic person- 
ages, and the piece closes in perfect harmony inasmuch as 
what is right and rational is everywhere happily brought 
about. Thus the dominion, and the very ground hitheito 
hchl by accident and caprice, excessive imagination and 
adventufous romance, is entirely withdrawn from them.^ 

Shakspeare’s intention — that is, the sense in which he 
conceived Lodge’s narrative and transformed it into a 
drama - which, as I think, is clearly enough manifested 
in the spirit and character of the whole, as well as 
reflected in the several parts, is concentrated, and, so to say, 
condensed in the second and more personal contrast in 
which the two fools of the piece stand to one anotlioj-. 
They and the unimportant figure of the shepherdess 
whom Touchstone chooses as his sweetheart, are the ordy 
persons whom Shakspeare did not find in Lodge’s narra- 
tive, but freely invented. I’his addition, however, is in 
so far of great importance as it alone gives the original 
subject-matter a different character and colouring, and, 

* Gerviims, in his moraliriiug tendency burdens even this 
creation of Shakspeare’s liumour (which, as it were, itself plays with 
its deeply-liiddeu meaning) with a highly important and dull moral. 
According to him it is s lf-control, equanimity, and calmne.8S in external 
Hnifering and internal passion, the value of which has to be set forth. 
But it is impossible to discuss aucli subjects with him, for in fact lie is 
naturally wanting in all .-ense for what is humorous, fantastic, nrui 
romantic. Shakspeare is dear to him only because ho finds his \vorks 
to contain a solid, historico-political moral, such as he (jnstly) deliglit.s 
i\i. But, howevcT rigid lie may be in this, ho nevcrtliolcss ovm ltolcH 
the fact that Shakspeare is a poet as well, and that consequently he 
delights in what is poetical even in the form of what is humeron.s, 
fantastic and romantic. This, in my opinion, is so cdcaily evident in 
As You Like that there is no necessity to give any special refutation 
of Gervinua’ opinion. 

VOL, 11. 
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BO to say, forms the ideal norm, which determines the other 
alterations introduced by Shakspeare. The two fools, by 
virtue of the contrast in which they stand to each other, 
mutually coiu])lete e »ch other. The melancholy Jacques 
is not the fool l)y profession, ho appears rather to be simply 
a comic character par excellence ; but his meditative super- 
ficiality, his witfy sentimentality, his merry sadness have 
taken so comphitc a hold of his nature, that it seems to 
contradict itself, and therefore upon a closer examination 
distinctly bears the impress of folly, although it cer- 
tainly is an original kind of folly. The contradiction 
into which he has fallen, ho involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously carries about with him, for it is rooted in his very 
life and character. Of good birth and education, and not 
without the tasle for what is good and noble, but easily led, 
weak, wanting in iiidopendeiice, and a slave to his easily- 
excited feelings, ho had in his day been a profligate, who 
in indulging his ea]>rices, desires and passions, had drained 
the enjoyments of life to the very dregs. And because 
he found no lasting satisfaction in them, he has withdrawn 
himself from the world — not having strength or inclination 
to eonceiv’^o life fioiii its other and right side -but con- 
tinues to cherish and foster his inclinations, caprices and 
huiiiours ; these, however, have now taken the form of 
wmtimental melancholy, and express themselves more in 
speeches full of black views of life, than in actions. This 
melancholy, this contempt of life and men, this senti- 
mental slander and slanderous sentimentality not only 
please and amuse himself, but he carries them ostenta- 
tiously about, and has found a fitting soil for them in the 
company around the good Duke. In reality he only acts 
tlio melancholy misanthrope, the world-despising hermit, 
ho is himself unconscious of the part he is playing, is 
not conscious that he is wearing a mere mask behind 
which lie concealed his old love of life, his old caprices, 
inclinations and sympathies. His observations therefore are 
inmost cases certainly meditative and profound, and lie 
fancies that on their wings he will be able to rise far above 
the sphere of ordinary mortals; but he is not aware that 
this n\editatic*n when carefully examined is after all very 
eUiJcrficial in its contradictory one-sidedness. His efifemi- 
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nate sentimentality he considers to hri genuine, deep feeling, 
and yet it is not only full of witty points, hut, so to say, 
the bow from which he shoots fi»rth the arrows of his 
6(;orn and slander, ILs melancholy does not call forth 
tears of sorrow but of joy, and these cause inoie merri- 
ment than the most exuberant frolic, not only to others 
})ut in reality to himself also. While the otlier characters 
in tlie foreground look upon life more or less in the light 
of a gay and festive game of humour and of frolic, he 
ap[)arently regards it as a sombre funeral procc.^sion, 
wiiere every mourner, in tears and lamentations, is 
advancing towards his own grave. However, while in 
the case of the other personages, the merriment of the 
play bears within itself a hidden seriousness, in liis case, 
on the contrary, the solemn funeral procession changes 
insensibly into a merry procession of fools, 'flius he is 
always his own counterpart, and at the same time always 
the very thing which he attacks and combats. In a word, 
he is exactly like the fool by profession, the personification 
of ciipriciousness, as well as of the love of wit and ridicule, 
except that he unconsciously and involuntarily wears a 
cloak of melancholy and sentimentality. Hence his honest 
admiration of the real, acknowledged fool, and his wish to 
be able liimself to play the part of the privileged foul. 

The fool whom Jacques so envies, who is his counter- 
part and mental kinsman, is the merry clown Touchstone. 
He is a genuine old English clown — in the Shakspeariaii 
forju — such as we have already met within ‘What 
^ ou Will’; a fool with the jingling cap and bells, one 
who is and wishes to be a fool ; the same personitication 
of caprice and ridicule, and witli the same keen per- 
ception of the faults and failings of mankind as Jacques, 
but a fool with his owui knowledge and consent, ciiid 
not merely passive but active also. He speaks, acts and 
directs his whole life in accordance with the ca 2 )ricions 
folly and foolish capriciousness which he considers to be 
the principles of human existence. While therefore the 
other lovers are in pursuit of their high ideals of beauty, 
amiability and virtue, and yet do not in reality attain 
anything beyond the common human standard, he takes 
to himself quite an ordinary, silly, ugly, peasant girl ; 

c 2 
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he loves her, in fact, just because she pleases him, and she 
I .leases him just because he loves her. This is the obstinacy 
of love in its full force, as conceived by Shakspeare in his 
comedies. And yot tliis capriciousness which apparently 
ridicules itself, at tlio same time, contains a significant 
trait in which ho exhibits his inmost nature, a trait of what 
is simple, natural, and common to all men, in contrast to 
what is exaggerated and unnatural, and to all that which 
Is sentimental, eccentric and fantastic— a genuine human 
trait whicli, however, ho had hitliorto bren unable to 
sliow. While, further, all tlio other characters liavo 
chosen the secluded free life of the Forest of Arden on 
account of their outward circumstances or inward impulse, 
in short, with good reason or free will, he alone has gone 
there without any occasion or reason whatever; he has 
even done so against his own inclination as the good 
cheer at court suited him fir hotter ; in other words ho 
has done so deliberately in the actual sense of the word. 
And yet it is just in this that he again, under the mask 
of folly, shows a trait of genuine human nature, noble 
unselfishness and fidelity. Lastly, while all the other 
characters appear more or less like tho unconscious play- 
balls of their own caprices and whims, feelings and 
impulses, he proves himself to ho the one that makes 
game l>oth of himself and of all the others; by tliis very 
means, however, lie shows his true indepeiideiico ami 
freedom. And inasmuch as he consciously and inten- 
tionally makes himself a fool and gives free rcuiis to his 
caprices, freaks ar^l humours, ho, at least, shows that he 
possesses the first necessary elements of true freedom, tho 
consciousness of, and sovereignty over himself, lie tlie 
professed Fool may frankly be declared th(3 most rational 
person of tho whole curious company, for he alone invari- 
ably knows his own mind; in regarding everything as 
slicer folly, at the same time takes it up in the humour 
in which it is meant to bo understood. AcC' rdiiuly, in 
'i’uuchstone (wlio, as it weie, personifies tlie humour 
whieli pervades tho whole), wo find all tho perversities 
and contradictions of a life and inodo’ of life as ynu like it 
reflected in a concave mirror; but this exterior, au the 
^ame time, conceals the poetic truth of the reverse sidcf 
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of the whole. Therefore we find a striking contrast to 
him in Sir Oliver Martext, the very embodiment of common 
prose, who will not suffer anything to lead him from h^s 
own text, but in doing this thoroughly perverts the text 
of true living reality, the ideal, poetical substance of the 
. book of life. 

The other characters also are conceived, arranged and 
grouped in as significant a manner, in as pure a harmony, 
and in as vivid a contrast. In ‘ Twelfth Tsight * Viola was 
the heroine, here we have Kosaliiide. In comedies, Shak- 
speare is especially fond of assigning the princi])al parts 
to the female sex. Thus in ‘ The Winter’s 1 ale,’ ‘ Love’s 
J.abour Lost,’ ‘All’s Well That Ends Well,’’ ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,* and in ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ etc. 
Woman, with her natural tendency to intrigue and equally 
great capriciousness, thoughtlessness, and inconsistency 
is, in fact, particularly suited to be the bearer of theconiic 
action according to his idea of comedy. In the case of 
Kosalinde, Shakspeare has made the dangerous attempt of 
embodying humour— the comic in its capriciousness or 
fancifulness — in the form of a woman^ or ratlier, wh’ch is 
still more venturesome, in that of a girl, Kosalinde 
jwssesses all the qualities with which wo became acquainted 
in Viola, except that her nature is freer, gayer, and 
more frank. It is only at times that mischievous ideas 
come into Viola’s head, otherwise she is absorbed in 
dreamy, serious and melancholy thoughts. Kosalinde, 
on the other hand, is absolnto mischief, absolute caprice, 
and exuberance of sj)irits; she even makes fantastic game 
of her serious love for Oj lando. Her playfulness, however, 
is not like that of a well-bred princess, but the innate 
grace and naivete of a free child of nature, whose Aery 
freedom gives her noble and beautiful natuie all the charms 
of genuine good-breeding. She possesses as little practical 
cleverness as Viola, and in this respect is inferior to Portia, 
because dtsscribed more as a girl than the latter, who, 
although unmarried, and presented to us in the full bloom 
of 3^outh, can be imagined only as a mature and complete 
woman in contrast to the budding girl Kosalinde. However, 
she is loss in need of such cleveiness, because, OAving to her 
: bold frankness, her gaiety and naivete^ she is not easily eiu- 
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l)Mrr;»sserl and would not readily enter into any complicate 
nu'iness where cleverness and practical intelligence wore 
r' ipiired. For in spite of her brilliant, inexhaustible wit, 
she nevertheless does not possess a spark of that knowledge 
of ihe world which is able to grap2)Ie with the affairs of 
oominou life. Her wit and her judgiiicnt aie rooted wholly 
ill the poetical soil of a rich imagination, and in a delicate, 
pin e state of .feeling out of which her whole being has, so 
to say, sprung forth. When severed from this soil, her 
nature becomes withered and stunted like a tender flc^wer 
that lias been taken from its native earth and transplanted 
into a foreign land. At her uncle’s court, Rosal inde appears 
inclined to bo melancholy; for her nature, in spite of the 
fulness of the natural truth of her womanly heai t, is, in 
regard to mind, so ethereal, so romantically poetic, so 
genially ccrontric that the rude breath of prosaic reality 
could not but destroy its loveliest blossoms. On this 
very account it would be useless to endeavour, in a detailed 
delineation, to point out the several delicate outlines 
with which Sliakspeaie’s masterly skill and genial hand 
has sketched the charming picture. I fear that oven the 
I'evv gentle allusiniis I have already given may have rather 
damaged than benefited the picture which the reader’s 
own imagination had formed. 

The same may he said of the other characters ; the*r 
fundainentnl traits — the noble frankness and candour, 
and the ill! perishable force of a good disposition as exhibited 
in Orlando— 1 lie pure feeling fur humanity, the greatness 
of mind and goodness of heart, in the amiable, jovial old 
Duke, wlioin misfortune has made but the nobler, tlio 
lia])])ier, and the more cheerful — the simple, touching 
tnhdity of Adam— the self-sacrificing, heartfelt fiiendship 
()1 Celia in short, all, in spite ot their strangeness, 
thoiiglitlessness, and perversity, leflect so much of wliat 
is beautiful in humanity, and are so clearly brono-lit 
ioi vvard, th:.t a closer analysis would only destroy Ihe 
delicate, poetical fragrance with which the whole is inibued. 
It must, however, be obvious to eveiy reader that the 
cliaracters are all conceived and worked out entirely in 
keeping with the memiing of as you like it, which, indeed, 
is the fundamental theme of the whole. The fantastio 
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capricioTisness which shows itself either as the inner motive 
or the outward impulse to their resolves and actions, rules 
the best and noblest, as well as the worst and lowest clia- 
racters in the most manifold modifications. This is clearly 
evident from tho course of the action. The arlntiary, un- 
lawful dethronement of the good Duke forms tho basis of 
the plot, the unreasonable persecu ion of Orlando by his 
brother — which is founded on a completely indefinite and 
imdefinable cause of hale — his whim to fight tlie king’s 
wrestlcj*, likewise, the equally unreasonable banishment 
of Kosalinde — whom luu* uncle had long tolerated at his 
court, and suddenly drives into exile without any cause — 
are the first and chief motives of i's advance. In the 
Forest of Arden all then abaftdon tliemsehes to the most 
unrestrained and most diversified ]>lay of caprice and fancy. 
The play proceeds in this way till the wicked brother and 
the unlawful Duke are bronglit to see their traiisgiossions 
and are converted, and Kosaliiide throws aside her disguise. 
I’hus even the mainsprings of the action are in perfect 
accordance with the meaning and s])irit of the play. All 
tho various parts form one perfect harmony, round which 
play the most graceful melodies; all is so delicate and 
ingenious, so free, so fresh and gay, so full of bantering 
humour and genial exuberance of spirits, that everyone 
who possesses the sense and uiulei standing for the poetical 
chord here struck, must acknowledge this comedy as 
deserving the fiist prize; those who do not possess these 
requisites for its appreciation will pass it by witli in- 
difference or wholly misunderstand it. 

Most critics assign the play to the year 1600. That it 
(lid not appear till after 1598 is certain, not only from the 
fact that Mores does not mention it in the ofton-cpioted 
passage in his Palladis Tawia, but also fiom a line occur- 
ring in the play itself (act iii. s. 5.) taken from Marlowe’s 
‘Hero and l.eandcr,* which did not appear in print till 
1598. Edm. Capell’s supposition that ‘ As You lake It* 
belongs to tho year 1605, is an arbitrary one, and is proved 
untenable by tho fact that tho play is entered at Stationeis’ 
Hall as early as August 4th, 1600.* The edition which lie 

• In tho case of this entry wliich includes two others of Sliakspean;’? 
pieces, Henry V. and Much Jdo About Nothing, tlio year is iiuli^od not 
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supposes to have existed, may have actually appeared, but 
it has been wholly lost. Probably, however, obstacles 
were placed in the way of its being printed — pejh:<p8 by 
Sliakspeare’s own theatrical company, which would testify 
to the unusually great popularity of the piece. It pre^ 
sumably did not appear in print till in the folio of 1623. 

2. The Comedy of Ekhors. 

We must to a certain extent regard ‘ The Comedy of 
Errors,* as the pendant to ‘ As You Like It.* It is evidently 
one of Shak8peare*s youthful works and was probably 
written about 1 591 This is supported not only by several 
circumstances, such as the frequent occurrence of rhymes 
and the long-drawn Alexandrines (doggerel verse), em- 
ployed by the earlier English dramatists, but also by the 
greater carefulness and regularity of the language and 
versification, which is a clear indicati< ai of a poet who is 
still striving to win the approbation of tho public by all 
the external means at his command — means to which 
Shakspeare subsequently paid less attention. Another 
proof of its early origin is the fresh, youthful atmosphere 
of joke and jest which pervades the whole, a naive pleasure 
in what is jocose and laughable for its own sake, and 
which, not being yet burdened by the weight of years, 
moves more lightly and more on the surface of tilings, and 
without that power and depth of humour which distiu; 


specified, but obviously only because tlie writer wished to spare 
himself the trouble of repeating the date which was given at the head 
of the preceding entry. 

* Compare Clialmcrs’ Sup filament ary Apology, p. 274 if., wlmsesoUTid 
arguments against JMulone and others an^ now approved of hy tho 
nntjority of tlie wof’t eminent critics. If we do not assume that 
Sliakspeare had rcM Plautus in the original, the piece cannot (as has 
been supposed) l)e a free imitation of the Menscchmi of Plautus, for 
the latter did not appear in an English translation till 1595 (it has 
been roi)riute{l among tho Six Okl Plays, etc., vf)l. i.) Probably, 
however, Sliakspeare did not draw his subjoct-raatter direr^t from 
Plautus, but followed an earlier play which is loc^t : The History oj 
Error, a court eomody which was given on New Year’s Night at I JHmpt 4 JH 
Comt, and repeated on Twejftli Night, 1583, at Windsor.— Colliwr’i 
History oJ English Vramaiie Poetry^ iii. 62. 
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guislies the poet s maturer works. The action is repre- 
sented more from the side of its outward form and direct 
appearance, but, so to say, only in coloured outlines — light 
and shade are indicated only by gentle touches — the 
figures therefore do not stand out with sufficient fulness 
and clearness, there is still a want of sharpness in the 
characterisation, of clearness in the grouping, of distinct- 
ness in the coherency and in the harmonious connection of 
the several parts among one another. The frequent 
occurrence of scenes of quarrel and dispute, occasioned by 
the perpetual errors and mistakes, reminds one of the 
original and popular form which comedy assumed, and in 
which it first met with approbation. Even the striking 
psychological improbability that the one of the two 
Mengeclimi — Antipholus of Syracuse — should go forth 
with the express ])urpose of seeking his lost brother, and 
that, in spite of all the obvious mistakes of his identity 
with another exactly like himself, it should never occur to 
him that he is in the very place where his twin-brother 
had been cast — might bo cited as a proof of the early 
origin of the piece, were it not so gross, so self-evident 
that it could not possibly have escaped the notice of young 
Shakspeare. This improbability is accordingly made a 
characteristic feature of the piece, and points to a definite 
intention on the part of the poet. Why, wo have to ask, 
why did Shakspeare intentionally ignore this improba- 
bility ^ Why did ho not give the journey of Antipholus 
to Ephesus some other motive? Perha})8 because he 
did not consider it necessary in mere comedy — where 
all is intended for pure fun and laughter— to take any 
heed of things which would only strike and offend 
lere reflecting reason, and not at all affect the poetical 
conception; perhaps, however, for another and deeper 
reason. 

If we regard the whole as a whole, as the poetical 
picture of human doings and actions, the comedy appears 
to be an amusing satire on man’s power of observation and 
jecognition. 1 he accidental resemblance of two pairs of 
tv\dns, suffices to put almost a whole town into confusion, 
ijife, itself, is conceived, so to sh>, as a great and many- 
jointed mistake, encountered hy ignorance and blunders ia 
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all possible forms. Hence at the very outset wo find tho 
life of tho father of the two twin brothers in danger, 
owing to an ignorance of the Ephesian law — a secondary 
motive of the action which might otherwise appear a mere 
superfluous appendage. Hence Adriana’s unreasonable 
jealousy of her husband, which again is but a mistake and 
gives rise to further mistakes. Hence the perpetually 
increasing coin})lication, which in time deprives all the 
dramatic characters of their proper consciousness, and which 
accordingly is not solved till the two pairs of twins stand 
face to face, although the possibility of two such pairs of 
twins being confounded is sufficiently obvious. Under the 
cloak of the comic wo have striking evidence of the, in 
reality, very serious experience in life, that human know^ 
ledge and ignorance dovetail into one another and are 
niixed up together ; that it is very easy for that which wC 
suppose ourselves to know mo^t surely and most distinctly, 
to turn out erroneous and delusive. 'I’he wife mistakes 
her husband, tho master his servant, and the servant his 
master, tho sister-in-law her brother-in-law, the friend his 
friend, and finally oven the father his son. In this way 
the simplest, most natural and most imf)ortant fundamental 
relations of life become a chaotic complication and dispute. 
yVo are shown how quickly everything becomes confused 
and ])ervcrted, as soon as one of the laws of life — a per- 
fectly external and apparently unimportant law — is broken 
by a freak of nature, as soon as but tho diffei ence of 
the outward form — by means of which the perce])tion of 
tho senses distinguislies one individual from another — is 
destroyed. The jisychological imj^robability, spoken of 
above, is introduced into this general confusion and com- 
plication like an integral part of tho whole. I mean to 
say that the fact of Antipholus of Syracuse being bewiU 
dered by tho strange tilings that befall him —his forgetting 
his own intention, his losing siglit of tho aim and object 
of his journey and overlooking jmst that with which he 
himself stamls in obvious relation — agrees perfectly with 
the meaning of tho ])lay, as well as with the bold and 
strongly-marked outlines in which tho young poet has 
sketched his picture. 

. It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that I da 
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not at all wish to maintain that these more philosophical 
than poetical considerations— although in my opinion they 
are not veiy^- diffei'cnt — were the directly conscious motives 
that induced the young poet to choose the subject, and 
that guided him in its development. But I do believe that 
his innate ap])rcciation for the beautiful, his fine feeling 
j’or unity and harmony, or, in other words, that a genial 
instinct (it may be unconsciously) compelled him to make 
the attempt even to outdo Plautus’ ‘ Comedy of Errors,* 
by introducing a second and exactly similar pair of twins; 
by this means, as well as by a number of secondary 
motives, he was able to carry the errors and confusion to 
the highest possible pitch, and to make them alfect all the 
circumstances and relations of life. It is only by means 
of this exaggei ation that the subject obtains that dee])er 
significance already alluded to, and thereby a central point 
which gives unity to the confused variety of persons, 
scenes, relations and incidents, and which holds all the 
several parts together. Of course, is such a state of tilings, 
it could not be devoid of improbabilities, devoid of strange 
occurreneos and wonderful coincidences. But Shakspeare, 
by the very foundation which ho has given to the whole 
—the romantic history of the family iEgeon, and the 
distant, foreign locality which ho makes the scene of his 
play — has taken care that common reality is removed 
from our sight, and has given us to understand that the 
question here does not (.‘oncern this world, but a free, 
poetical creation, the ]ucture of life, so to say, in the 
mirror of an unbridled fancy. It is only in tlie mirror of 
fancy that life could ap])ear so perfectly dependent upon 
external form and sensuous observation : only within the 
comic view of life that this conception could be right ; only 
when regarded from the one point of view, from the comic 
side, that it could appear so. For, true as it is that life is 
thus dependent, still it is not true that life is merely and 
wholly dependent upon sensuous experience ; it is not true 
that human knowledge is only sensuous, a perception de- 
pendent on the eye and ear. The one-sidedne.>s of the 
conception, therefore, contains within itself its own correc- 
tive ; ‘ error ’ in the end destroys itse’f, and a scene of 
general recognition brings everything into order and 
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into the right groove. Wo see that ‘error' may indeed, 
as it were, momentarily take entire hold of life, but must 
ultimately give way to truth, which eventually not 
only carries oil* the victory, but also leads us out of the 
darkness of delusion and confusion to where we recover 
the good which had long been missed and sought for in 
vain. 

'1 his is my reason for having placed ‘ The Comedy of 
Errors * among the comedies of fancy ; I have also called 
it the 'pendant or companion piece to ‘ As Yon Like It,* 
because I consider that it is not merely fantastic in 
character, but that it is also internally related to ‘ As ^'ou 
Like It.* For, as in the latter case, waywardness and 
caprice, the unreasonableness and inconsistency of will and 
action are represented as the dominant principles of life, 
here it is error, the unreasonableness and inconsistency of 
thinking and recognition. The caprice of action is, however, 
the correlative, the obverse of the error of recognition ; both, 
in fact, exist only in the separation and aberration of the 
mind from the given reality. Both appear unfounded 
because they have no objective but merely a subjective 
basis, and for this veiy reason both belong to the idea of 
contingency, inasmuch as the latter, of course, consists only 
of apparent unreasonableness, of mere wanf. of knowledge, 
and hence only of an apparent destruction of the necessary 
and general causal-nexus. Both, however, differ from 
one another in so far as capric e, as such, is voluntarily 
independent of external influences, error, on the other 
hand, involuntarily dependent upon circumstances and 
relations. For this x ery reason, in ‘ As You Like It,' the 
power of outward < ontingency i^ kept in the background, 
whereas in ‘The Comedy of Errors’ it is prominently 
brought forward. This is here at orxe manifest by the 
whole plan of the p'ece, which is founded upon the acci- 
dental separation of the father and mother, as well as of 
the two i)airs of twins, by the shipwreck ; likewise, all the 
subsocpient com]ilication8 proceed from the play of chaiujo 
which reunites the separated family in Ephesus, and per- 
petually brings the father, the wife, and the servant, the 
iViends and the ac(j[uaintances into collision with the 
.wrong Antipholus and the wrong Lromio. Iho internal, 
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a8 well as the external matters of chance belong, however, 
to the fantastic view of life ; they are the essential elementa 
and motives in the fantastic comedy. For both alike 
undermine reality, which naturally rests upon the necessity 
of the connection between cause and effect, and disappears 
in the chequered and irregular play of caprice and fancy. 

The circumstance that in ‘ The Comedy of Errors,* as 
well as in the two pieces just discussed, we find the 
characters sketched in but light touches, and not actually 
developed or fully worked out, is in perfect accordance with 
the conception of the fantastic comedy. For life cannot 
bo represented in its fantastic freedom at all, unless it 
clothes the mind and characters of the dramatic personages 
ill the same colouring. A character is fantastic principally 
by the fact that it lacks determinateness and firmness, as 
well us steadiness and consistency of development. 

3. The Winter’s Tale. 

Another pendant to ‘ As You Like It’ is formed by ‘ The 
Winter s Tale.’ The subject of this piece must be specially 
recalled to the reader s mind, as here everything depends 
u[)on a clear understanding of the complicated threads of 
the dramatic texture. 

King liContes of Sicilia, irritated by some trifling irn- 
prudencics on the part of his wife, is in a violent state of 
jealousy with his present guest and friend. King Polixenes 
of Pohemia. The integrity of a confidant, (^ainillo, whom 
Leoiites intended to make the instrument of his revenge, 
enables Polixenes to escape from the designs made upon 
him. The (Juecn, however, he causes to be cast into 
] orison, and tlie little daughter to whom she there gives 
birth is ordered to be exposed. The oracle declares the 
Queen to be innocent, Jind at the same time says that the 
throne of Sicilia sliall be without an heir till tho recovery 
of tlio cx]) 0 scd child. Simultaneously with tliis comes 
the intelligence of the death of the Crown Prince, upon 
hearing which tho Queen falls down in an apparently 
lifeless state. This concludes tho first three acts. The 
. fourth, which opens with a prologue, is supposed to begin 
sixteen years afterwards. The son of the King of Boliemia 
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becomes enamoured of the beautiful Princess who has been, 
brouglit up among shepherds. She had been exposed on 
the shores of llohcmia, and could not be recovered because 
those who had carried out the hither’s orders had perished 
before their return to Sicilia. The girl, therefore, was 
generally lookt*d ui)on as the child of an old shepherd. 
The King of Bohemia, enraged at his son’s attachment to 
tlic sup])<jscd shepherdess, purposes to compel him to break 
it off, biit the Prince, following the advice of Caniillo, and 
in order to elude his father s violence, flies with his beloved 
to King Leontes in Sicilia ; the latte r, in the meantime, 
has, in deep sorrow and contrition rc])ented of his wrong- 
doings. J*olixencs sends out in })ursuit of his son, and 
by all kinds of strange coincidences, the foster father (ff 
the Princess and bis son are also brought to Sicilia. Hero 
the whole affair is cleared up by certain marks being 
found upon the Princess which were known to have 
existed on the child that had been exposed. The Queen 
of Sicilia, also, who had been supposed to be dead, comes 
f(jrth from her concealment and the play concludes in a 
tumult of joy and rejoicing. The subject is borrowed 
from Kobert Greene’s pastoral romance : ‘ Pandosto, the 
I’riumph of Time ’ (1588), which was subsequently altered 
in various ways and then a})pearcd under the title of ‘ A 
Pleasant History of Horastus and Fawiiia.’ But Shak- 
speare, besides making several deviations and additions, 
has changed Greene’s somewhat affected story* (which 
was merely suited to the taste of his own day) into one of 
his fairytale-like, fantastic dramas, the propriety of which 
for the stage may be questioned, but the poetical value of 
which is unden iablc.l . 

It is easily seen that here, in contrast to ‘ As You Like 
It,’ the general foundation and plan of the whole — the 
jealousy of Leontes, the exposure of the infant, the seclu- 

* In Greene’s tale, IIcnnione-Bellaria really dies; Ijcontes-Pandosto 
fulls in love with his own daughter, and is finally seized by a kind 
of melancholy, in which he kills himself. The characters of Antigonus 
Paulina, and Autolycus are entirely wanting. * 

t Greene’s tale in the original will be found in Collier’s Shdlcespeare^s 
Library^ vol. i., and has been translate<i into German by Simrock, 
Quelleii des Sftaks^eare in NoveHen^ Mdrchett und Sagen^ ii 4$ IX, 
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Bion of the Queen and the repentance of her hushaiid, the 
young Prince’s love for the exceedingly beautiful shep- 
herdess, etc. — although unusual, are ne\ erthele88 in accord- 
ance with reality ; the characters, also, are consistently 
developed, without sudden changes and psychological im- 
j)robabilitie8. Individual features, however, are all the 
more fantastic. We have here the full sway of accident 
and caprice in the concatination of events, circumstances 
and relations ; everything is removed from common ex- 
perience. Not only is Llelphos spoken of as an ‘ island ’ 
and Bohemia as a maritime country (local reality, theredbre, 
disregarded), but the reality of time also is completely 
set aside, inasmuch as the Delphic oracle is made to exist 
contemporaneously with liussiaii emperors and the great 
painter Julio Pomano; in fact, the heroic age and the 
times of chivalry, the ancient customs of mythical religion, 
and Christianity with its institutions are brought together 
sans cerSmonie, It is a matter of accident tliat the death 
of tlie Crown Prince is announced simultaneously with 
the utterance of the oiacle, and that the condition of the 
Queen aj)pears like actual death. It is purely an accident 
that the babe is saved at the ver}’’ moment that the noble- 
man who exj)()sed it is torn to pieces by a bear, and that 
his ship, with all on board, is lost, so that no tidings could 
])e carried back to JSicilia. It is mere accident that the 
young P] ince of Bohemia strays into woods and meets the 
shepherds with whom the Princess is living. In the end 
similar freaks of chance rei)air the results of the fiist 
accidents, bring all the dramatic personage's together in 
Sicilia, put everything into its proper order, and bring 
about a happy conclusion. As, therefore, the unreal, 
the fantastic is hero expressed in individual features 
lathertliaii in the general fundamental lelations of the 
play, so it is also more the interaction of external 
matters of chance that govern the whole and solve the 
contradiction of opinions and intentions, of deeds and 
events ; thus, in spite of all the apparent impossibilities, 
that which is rational and right is ultimately brought 
ibout. 

It is just this sovereignty of eternal contingency, how- 
ever, that gives the play the character of a talc and ita 
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F^r pure contingency — in its outward, objective 
form which, as such, interrupts the order of nature, the 
given division of time and space, the causal-connijction 
of things, and comes in-between like a foreign element — 
stands in the closest affinity to the idea of the marvellous. 
A talc or fairy tale, however, does not, as might be supposed, 
assume the Wonderful merely as a form or outward dress ; 
the Wonderful is rather an essential element in it, because 
it is itself essentially based upon the mystic view of things, 
which looks upon life onty as the outward form of a deep, 
unrevealable mystery, to which everything, therefore, 
appears an inexplicable wonder. Accordingly, that which 
in common life— in our ignorance of its cause and 
necessity— wo call chance, is made the ruling principle 
of the talc or fairy tale, and, in order that the principle, 
as such, may also be clearly and distinctly brought forward, 
it present^ itself in strange, arbitrary and fantastic shapes, 
in outward forms opposed to common reality. What is 
fairytale-like in character is, on this very account, a 
legitimate ingredient in the comic view of life, hut only 
in the comic view ; a tragic fairy tale would be a poetical 
monstrosity.* In ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ however, Shaks • 
peare has not oi)ened up the whole region of the mar- 
vellous, ho has described the wonderful, not so much in 
its outer form as in its ideal nature and character. In 
fact, it exists hero only in the incomprehensibility of 
outward contingency and the latter’s mysterious con 
nection with the actions and fortunes of the dramatic 
characters. By thus modifying the idea, Shakspeare has 
brc)ni;ht the w^hole nearer to the common reality of life, 
and enhances the effect by the greater illusion, for in 
fact a tale gains in poetic beauty when the representation 
of the marvellous is introduced noiselessly, as if it wer 
the most ordinary of occurrences. 

Shakspeare has hero again, I think, clearly enough 
intimated by the title of his play, in what sense he took 
up and worked upon Greene’s romance. Ho could hardly 
have intended merely to dramatise a traditional tale ; the 

* Accordingly the alterations which Shakspeare made in Green€*« 
novel were artistically necessary 
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pi ay is not called Winter’s Tale,’ but " Tlie Winter’s 
Tale.’ The poet’s intention here was again, as it were, 
to liold the mirror up to nature, to show the body of the 
time its pressure. In other words, ho wished to show 
that from a certain point of view life itself appears like 
a strange, cheerful and yet eerie winter s tale— a tale tuld 
to a circle of poetically disposed listeners gathered round 
the flickering fireside of a peaceful, ha]^py home, on a raw 
winter’s night, by a master in the ai-t of story-telling, 
while the atmosplicro of the warm, secure and hapj^y 
assembly mixes with the terrors of the adventures narrate<l, 
and with the cold, dismal night outsulo. It becomes tliis 
solely by the mysterious veil which envelops the pow(.T 
of chance which is spread over the whole. It is cheerful 
because through tliis veil we everywhere get a glimmer 
of the light, of a future which is leading all towards wlcit 
is good, and because we everywhere feel that the dismal 
darkness of the present will be cleared off by a necessity 
which, even though equally dark, is internal. And yet 
a gentle shudder runs through our frame when we holiold 
the otherwise good and noble Leontes — when excited 
by trifling circumstances and suddenly seized by a force 
of passion in the form of a jealousy as blind as it is 
unreasona]>]o — about to take the life of the deeply-bclovcd 
friend of his youth, driving from himself his noble queen, 
the model of female virtue, exposing his child and 
branding his hom.'st servant Camillo with the crime of 
treason ; — when we behold how, owing to the mysterious 
conneefion in the power of evil, mischief follows close 
u[)on the footsteps of sin, threatening the w'olfarc of the 
whole kingdom ; and again, when we behold how axxddenT, 
as the avenging angel, seizes and destroys even the un- 
willing tools of crime, and how this complication of crimes 
even threatens to disturb the peaceful, innocent haj'jpincss 
of the old sliepherd and liis family. 

It is self-evident that when human life appears like 
a strange winter’s tale, the conception cannot and should 
not l)e regarded as the plain and absolute truth. Shaks- 
peare’s intention was rather to set forward hut one side, 
one element the whole which is but little taken into 
consideration. And, in fact, this view of life contains the 

VOL, II. D 
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profound truth that life does not present itself to min 
only in its undimned transparency and perfect clearness, 
like a bright, cheerful summer’s day, but that it is en- 
veloped in a mysterious, irremovable veil, and governed 
by a power that cannot always be recogni.sed. Shakspcare 
does not forget to point to the fact that the only means 
a man has of protecting himself from this dark power, 
is by strict adherence to the moral law and to the ethical 
order of the universe, and that, on the other hand, he 
inevitably hills a prey to it by wandering from the right 
path, by passion and want of self-control, and thus becomes 
a play ball to the good or bad humours of this power. 
If, in the present drama, it manifests itself in a good 
humour, and ultimately brings all back to the right 
track,* this again is but a matter of chance which, in the 
domain of comedy, is, in fact, represented by the guiding 
hand of Fate. If it were conceived otherwise, the drama 
would ne cessarily have become a tragedy as in the case 
of ‘ Othello,’ where we have a similar foundation and 
arrangement. 

The play may meet with the objection of being tragical 
in the first three acts, and comic in the last two. Ex- 
teriiall}^ this certainly appears to bo the case. But the 
objection holds good only upon a superficial examination 
of the piece and when individual features alone arc 
considered. Viewed externally the comic elements — in 
the narrower sense of the word — are certainly crowded into 
the last two acts. But every careful reader will feel even 
in tlie first three acts that the whole is based upon the 
comic view of life. This is why the o^dours used to 
(h seiibe the jealousy of Leontes, the unhappiness of his 
wife, and the king’s repentance and sorrow, arc nowhere 
laid on with glaring thickness, but tempered and given in 
light touches. Even individual points in the declaration 
of the oracle, as, in fact, its very introduction into the 
play, points to a happy issue. Accordingly, the comic 
scenes at the shepherds’ festival in Bohemia, and sub- 
sequently those in fciicilia, are most naturally connected 
with the conclusion of the third act. The contradiction 
is indeed not wholly removed; this could not bo were it 
only on account of the circumstance that the last two acts 
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are played sixteen years after the first, in quite new sur- 
roundings, under different relations and by different in- 
dividuals. - The division of the piece into two separate 
[)arts remains an undeniable defect in the composition. 
Still, what remains of the contradiction is nevertheless 
perfectly in keeping with the story-like character of the 
play and serves to bring this more prominently forward. 
As in a tale, so here pain and anxiety are directly mingled 
with fantastic pleasure and grotesque merriment ; as in a 
tale, the distance of time and place disappear in the mys- 
terious haze which envelops the whole ; as in a tale, the 
apparently widely-diverging threads are ultimately wound 
one into another and form an harmonious design, in which 
every figure receives its proper place. 

All depends upon the view we take of the play. If its 
story-like character be ignored, and it is regarded from 
the stand-point of history, which everywhere derives 
actions and events from given circumstances and relations, 
from the situations and characters of its dramatis persona'^ 
then the play not merely falls into two purely ex- 
ternal and loosely connected halves, but the action also 
—the jealousy of Leontes, the conduct of Polixenes, the 
rescue and recovery of Perdita, etc. — appears but very 
insufficiently motived. If, however, the whole drama is 
conceived in the sense and spirit in which Shakspeare 
intended it to be understood, and in accordance witli 
which he gave it the name of * The Winter’s Tale,’ then 
it will be found that here, also, the different characters 
are not only sharply shaded off one against the other, not 
only are they arranged into distinct, clear and har- 
monious groups, and described in accordance with thi^ 
sense of the whole, but they also act in perfect keeping 
with its spirit and character, and lead the action to its 
goal. 

What lofty dignity, what a noble womanly mind — in 
contrast to the unkingly and unmanly passionateness of 
her husband — is exhibited by the wronged queen in her 
unhappiness as well as in the penance she imposes upon 
herself and her husband ! What fearless, self-sacrificing 
fidelity shines forth, like a star in the darkness of night, 
in the characters of Paulina and Camilla! What a fresh 
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f’nlnoss of iriDato nobility of soul and of inward and outward 
beauty is revealed in the nature of ‘The Lost Princess/ 
amidst her rude and ill-assorted surroundings! What a 
correct instinct leads the prince’s heart to choose that 
which the pride and hoary wisdom of his father would 
have cast aside ! What a significant contrast is made by 
the poor, joyous and peaceful life of tho shepherds, as 
opposed to tlio brilliant misery of tho court ! These 
sharp contrasts not only raise the action above the level 
ol‘ common reality, but also contribute their part to 
giving the wJiole tho one harmonious impress of tho tale 
or story. 

Most commentators have hitherto been agreed in dating 
Ihe origin of tho piece between tlio years 1610 and 1613, 
wliich supposition is certainly supported by its general 
character and diction. Malone also, who at fiist decided 
in favour of 151)4 and afterwards for 1604, was sub- 
sequently converted, and tho opinion of Pope, who 
regarded the piece as an unsuccessful production of 
Shakspeare.’s youth, is founded only upon his own 
erroneous judgment. It has now been proved by Collier,* 
through the discovery of Dr. Forman’s Diary, that tho 
piece was performed on tho 15th of May, 1611; tho 
account-hooks of tho Revels at Court I also, according to 
whicli it was played on Novemljor 5th, of the same year, 
at ^VhitehaU, lead us to suppose that about this time it 
was still a now and favourite piece. And, as even Malone 
l)roved, it wns first licensed by Sir G. Luck, who did not 
cuter upon the full possession of liis office as Master of 
Ihe Revels till August 1610; thus it is now a matter of 
certainty that ‘The Winter’s Tale’ must have been 
brouglit upon the stage between August 1610, and 
May 1611. Yet it is just possible that yiiakspcaro suh- 
secpicntly remodelled an earlier work. A play under tho 
title of ‘ A Win terny gilt’s Pastime,’ is entered at 
fcStationers’ Hall as early as 1594. This was perhaps tho 
same play to -which Shakspeare may have given a some- 

• Neiij rarticulars, etc,, p. 17 . 

^ CumiiDgham : ExtracU from the Accounts of the Hereh, etc., p 
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what different title after having remodelled it. If thia 
Buppositiou be accepted — which is indeed simply an 
hypothesis — wo may perhaps also assume that the earlier 
work and especially the scones with the shepherds wcru 
left more or less unchanged ; this would also explain its 
fresh colouring as compared with ‘ The Tempest/ 
• Cymboliiio ’ and ‘ Timon of Athens.* 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TEMPEST AND A MIDSUMMER NIGHT*S DREAM, 

Introductory Remarks. 

‘ The Winter’s Tale,* forms, as it were, the point of 
transition io a couj)lo of 'purely fantastic comedies, ‘The 
Temjicst’ and ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream both aro 
internally and externally of the fiiiry-tale character, both 
also, as regards subject, are, as it seems, the poet’s own 
kivention.* As they aro the only two purely fantastic 

* Oberon and Titan ia, and the whole elf tribe who are derived from 
the old northern religion and legends, had, indeed, been long known to 
tliG English, partly from ijopular superstition, and partly from the oil 
French romance of Theon and Auheron. Tlio legend of the love potion 
id also anc'ont. Chaucer’s KniijhVs Tale and his Tyshe of Bahylone^ 
or Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Pyramus and Thifibe have therefore 
probably been regarded as the sources of A Midsummer Najhfs Dream, 
(Compare Halliwcll : An Introduction to S.'s Midsummer NighCs Dream, 
Tiondon, 1841, p. xi. f. xxiii. f.) And ycjt what these sources offend 
could at most act as suggesfions; they in reality do not at all coniaiii 
the substance and invention of the play. Of The Tempest also, most 
commentators have assnmc<l that tho substance was Shakspeare’s 
own invention. And certainly no safe source has yet been disooTere<l 
from which he might ha\e ilrawm his materials. For Tieck’s (Nju- 
jecture {Deutsches Theatre, s. xxii.) that it is remodelled from an oLl 
EnglLsh Play, is a mere conjecture ; there is no trace of any such piece, 
and J. Ayrei’s play Die schone Sidea, which exhibits some similarities 
with The Tempest, is no adequate support for Ticck’s supposition. 
Nevertheless it is very doubtful whether Shakspeare did not draw 
from the old ballad (discovered by Collier), or from an earlier source 
(Common to him and to the author of the ballad, perhaps also of Ayrer, 
the Niirouborg poet), it mny bo from an old Spanish novel. It is true 
that no such novel has yet bom discovert^d, in spite of ztalous investi- 
gations; but after reading the ballad (in Collier’s Farther Particulars 
regarding the Life and Works of S., and printed herefrom in tho 
Quarterly Review, No. exxx., 1840, p. 478), it must be admitted that 
the subshince in the simpler form in which it is there given, has quite 
the character of one of those novels of which Shakspeare made suoh 
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comedies, imd Shakspeare, so to say, first invented tlio 
whole species, they have attracted more attention than 
any others of his comedies, and, accordingly, must hero 
also be submitted to a somewhat closer examination. 

Every person of an imaginative or poetical turn of 
mind, probably knows from his own experience tliat 
peculiar state of mind, in which everything appears so 
strange, so mysterious and mystic that we can becomo 
wholly absorbed in the contemplation of a wild tlower, 
of a murmuring brook, or of the hurrying clouds ; a mood 
in which we feel as if, at every moment, something 
unheard-of must happen, or in which, at least, we long 
from the depths of our heart for some kind of wonderl’ul 
occurrence, although in our immediate neighbourhood 
everything moves on in its usual course, nay although 
we ourselves feel perfectly content and happy in tliA 
everyday relations of our life and in our ordinary 
activity. There are, in fact, hours in which — illuminated 
only by single scattered stars — the deep darkness of the 


various use, by dramatising them in his own fashion, that is, not only 
by furnishing* them with new characters, and placing these in dif- 
ferent circumstances, but also by giving a cleeper significance to the 
ideal substance of the action, as well as to tlie various chai actors. At 
all events, it is inconceivable why the ballad-poet (if ho drew from 
Shakspeare) shcmld have so curtailed the matter, and entirely omitted 
many significant incidents. Moreover he had no conceivable reason 
for clianging the dramatic personages from Italians into Spaniards, 
whereas Shakspeare, owing to the political relations l)etween Eng- 
land and Spain in 1610-11, and King James’ love of peace, and his 
endeavours to briug alwut a good understanding with Spain, inighl 
have found pressing occasion to convert the Spaniards of the ballad ^^r 
novel into Italians. He, however, it may be iritentiunally, gave them 
Spanish names, to remind the spectators that the personages wejo 
real Spaniards, and that, accordingly, the political allusions inter- 
spersed were to be referred to Spain. The fact, that tlie printing, 
as well as the diction of the ballad, speak in favour of a somewhat 
later date than lGlO-11, cannot matter mucli, partly because new 
editions of ballads thus handed down traditionally, were always 
changed in accordance with the language and character of the timr, 
partly, also, I think, because even the ballad followed an eailiir 
Spanish novel, and, accordingly, may have been known to Shakspeare 
from an earlier lost print. As long as this novel remains undiseovertaiy 
the question must remain undecid^ 
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]\Tysterious and the Mystic struggles with the bright 
daylight of the well-known, for the possession of our soul, 
— hours, in which the dark, wonder-seeing eye of the 
imagination confronts the clear, sober look of reason, and 
man, as it were, l)eholds himself and the world around 
him from two entirely opposite points of view, as if he 
himself w(rc two entirely different individuals. This 
state of mind forms, we may say, the psychological 
foundation of that fantastic, poetical picture which — as in 
tlie case of Sliakspeare’s ‘ Tempest ’ and ‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ — blends into one, two perfectly hetero- 
geneous and contradictory forms of existence, in order to 
sliapc them into a new, strange, half-known, half-unknown 
world. On the one side we are met by figures with which 
wo are perfectly well acquainted — human faults and fail- 
ings, feelings, passions and thoughts — all in the usual 
form of aclual reality; we fancy we see ourselves and 
our surroundings but reflected in the mirror of poetry. 
On the other side, however, the magic power of the mar- 
v('llous rovouls its whole force, the laws of nature are 
.'^ot aside, the figures icprcsonted are at most hut the imi- 
tations of common reality ; their nature, and frequently 
also their appearance, is wholly different; everything 
contradicts the experience of every-day life, or at all 
events, exceeds its limit on either side. And yet we 
seem, nevertheless, to feel ourselves at home in this 
abnormal, unknown world of wonders. It is not pure 
illusion, for it touch(*s a chord in our hearts, which forms 
an harmonious accompaniment to the mysterious sounds 
tliat reach us from that other world; wo find ourselves 
})ossossed of a mysterious feeling that sympathises with 
tlie wonderful beings. The imagination of the true poet, 
in fact, only throws life into the unexplained wonder 
which is reflected in the heart of man. The world of 
wonders into which the poet leads us, does not contradict 
tlio laws and customs of common reality, but merely 
common, external reality ; it is in perfect accordance with 
the higher laws of a reality which is indeed not common, 
but certainly general and ideal; tha physical laws of 
are set aside, but they are replaced by the ethical laws of 
the mind are, in fact, om in their origin and aim; 
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we mentally perceive and fool this unity, and on Ihis very 
account find ourselves equally at homo in both spheres. 

Shakspoare’s fantastic drama is distinguished from the 
fairy tale by this double foundation, this double view of 
life which forms its basis. The fairy tale has but one 
world in which it moves, and this world is wholly won 
derful, wholly a play of fancy. The fairy tale does not 
pretend to describe reality, but envelopes it in that gay, 
half-dazzling, half-transparent veil of haziness and musti- 
ness, of light and colour, of which its own structure is 
composed. Its thoughts are but assonances of thought, so 
to say, but separate tones of a rich harmonious chord,- 
the missing notes of which have to be discovered by 
the reader’s own imagination. It does not intend to 
express one definite view of life, one idea, but to allude 
to the whole substance of thought and of life, to touch 
and to strike it every now and again, so that the bell 
(which is cast of a combination of all the diflerent metals) 
gives back the separate sounds, which must harmonise 
among one another in spite of the looseness of their con- 
nection. It is this harmony alone, which, as it were, floats 
over the whole, that constitutes the general meaning and 
the truth of the fairy tale, because, in fact, it expresses the 
one side of real life. The fairy tale, accordingly has no 
desire to be explained, it docs not wish to appeal to the 
reason but merely to the imagination. To presume to 
explain it, would be much the same thing as anatomically 
to dissect a flower to seek for its scent. 

Plays like ‘The Tempest’ and ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ however, are particularly in need of cxi)lanatory 
criticism, for, on the one hand, they possess the character 
of the fairy tale, which is apparently quite beyond ex- 
planation, but, on the other hand, this fairy-tale character 
of the representation is merely woven into common reality 
like a couple of fragrant, exotic flowers into a northern 
wreath of oak leaves. The Wonderful is so closely blended 
with the Natural and the Kcal, that the one cannot 
become clear if the other is not also explained. To leave 
the dramas uninterpreted would be to acknowledge them 
mere tales or fairy tales. But mere fairy tales they are 
evidently not. For while the fairy tale never expresses 
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astoniBhment at what is wonderful— inasmuch as it does 
not consider it wonderful, hut its own peculiar property — 
in * The Tempest * and ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,* tho 
Wonderful appears throughout rather as an actual wonder * 
the Magical, the Extraordinary and the Supernatural 
cause as much amazement as they would in our own every- 
day life. The dramas, therefore, evidently take their 
standpoint on the ideal boundary where the airy kingdom 
of the land of wonders and mystery looks into the reality 
of every-day life, and conversely is looked at by it. They 
here stand midway in connection with both, with a foot on 
either side ; its centre of gravity, however, lies only on tho 
one side, it rests, in fact, only upon tho firm ground of 
Ideality, But by the fact of the Wonderful referring only 
to the latter, and appearing interwoven only with actual 
life, it loses its independence, it exists only for reality ; only 
in connection with Beality can it have any meaning and 
significance. And just because the Wonderful does not 
merely signify what it is itself, but at tho same time 
denotes Reality, pointing to and embracing it, this double 
significance is obviously symbolical or allegorical. In other 
words, the Wonderful is and signifies, not merely that 
which it seems to be, but something else besides, to which 
it is connected as a part with its whole. The Symbolical, 
however, by reason of its very nature, requires its signifi- 
cance to be explained ; it is no symbol, if that which it 
denotes cannot also bo recognised. In this case also ex- 
planatory criticism has not only to examine the unity of 
the conception upon which the play is founded, but has also 
to explain why, within this view of life, the Marvellous is 
so closely connected with the Real, and what is its sym- 
bolical significance in this connection. 

The different manner in which Shakspeare treats the 
Wonderful in tragedy and comedy is very remarkable. If 
we examine the strange forms of the witches in * Macbeth,- 
and the appearances of tho ghosts in tho same tragedy or 
in ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Julius Caesar,* etc., we shall find that the 
symbolical element is there brought prominently forward. 
It is clear that the witches are introduced to express the 
idea, that the powers of nature exercise a demoniacal influ- 
ence over the man who, owing to his passionate ambition^ 
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his pride and lust for dominion, in reality already bears 
the crime within his own heart; the whistling of the 
wind will to him speak of murder, the murmuring brook 
of kingdoms. It is clear that the appearance of the 
ghost in ‘ Hamlet ’ is likewise the ghost of the unnatural 
crime itself, which creeps about like a spectre, forcing its 
way through bolts and bars, raising an anxious and uncom* 
fortable feeling in the minds of the inmates of the house, 
and striving amid pain and anguish to betray itself, and 
to find its own punishment. In tragedy, however, the 
symbolical assumes the form of a terrible, oven though 
concealed Reality; its moral significance appears in ex- 
ternal, actual objectivity, because the bearer of the tragic 
pathos is the one distinct side of Reality itself. The ghosts 
that appear are the ghcjsts of real, deceased persons ; the 
witches — although half natural, half supernatural, and 
yet, at the same time, actual human beings — appear raised 
above the human standard only on account of their un,-» 
measurable wickedness, and the co operation of higher 
powers. In comedy, on the other hand, as in ‘The 
Tempest ’ and ‘ A Midsummer Is ight’s Dream,* the Marvel- 
lous is magical throughout; the elves and spirits have 
nothing in common with Reality ; they belong to a per- 
fectly different, independent species of beings, distinct from 
the creatures of this world. This, in fact, constitutes the 
fantastic character of these creatures, and for this very 
reason, their nature is even more symbol! cal than that of their 
kindred in tragedy. And this distinction between tragedy 
and comedy is again a corroboration of Shakspeare’s clear 
perception and fine feeling for the difference of the species, 
in fact, an actually fantastic tragedy such as the Spanish 
imagination of a Calderon endeavoured to produce, ceases 
to be truly tragic, the fantastic is appropriate only in the 
sphere of comedy. 

If, in accordance with these preliminary remarks, we 
look more closely into the Shakspearian idea of comedy in 
general, and its affinity to the fantastic, it will, in the 
first place, lead us to discover the general significance of 
the Wcjnderful in his comedies. Man, in his folly and 
perversity, in his selfish arbitrariness and caprice loses the' 
dominion over himself, and thereby over the outer world : 
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caprice and arbitrariness are, in fact, but tne consequences 
and expression of the want of self-control. Man, thereby, 
unavoidably falls beneath the sway of accident, and the 
unaccountable cliange of outward circumstances ; he 
becomes a slave to a pow('r foreign to himself, which soon 
he can no longer resist, because from the very first he had 
no wish to resist it. This power is, in realit}^ nature and 
its own natural condition; for in consequence of man’s 
want of a just and true, i.e. of an ethical conception of 
things, and of a moral dominion over himself, lie imme- 
diately becomes a slave to his natural impulses and 
passions, to the momentary conditions of his mind, in- 
clinations and desires, and to his selfish resolves, ideas 
and fancies. This is no doubt what Shakspeare, in general, 
intends to intimate symbolically by making elves or spirits 
like Ariel and his fellows carry on their pranks only with 
fools or such persons as are decidedly immoral or excited 
by some violent passion, — whereas they not onlj'' spare 
those that are good and noble in character, but even 
appear subject to them. This, on the other hand, is the 
reason why Shakspoaro’s comic spirits are evidently but 
the personified powers of nature^ as will be seen by a 
closer examination, and shall bo proved more definitely in 
what wo have still to say. For the present I shall content 
myself with drawing attention to the fact that, in con- 
sequence of the manner in which Shakspeare conceives and 
treats the Fantastic, the Wonderful, and what is like a fair}’’ 
tale in character, the very improbability attached to these — 
and, therefore, to bo avoided as much as possible in a drama 
— seems almost to vanish, because the spectator does not 
become clearly conscious of the improbability. Coleridge,* 
in his remarks on ‘ The Tempest,* justly maintains that 
there is a sort of improbability with which wo are shocked 
in dramatic representation not less than in a narra- 
tive of real life, because it not only contradicts the latter, 
but also the poetical reality, or that reality which wo — 
lost in the region of the imagination, as in a dream — > 
unconsciously grant to the figures of poetry, and which 
constitutes the so-called illusion. ’Jhe result of this is 
that in a simple tale or fairy tale, for instance, the 
* Literary Bemains, ii. 92. 
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Oicixi^ary, natural course of an event would be an im- 
probability. In fact it is not only in nature and history, 
but also in poetry, that the poetically true is not always 
probable, and the probable not always true. For the 
probable is founded entirely upon experience and custom, 
it is only the efiect of pre-supposed causes, usually result- 
ing from given circumstances, and, therefore, an efftx*t 
anticipated by the imagination. The psychological pro- 
bability will, therefore, in many respects be wholly dillerent 
under different circumstances, for instance, very different 
among the negro tribes of Africa, or among Indians and 
Chinese, from what it is to Englishmen or Gormans. 
Truth alone is eternally the same. 

If we bear this in mind, it is self-evident that if the 
poet can only contrive, from the very beginning, to draw 
and to keep us within the view of life or within the 
poetical world in which he places his characters, much, 
in this world, will appear to us probable that in every- 
day exp^-rieuco would be utterly improbable. If, there- 
fore, the scene of the poem is placed upon the above de- 
scribed ideal boundary between reality and the land of 
wonders, if the poet has made the faiitastico-comic view 
of life the foundation of his drama — which, in accordance 
with its spiritual and ethical character, is perfectly correct 
although formally in absolute contradiction with reality 
— then, it only depends upon his describing this region to 
us from the outset, in the most vivid manner possible, in 
definite, sharp outlines and in fresh and jjowerful colours. 
He will thus have the satisfaction of seeing that all tlio 
marvellous tilings which he presents to us do not in the 
remotest degree disturb our illusion, in other words, that 
we find the really improbable perfectly probable. — With 
what consummate skill Shakspearo has contrived to lay 
this foundation fur the structure of his fantastic dramas, 
and how powerfully and irresistibly he has contrived to 
draw our imagination over to his standpoint, will become 
tdoarly evident if we recall the subject of ‘ Idle Tempest,’ 
and more particularly examine the first scones somewhat 
more closely. 
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1. The Tempest. 

This play opens, without a prologue and without all 
preparation, with the celebrated and excellent repre- 
sentation of a storm at sea, which, owing to its great 
accuracy and nautical correctness, is worthy of having 
been penned by a naval captain ; this description, accord- 
ing to the opinion of most commentators, gives its name 
to the piece. 

The very first scene contains an unusual occurrenc.e, 
even though it still lies perfectly within the sphere of 
common reality. But far more unusual, although still by 
no means supernatural or unnatural, is the form in which 
the oecuruonce is represented. No wailings and lamen- 
tations, no cries of deathly terror and despair are heard, as 
might have been expected, but in Ihe midst of tlie con- 
fusion, danger and distress, there runs an under-current of 
humour and wit which makes sport with the obvious 
danger to life and ponding death. We, therefore, not only 
feel that there is nothing very serious in the danger 
represented— and accordingly are far from being affected 
by fear and pity, the state of mind which tragedy would 
call forth — but we arc, at the same time, tran8})orted into 
the centre of the comic view of life, which evidently con- 
stitutes the basis of the drama. We are challenged to 
laugh where otherwise we should weep. And yet that 
which we see is the most ordinary experience, men such 
as are met with every day, great and small, noble and 
common, according to the usual standard and cut. This 
alone is also shown, that the real world of folly, of moral 
weakness and mischief which we see in every-day ex- 
perience is, in truth, rather the perverted, unreal side, and 
that accordingly, when light ih thrown upon it, it is Ire- 
quently most ludicrous where it apparently manifests the 
greatest misery. 

The second scene introduces us to Prospero’s cell, where 
W'e have the old man, a noble and dignified figure, with his 
magic mantle and magic wand, accompanied by his daughter 
of rare beauty and charming girlhood, in tlie midst of 
romantic scenery — all this must make upon us the im 
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pression of something unusual and strange, and yet still 
remains within the pale of nature. We have but advanced 
one step further into the poetical world whither the poet 
intended to lead us. Prospero then begins his story ; with 
ever-increasing attention we listen to the exceedingly 
well- told narrative which, it is true, still does not 
exceed the bounds of real life, and yet, by reason of its 
extraordinary substance, already verges very closely upon 
the domain of the wonderful. Even Prospero’s frequent 
questions during his narrative, as to whether Miranda is 
paying attention and whether she is not asleep, etc., must 
surely awaken her profoundest interest, and according to 
her own assurance, actually does; but these very ques- 
tionings (about which critics have in vain puzzled their 
brains; are, in my opinion, but an artistic means of in- 
creasing the impression of the strangeness which the 
scene is intended to create, and of introducing Miranda’s 
actual falling asleep, which is subsequently induced by 
Prospero’s magic. We are thus already so far prepared 
that the appearance of Ariel and Prospero’s magic arts 
— which, moreover, are at first introduced gently and 
noiselessly — no longer cause astonishment. The poet has 
succeeded in his object : our imagination is already in Ids 
poetical world, is unconsciously pervaded by Ids intention, 
and, accordingly, follows him willingly wherever he chooses 
to lead us. , 

The first and second scenes are, at the same time, 
masterpieces of dramatic exposition. On the one hand, 
the storm represented draws us at once into the midst of 
the story of the piece, and excites our interest in the 
highest degree ; we are eager to know what can be the 
meaning of this strange beginning which introduces to us 
a number of persons, apparently only to let them perish 
before our eyes ; we are referred to the future and anxiously 
look for the things that are to come. On the other hand, 
Prospero’s story gives a wide and deep insight into the past. 
Our imagination, borne on the wings of Shakspeare’s 
drauiatic skill in representation, carries us to the distant 
town of Milan. We not only receive an explanation of 
the first mysterious scene, but, at the same time, are told 
^e history and get a description of the principal dramatic 
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personages ; the whole action obtains a broad foundation 
upon the many important deeds and events of the past, from 
which the action in the following scones then springs forth 
like a llower from its native soil. But we have first to 
becoriie more intimately acquainted with Ariel, this airy 
figure of the poetical iniagination ; his vague form which 
vaiiislies in air and ether, must first obtain life, definite- 
noRs and individuality before our eyes. Hence we hear of 
his relation to the witch Sy corax, and of his thirst for 
freedom wliieli leads him into waywardness and ingrati- 
tude, and w^e thereby l)ecomo fi(.*quainted with the chief 
traits of liis characters. The scene between Prospero and 
Ariel exJiihits Sliakspearc’s marvellous skill — by means 
of the cxj)osition — of at once setting forth the main 
featur(.‘S of his various characters in the most brilliant 
light, d'owards the close of tlio first act we arc also 
personally introduced to Caliban, the strange monster 
whom Pros})cro had already mentioned ; and thus, when 
Ferdinand too is brought to Prospero’s cell— by means 
of Aric'l’s magic chant — and the love between Ferdinand 
and Miranda is likewise introduced, we are in complete 
possession of all the motives of the action. All the threads 
are arranged in so effective a manner that the master’s 
hand can now without difficulty weave them into a graceful 
ptlot. 

The second act shows us the King of Na})les — surrounded 
by Sebastian, Antonio, (lonzalo and the two courtiers 
Adrian and Francisco — in deep grief at the loss of his son 
whom, at the time of the shipwreck, Ariel had separated 
from the others, and who, as the King supposes, has met 
his death in the waves. Antonio ami iSebastian form the 
plan of murdering the King in liis sleep, but are thwarted 
in their design by Prospero’s magic arts. Disturbed and 
dismay otl, they all forsake the place, in order to make 
further investigations concerning the lost Ferdinand. In 
))lace of the refined and dignified intrigues of the servants 
of aristocratic ambition and arrogance, we now have, in 
an effective contrast, tlio common coarse fellows, the 
slaves of plebeian drunkenness and covetonsness ; in a 
droll parody, we find that the same creeping plants of 
evil also grow up among the lowest rabble, only in a 
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different form, and thus prince and subject are tethered 
to the samo yoke. Trinculo, the jester (as he is called in 
the list of characters, but evidentl}^ the representative of 
the clown), and Stephano, the drunken butler, accident- 
ally meet Caliban. This scene is dipped in the inexhaust- 
ible well of Shakspearian humour ; a keen sense of irony, 
goaded on by its wounded and delicate feeling for what 
is beautiful and noble, and by its vexation with what is 
ugly and low, makes game of human weaknesses and per- 
veisities, exhibits them in their entire nakedness, and yet, 
at the same time, treats man himself with affection and 
sympathy.* 'i’he dignity which is exhibited in tStephano 
and Jhinculo as compared with the half-demoniacal, half 
brute-Jj liman hybrid Caliban, possesses something of the 
sublimely comical and comically sublime; the lUi inner in 
which the former deport themselves gives evidence of 
deep moral degradation, it is true, but at the same time 
wo perceive the glimmer of a certain good-nature, a con- 
cealed germ of humanity ; their behaviour remains invari- 
ably human, without any distortion or any admixture of 
brutality. Even coarseness and immorality lose their 
depressing wi.ight when tJiey make themselves ridiculous 
and are coupled witli fully and mischief, in other words, 
when they appear to spring less out of evil intention 
than from a want of judgment and of mental culture ; 
thus, in place of exciting contempt and indignation, we 
rather feel a certain amount of interest in their represen- 
tatives. Stephano and Trinculo are evidently the mimics 
?f Antonio and Sebastian ; for, as the latter brood upon 

* This is a peculiarity of Shakspearian wit, to which I cannot refrain 
from (hawing attention at this opportunity. Shakspc are is ironical, 
it is true, anil, perhaps, also occasionally satirical, hut in so f>hjcctive 
and HO moderate a maiiiior tluii his comic ligurcs never l)i come carica- 
tures. Jle treats tlicrii, so to say, with a certain kind of humanity, as 
if they were his brothers; the real man in his original dignity and 
majesty w’e always see peering forth fiom beneath the cap-and-bells. 
Even tlio clowns from tlic low^cst classes, the representatives of the 
common vices of the rabble, never degenerate in barbartais coaracuess 
and brutality. Wo can never actually despise them, but feel ourselves 
in a state of mind similar to that of the poet, and, I might almost 
say, feel our hearts filled with a similar kind of irony of alfeetion and 
sympathy. 
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murder for the sake of princely possessions that are en- 
tirely beyond their horizon, so the latter allow a Caliban 
to pay iheni dpvine honour, and take possession of an island 
of which they as yet know nothing. The parodying 
tendency is unmistakable ; and although the whole scene 
seems still to bo foreign to the complicated plot of the 
dramatic development, still it not only puts us into the 
best of humours, but we do not feel ourselves at all oflFended 
by the apparent inappropriateness. It also serves to efface 
the serious and revolting impression — inconsistent with 
the nature of comedy — which Antonio’s and Sebastian’s 
treachery has left upon us, and to prepare us for the lovely 
sight offered by the first scene of the third act. 

Ferdinand and Miranda confess their love while Pros- 
pero watelics them at some distance. A short space of 
time has sufficed indissolubl}^ to unite the two hearts which 
^^ere destined for one another. In fact, love, in the 
narrower sense of the word, is always the birth of an 
instant ; long acquaintance, mutual esteem and affection, 
may or may not precede it — this is a matter of indifference 
to love ; it does not grow out of these like a bud from its 
calyx, acquaintance and affection are, so to say, but the 
fuel which the flash of love has first to strike before fire 
and flame are j^roduccd. Ferdinand and Miranda form 
the loveliest companion-pieco to Eoineo and Juliet, with 
this difference, that here, in comedy, love has exchanged 
the tragic cothurnus for the comic soccus. In place of the 
melancholy, devouring heat of immoderate passion which 
in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ tears evciy thing along with it in 
it^ headlong course, overcasting the horizon as with a 
thunder-cloud ready to burst forth into destruction, and 
bearing within itself the full weight of the tragic 
pathos, wo here also behold the fire of passion, but the 
])assion of two tender obedient hearts, cliild-likc in their 
gentleness; a passion which, like a mild ond yet far- 
reaching light, clothes all objects in the brightest colours. 
In the former case all is thunder and lightning, the forked 
light that shines and illuminates but which also destroys; 
ill the latter, it ist he first rays of the morning sun which^ 
in annoum iiig a lovely spring day, looks down timidly and 
blushingly over the mountain top into the valley. And 
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nevertheless we feel that this delicate germ, which has j ast 
begun to shoot forth, possesses a force unequalled by any 
power on earth. Even Pjospero’s magic, which has made 
thunder, lightning, and tempest its tools, and which guides 
all the other personages like children in leading-strings, 
has no power hero, it cannot even restrain or retard, niiicli 
less prevent or destroy. It is indeed l^rospero’s wish that 
Miranda and Ferdinand shall be united — this wish even 
forms the point to whicli all his desiies and intentions are 
directed — but he, at the same lime, would like to see their 
blossoming love keeping exact pace with the maturing of 
his own plans. For he does not know what will be the elfect 
of the extraordinary occurrences of his magic arts, and of 
the supposed loss of the king’s beloved son, or whether 
the king will yield and consent to the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Miranda. This is his reason for wishing to control 
their love ; he would like to see the spark ignite, but not 
to see it burst at once into flame; this is doubtless the 
principal reason why he at first treats Ferdinand with su 
much unfriendliness and condemns him to work like a 
common servant. However, even in the form of a servant, 
love finds its kindred heart and contrives to ennoble its 
common state of servitude and its most menial work ; un- 
ceasingly does the magnet exercise its invisible power, 
and Prospero is ultimately obliged to consent to that which 
all the magic in the world could not have jjro vented. 

When conceived from this ptdnt of view, the first scene 
of the third act again stands in a deeply significant con- 
trast to the two following, where Prospero's magic arts 
display thtdr full power. This power is exhibited first of 
all playfully and doridingly upon the fools of the jiiece, 
upon those who are the slaves to their sensual desires, 
that is, upon wickedness in the form of stupidity and 
coarseness, which is not sufficiently great to be treated 
seriously because it is of itself harmless. I allude to the 
scene in which Caliban persuades the half-drunken 
Stephano to rob Prospero of his books and magic iiistru- 
liients, and then to kill him, so that he himself, as king 
of the island, may obtain possession of the fair Miranda. 
This scene, which is made an amusing farce by the inter- 
fereiioe of Ariel, is succeeded by the more serious piny of 

1 2 
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ar .stocvatic, refniccl wickedness in the^ higher spheres. 
Antonio and Sebastian— as we learn in the following 
hr» lies— have not yet rcliiKiuished their plan of mm dering 
tlie King, they are only waiting for a more favourable 
up])ortii]iity. The King’s heart also remains untouched 
and has no remembrance of his wrong-doing. This is 
wliy Ariel, in the form of a harpy, enters so suddenly 
amid thunder and lightning and gives the ‘ three men of 
sin’ a terrible rebuke, by reminding them of Prospero and 
their crime. Nay, Ihospero’s soieery ])roves itself so 
))owerfiil h(‘re, that it even produces madness, the three 
men all (put the scene in a state of mental derangement 
and are anxiously followed by Gonzalo, Francisco and 
Adrian. These two scenes again olmously stand in con- 
trast to one anotlier. In the first case the ludicrous plan 
of the f(juls tor murdering Prospero is only ridiculed and 
fj ustrated in (piite an external manner, just as they are 
about to carry it out. In the latter case, the hardened 
criminals, who are already deep in crime and ])l(jtting 
li-esh wickedness, meet with a most severe punishment 
Avliicli tom ‘lies them to the very cpiick. The action 
almost threatens to take a tragic turn, and the last scene 
would, in fact, leave too deeply aficcting an impi'cssion, 
bad not the ]H)et taken care to oxhi])it it so hurriedly and 
smblcnly, and to give tlie colours, the outlines, light and 
sliiidt; in sneh light touclk^s, tliat we can scarcely be 
said to have witnessed the madness and its honors. On 
the other hand, it had to receive a certain degree of 
emjhasis, because it is tlie climax of the dramatic eomidi- 
eation ; the knot, is tied and all that tlie two following 
acts have to do is to unrav(il it skilfully and hapjiily. 

The fourth act, tlun-efore, begins at once with this work. 
l’ros]aro takes olf Ids mask towards Ferdinand, bogs to 
be forgiven hu* the trials he put u])on 1dm, ami with 
patcnijil aileetion plices Miraiida’s hand in his. In cele- 
bration of their betrotled, Prospero's spirits give an in- 
genious masque, in wldeh Juno and Ceres congratulate 
the young couple. This intermezzo has been considered 
disturbing, and not altogether unjustly so. In fact, not- 
Aithstanding its shortness, it makes a rent in the con- 
m ctioii, and suddenly checkis the othorwiso rapid cour^ 
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of the action. On the one hand, however, an external 
circumstance serves to excuse the poet. The ‘ 'I'cmpcst * 
was, as we know from trustworthy authorities, played in 
the beginning of the year 1G13, on the occasion of the 
festivities in honour of the marriage of the Count Palatine 
I'rederick, with Elizabeth, daughter of King James; and 
Tieck, therefore, justly conjectures that tlie masque, here 
introduced as an ei)isode, may have applied to the princ.-ely 
pair oir the stage, rather than to the couple in the play 
itself; perhaps, however, it was an addition composed 
specially for the occasion. Bat, on the other hand, it 
stands in a closer relation with the motives of the action 
than at first sight appears to he the case. In the first 
place, it serves to set forth the true, simple, i)atriarchal 
nature of marriage, and to set forth, in the most striking 
manner, the advantage of its ]uiro and natural shape over 
the distorted form it lias received in the world of excessive 
civilization. It servos to point out that in life’s tempest, 
a true marriage invariably proves the firm ground for the 
anchorage of happiness, that it will stand fast when all other 
things stagger and fall amid lifos liigh-rolling waves. 
Moreover, Prospero has evidently some personal motive for 
showing his approved son-in-law the power of his magic 
arts in tlieir fullest force. It is the ono thing with which 
ho, on his desert island, can impress the high-born prince. 
Lastly, his paternal anxiety also seeks, by the mouth of 
his spirits, to enjoin chastity and purity upon the young 
and ardent couple, so that the fruit sliall remain untouehe (I 
till ripe, otherwise, in place of sweetening marriage, it 
may prove poison to its happiness. The masque is 
followed directly by the merry chase after Calihan, 
Stephano and 'I’rinciilo. The high cotlmrnus upon which 
.Juno, Ceres and Iris had walked about, falls again suddenly 
into tlie soccus of low comedy. This wavering to and fro 
between the two extremes is a characteristic fcatnjc 
peculiar to this piece, to which I draw attention, as it 
essentially belongs to tliat special view of life which, as 
I think, is expressed in the X)lay. 

When the plot has, in this manner, been unravelled 
from two points, the fifth act lias onl}' to solve the 
.main complication. I he unravelling, liowcvcr, follows <vs 
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rapidly and smoothly as was tho case with the ravelling. 
Tiospero’s magic, which, so to say, tied the knot, is also 
tho moans <>f loosening it; ‘heavenly music,* played by 
Iiis spirits, drives off the madness it had produced. The 
king, upon recovering self-consciousness, appears deeply 
affected and filled with genuine contrition. Even Sebastian 
and Antonio cannot resist the m3^8terious power which 
captivates ])oth heart and mind, at least, they remain 
tiilont and agree to the arrangements made by Frospero 
and Alonzo. The King willingly consents to tho marriage 
of Ferdinand and Miranda, who when united are to rule 
over Naples and Milan. Stephano, Trinculo and Caliban 
are likewise pardoned. And in tho end it is also found 
that tho ship had not gone to pieces, but had been preserved 
by Frospero’s magic, and was lying in a bay at the other 
end of tho island. When Prospero, in this manner, has 
attained all that he desired, and has commissioned Ariel 
to arrange a favourable journey back, his magic, too, has 
finished its work; therefore, after giving his obedient 
servant — who has carried out all his wishes so well — his 
])romised freedom, h(i casts his magic books and staff into 
the depths of the sea. All is dissolved in peace and 
happiness ; tlio teini)est has worn itself out, calmness and 
cheerfulness have returned, and with these the ordinary, 
regular state of reality, tho old sweet, habitual course ol 
existence, such as all desire. 

This is the substance of this wonderful, or shall I say 
strange, poem — this is the story of tho piece. Whether 
iSliakspoare drew it from the already-mentioned ballad or 
from a novel upon which the latter was fo ^ndod, he has, 
ill accordance with his usual custom, apparently made but 
few changes. Every change, however, is an essential 
improvement. In the ballad it remains an unexplained 
circumstance why Benormo- Antonio did not kill tho 
brother whom ho drove from tho throne, rather than leave 
him to wander about the country to excite sympathy 
and interest, jiorhaps oven rebellion against the usurper. 
►Shakspeare has succe.ssfully removed this uncertainty, and 
at the same time has, by one beautiful touch, brought 
the amiable character of tho old, faithful, and good naturod 
Uouzalo so clearly loforo our eyes that wo, so to say, see 
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into his very soul. In Shakspeare, the fact of the King 
of Naples being made to assist the treacherous brother in 
the execution of his plan, nay, the very introduction of this 
royal personage (who is wholly wanting in the ballad), 
and Ferdinand being made the son and heir of Naples, 
and not, like Alfonso of the ballad, the son of the usurper — 
all this serves, in every respect, to give deeper motives for 
the action and the characters. For in the ballad the re- 
pentance of the treacherous, unnatural brother drops 
in quite suddenly as if it came from the clouds, and its 
motive is purely lyrical without any further development 
whatever. In Shakspeare, on the other hand, the conver- 
sion of the King, his being able to be appeased and his 
quick consent to Prospero s wishes, is doubly and trebly 
founded, first of all by his deep soirow at the loss of his 
son whom he supposes drowned, then by the maddening 
power of Prospero’s sorcery, and lastly by the cure of the 
madness and the recovery of his son. '1 he King’s conver- 
sion, however, is necessarily followed by Antonio’s sub- 
missiveness; even though the horrors of insanity had 
made no sufficient impression upon him, oven though he 
h id wished to defy the feeling of helplessness in face of 
the tested powers of I’rospero’s magic — still, considering 
the relation in which he stood to Naples, he could not say 
nay when the King said yea. Moreover, Antonio’s behaviour 
towards the King and his brother, and especially the plotted 
murder, which is prevented by Ariel’s inter I’erence, sei ve 
to increate the drastic unfolding of the characters. With- 
out this feature, our only means of becoming acquainted 
with Antonio’s way of thinking would be from I'rospero’s 
story, from long past deeds and events ; ho would, in this 
case, be worth nothing to the drama which is of course 
principally engaged with the present, with deeds and 
active thoughts. Even the trifling circumstance that, 
in Shakspeare, the King’s ship is only apparently wreckeil 
and ultimately found lying well equipped for the home- 
ward voyage of the reunited party, whereas in tlio ballad 
the Sicilian galleon appears (at the right moment, it is 
true, but without proper motive) merely in order to help 
the story to a close, is an improvement which testifies 
to the well-considered, artistic care with which bhaks- 
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peare went to work even in regard to the very Rmallesi 
details. 

If the alterations are insignificant, the additions to the 
given subject are all the more considerable. While, in 
the ballad the only characters represented are the two 
royal brothers and their children, hhakspeare proves his 
superiority b}'^ describing more than twelve entirely 
dilFerent personages. He not only makes them speak — 
as liaj^pens in so many of our modern dramas — but he 
also manages to occupy them. And what is more, every 
(jharacter is a bright spot in the circle in which he 
directly stands, a light which, as will be seen, reflects 
the fundamental thought of the whole, the point of view 
upon which it is based. I’he groups into which he arranges 
them for this purpose are disposed almost symmetrically, 
and in a particularly clear and perspicuous manner. I'ho 
two royal brothers of Milan are, in the first place, made 
a contrast to the two royal brothers of Naples. Good 
old Gonzalo is the mediator between Prospero and his 
enemies for the ])ast; Ferdinand and Miranda the pledge 
of the union of ])ro6ent and future. The two unimportant 
courtiers Adrian and Francisco form the transition from 
the high spheres of the crowned heads and their belong- 
ings to the lower regions of common citizen-life, where 
we have the shi])’8 master and the boatswain, Stephano, 
'rrinculo and Caliban. Hovering over all these collective 
groups, wo have Ariel and his elves, the airy inhabitants 
of fairyland. In fact, the aiTangement is as harmonious 
as it is significant. 

Accordingly, even though Shakspearo had borrowed 
the subject elsewhere, we should still have to maintain 
lhat the foreign source contained but the bare threads 
of the events, and moreover only in so far as they apply 
to tbe four chief personages; everything else, the forming 
and the development of every one of the characters, the 
action— in so far as it describes actual, present resolves 
and deeds — especially, however, all the lelations between 
the King, Antonio, Sel)astian and Gonzalo, the magic* 
charms which influence the dramatic aeticn, and lastly, 
tlie comic interlude which Stephano, Trinculo and Gonzalo 
perform as a companion-parody on the actual drama— all 
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this is Shakspoare’s own invention. Accordingly, it is 
self-evident that the artistic form, the inner organic unity 
which harmoniously connects the entirely different species 
of figures, incidents and spheres of life, are likewise his 
own property. The question is only, where is this 
internal point of unity by which alone, as I must again 
remind the reader, the work of art is a work of art ? 

It is obvious, at a first glance, that in ‘ The Tempest * 
heterogeneous elements are intentionally brought together 
and placed in contrast. Happiness and unha])pine88, 
virtue and vice, crime and good deeds, sudden wickedness 
and an equally sudden contrition, the summit of human 
greatness and dignity together with deep degradation, 
the lii ghost purity and innocence by the side of almost 
brutal coarseness and sensuality, tragic seriousness and 
exuberant laughter, the sovereignty of princes and the 
state of common servitude, magic and marvels in the 
midst of every-day reality— in short, the two extremes of 
humanity seem hero bound up together into one knot. We 
are, accordingly, for a moment in a state of dilemma, and 
look around fur outward help. And, as we have already 
found that tlio titles of Sliakspeare’s comedies, (such as 
‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ ‘ As You Like It,* ‘ Twelfth Night,’) 
in spite of their strangeness, have nevertheless not been 
chosen without some intention and significance, our eye 
involuntary turns to tho heading of this piece ; we 
presume that, in this case also, the title of ‘ The Tempest ’ 
must stand in some kind of internal connection with the 
ideal substance of tho play. We are confirmed in our 
suppo.-ition when wo see that — as already intimated — 
the drama throughout exhibits a peculiar hurry and 
flurry, a rising and falling between the utmost ex- 
tremes, not only as regards events, fortunes and situa- 
tions, but also as regards tlio cliaractcrs and their arrange- 
ment ; and this inteinal restlessness affects the reader or 
spectator as well as the i)ersonages of the play. Elements 
so heterogeneous and so absolutely contradictory as wo 
Have them liere, must, when encourtering one another, 
inevitably produce a violent state of agitation. At tho 
very commencement, therefore, we have life and death 
engaged in conflict with each other; the crew of tho 
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Btraiitlod ship, apparently on the point of meeting an 
nnaToidable death, are indeed saved, but some, at least, 
are led into new struggles and perplexities. Prosperous 
conversation with Miranda, where he narrates the stor}' 
i»f his fortunes, receives a restless form, corresponding 
with its substance, from those perpetual questions of 
wliich we have already" spoken ; but it, at the same time, 
is a proof of the dee}) inward emotion in Prospero’s own 
mind. The real action begins immediately upon Ariel's 
appearance; he is evidently the fly-wheel which, urged 
on by a higher power, puts the whole machinery in 
motion. And yet Ariel himself is excited an4 affected 
by a burning thirst for freedom ; he grumbles at the 
state of servitude to which he has been half-compelled to 
submit and has half voluntarily (out of gratitude) taken 
tipon himself, but after a warning from Piospero, endures 
it with patience and dutiful obedience. Thus, he forms 
a contrast to the diabolical and brutal Caliban, whom 
wickedness, hatred and animal savagciujss pi ovoke to rebel 
against Prospero, and whoso cursing spirit is foiced 
to wander about without rest. Then under Aiiel’s 
direction the shipwrecked persons ore thrown into the 
same state of internal and external agitation. Ferdinand, 
who, upon seeing Miranda forgets all his sufferings, is 
cast out of the heaven of his "bliss by Prospero, and de- 
graded into a common servant. Alonzo, wbo is oppressed 
with grief at the loss of his son and wanders about the 
island in search of him, suddenly falls into a dee]) slee]) ; 
Antonio and Sebastian who are spurred by their ambitious 
designs, find them tiiwarted at the very moment when 
they are to be carried into effect; all three, just when 
they are a little at case, and about to refresh themselves 
with the enjoyment of a repast, fall into a kind of madjiess 
and fly off from one another in terror. It is iiiucli the 
same with the comic heroes of the drama, the prince (ff 
drunkenness Stepliano and his subjects ; they are per])e' 
tiially made uneasy, teased and tormented, and stroll about 
the island, which, with its bogs and morasses, is the equally 
insecure scene of all this disquietude. They, in place of 
accpiiring sovereignty by the intended muivler, only act 
as comimm thieves, and in place of rising to be piim^oa 
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and lords are more like the animals of tlie forest, hunted by 
dogs ; however they are finally pardoned, and put back into 
their respective places. In the same way the princes and 
lords also get safely out of their deep misery and per- 
plexity, and on to the right track ; they re< over not only 
their consciousness, but son and daughter, as well as ship 
and kingdom. The end is as surprising to them all as 
was the beginning and the middle ; it is only at the close 
of the play, on the return home, that quiet and peace are 
fully restored. And all this abundance of incidents and 
events, as the poet expressly states, is played out with 
hurrying rapidity in the short s}mce of four hours ! 

The drama has been censured for being devoid ol 
real action. And the action certainly does consist almost 
entirely of inward hurry and pressure; outwardly it 
is generally expressed only in resolves and plans wliich 
come to a stand-still when but half accomplished, and 
lead to entirely opposite results. Prospero’s wishes alone 
are realized. And yet these very thwai tings, this fruit- 
less striving and struggling, might bo regarded as fully 
corresponding with the poet’s intention. At least, when 
we perceive this constant surging, when wo find that the 
characters also not only represent the most extreme 
contrasts, but that all are tossed hither and thither by 
the most abrupt change of outward good or bad fortune, as 
well as by the states of their own minds, and lastly, when 
we see that the diction too — in the change from the 
sublime to the comic, from the comic to the serious^— 
manifests the same rise and fall,* wo cannot well doubt 
that this l estless motion of the inner and outer life was 
Intentional on the part of the poet, and a result of the 
depth of his fundamental view of life. 

Jn fact there are, perhaps, in the life of everyone, days 
and hours in v\ hich we cannot succeed in anything, in wlrch 
we seem driven about by some invisible demon, and strive 

' * I will only draw attention to the celebrated passage in act iv. 1, 
“ these our actors are melted into air'* etc. ; there is, in ail of Shakspenre’s 
works, scarcely any passai^e more sublime than this. Ariel’s n bake 
to ti e three royal sinners (iv. 3) is likewise written in the grandest 
style, and forms a most striking contrast to the jokes of tStephano and 
Trinoulo. 
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and struggle without attaining our object, in which we 
waver and hesitate between conflicting im])ulses, tendencies 
and purposes, in which we apparently lose ourselves in 
sume internal and external contradiction, until at last we 
suddenly and unexpectedly find ourselves in our right 
place. This strange hurry and worry does not merely 
depend upon the play of acchlent, or upon the change 
of external cTcumstanccs and relations; contingencies 
rather form but the one side; these correspond, on the 
other, witli an internal ferment of the mind, a budding 
and sprouting of new resolves and Jialf unconscious 
wishes, hopes and fears, a restless state of the whole 
soul. Both siflcs act in correlation with one another, the 
one being but the echo of the other. Such times are 
generally the days of those secret throes of birth where 
the inmost depths of life struggle to come forth in a new 
form, and where tiie old matter begins to drop off 
cliaotically, but is gathered together again by hidden 
forces and formed into new structures. We are no doubt 
conscious of this struggle of coming into being, this ro.^N 
lessness and ])rossure, but wo are not aware from whence 
it comes and whither it tends. It is only when our minds 
are again at rest, and we look back upon what has como 
to be, that we lecognise the various motives and forces 
which called it forth. In history, these days are those 
dark, incomprehensible times in which men, without 
knowing why, feel themselves restless and uncomfortable ; 
times of ferment, when the old edifice is tottering and 
threatening to fall in, and there is as yet no material for 
the construction of a now one; peiuods of transition in 
which the ship of history is driven on by some invisible 
power, apparently witbont rudder or compass, in which 
ai e formed those new tendencies, now motives of develop- 
ment, the emlu-yos of creative ideas, that are hidden from 
the eyes of the present, and in which arc .-own the seeds 
of a rich and significant future ; times which of necessity 
are somewliat obscure and mysterious and in wh’ch there- 
fore we find the rank weeds of niystitnsm, the love of the 
marvellous and supeistition shoot forth by the side of the 
ordinary business of life and by the side of the current 
interest- of every-day life. In short, theie are times -as 
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when the tempest agitates the sea and we know not whence 
it comes or whither .it g(»es — in whieh the mysterious 
powers, which direct our fate and shake the old rotten 
j»illars of life, impregnate the fruitful womb of history and 
stir up all existence to its very foundation, and the most 
distant and heterogeneous substances are brought into 
collision ; and together with the now forms which are thus 
struggling for birth, old and even mystic shapes rise up 
again, half forgotten dreams become reality, and that 
which was apparently dead rises up into fresh life. 

I mean to say that the poet who wrote ‘ The Tempest * 
has conceived life and history from that side which is 
especially prominent in such restless times, but which 
belongs as much to the usual and general state of human 
existence, lie represents life as agitated by a, tempest — 
agiiated by heterogeneous and conflicting elements, which 
have come into collision, seemingly by accident — agitated 
by its own sap and forces, which have been put into a 
state of ferment — agitated by the mysterious power which 
men call chance or fortune, but which, in fact, is the 
magic power of fate, that is, by the spirit of the creative 
forces of nature and history which are sijbservient to the 
great historical minds, to the geniuses of humanify, in 
order that- by their help they may be the means of paving 
the way for the progress of life and history, and so 
accomplish ihc Will of Ih'ovidenco. 

If wc assume that it was this special view of life 
which Shakspeare meant to describe in ‘The Tempest,’ 
it m^t only explains tlio title of the drama but also the 
characterisation, the substance and the course of the actiim, 
but more particularly the nature of the magic and the 
marvellous which here everywhere exert their influence. 
It explains why all the characters, with the exception of 
Prospero, are not .‘^o much the bearers of their own ex- 
istence, as rather borne by it, driven on by the tempest 
which nnconscioiisly gathers round them, determining 
their fate and guiding their actions, the eifects of which 
tempest they no doubt perceive, and its nature is not 
revealed to them, till all that was to bo has actual ly^ 
come to pass ; the misfortunes whi(ih befell them, the 
marvels that terrified them, theyrogaidas strange matters 
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of cliance, as freaks of nature, peculiarities of the inland 
and of its inhabitants. In truth, however, it is Prospero’s 
magic arts which effect everything, Prospero’s spirits 
which in reality control and shaj.o earthly existence, in- 
asmuch as they are the embodiment of the siirrings and 
movements of the secret psychical life of nature, so to say, 
the souls of plants, of stones and metals, of winds and 
clouds, the small yet powerful spirits which Prospero so 
beautifully describes, when in act v, 1, he exclaims ; 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves; 

And ye that on the sands with printloss foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 

When he comes back; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do tiie green-sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight-mushrooms ; that rejoice 
"J’o hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be) I have bedimmM 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt tho green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set r(jaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given lire, and rifted Jove s stout oak 
With iiis own holt. 

From this description it is clearly evident that the very 
introduction of the elves and magic is but a faiitastico- 
symbolical form given to the mysterious powers which 
prevail in nature and which so significantly influence 
iiuman life. But those spirits, at tho same time, boast 
of being the ‘ministers of fate’ who have ‘to instru- 
ment this lower world and what is in ’t.’ And, in fact, 
the mysteiious powers of nature — when tho stream 
of life hurries onwards as when agitated by a tempest — 
are mighty instruments in the hand of fate; failure of 
the crops, famine, epidemics and pestilence can in such 
times become the levers of far-reaching revolutions, of 
wasting wars, of horrible cruelties ; an unusually severe 
winter may occasion the downfall of an em[)ire. In fact, 
Pios[)eros spirits are the personified resolves of fate’ 
wliich not only direct tho course of natural events, but 
also influence those wonderful coincidences which, in the 
Bux)erficial language of common-sense, are called accident or 
forturfe. According to the usual view of things, the storm 
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which drives tJ e King’s ship on to Prospero’s island, and 
thus proves the neans of the latter’s return and his reinstate- 
ment, would be called an accident; but here the stoi map- 
pears raised intentionally in order to serve definite purposes. 
Prospero’s previous rescue would usually bo accounted an 
accident, here it is described as a wonder. The King 
awakening at the moment when his life is threatened by 
Sebastian and Antonio, would generally be considered a 
special piece of good luck ; here it is Ai iel, who romes the 
sleepers and frustrates the criminal design. Even the 
sudden madness and the equally sudden conversion of 
the three ‘ men of sin ’ would, at most, be regarded as a 
remarkable psychological phenomenon induced by peculiar 
circumstances, whereas it is hero the work of Prospero 
and his spirits. Lastly, the mistakes and perplexities 
into which Stephano, Trinculo and Caliban fall, would 
usually be given out to be the mere bantering play of 
accident in league with their own folly, drunkenness and 
coiirse desires, whereas hero it is Ariel who makes them 
the play-balls of his whims, and thus thwarts their foolish 
intentions. 

And yet the mysterious powers which direct the 
course of the action, which thwart and confound the 
designs of the fools and the wicked, do not, as already 
said, possess any control, dr at least, only an external 
power over Ferdinand and Miranda. Gonzalo also is 
spared by them. For it is only on account of the dis- 
tui’bing power of evil that these agitated times are 
full of dark turmoils and wild restlessness. Without it 
the life of the individual as well as the history of 
humanity would indeed be agitated, nay, perhaps might 
flow along in a more rapidly advancing movement, but 
the movement would never assume the form of restlessness, 
of surging and heaving, of uncomfortable hurry and con- 
fusion. This is called forth only by the struggle between 
good and evil. This struggle, therefore, forms the centre 
of the action in the present drama. Prospero is, so to 
say, the personification of the power of good; he hero 
represents the place of one of the great spirits, one of the 
geniuses of humanity wlio are entrusted with the guidance 
: of history. Accordingly, he is master of the elements of 
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nature, master of those wonderful coincidences of apparently 
unimportant accidents and natural events, which are 
nevertheless often followed by the most serious con- 
sequences ; ho is master of the small, weak little spirits, 
which are nevertheless capable of darkening the light of 
the sun and of shaking tho earth to its very foundations. 
At the same time we have tho significant intimation 
that, after all, it is only the power of thought, of under- 
standing and knowledge, directed by ethical motives, 
which, in the first instance produces the new forms of 
individual life, in fact, precisely as the great evolutions 
of history are brought about ; Prospero’s profound studies 
are the sole means by which he has risen to tho height 
from which ho now has control over the fate of his 
powerful adversaries. 

Opposed to him, and at the extreme limit of the contrast, 
stands Caliban, tho climax of wickedness and brutality, the 
very personification of the evil Will. He is only momen- 
tarily tamed by outward constraint and inward powerless- 
noss ; his will remains evil, and in him we have a proof of 
the irrclutablc truth that evil, even though, by its own 
acts, it invariably annihilates itself and serves tho purposes 
of what is good, still evil as Will cannot become con- 
verted either by any affliction or punishment, or by the 
clearest conviction of its helplessness. This seems to 
me to bo tho meaning, tho poetical, because ethical, sig- 
nificance of this most strange of all tho creatures ever 
formed by the poetical imagination— a creature in whom 
devil, animal and man, are equally blended, and who, in 
spite of his wholly fantastic abnormity, rises up before us 
with the vividness of actual reality. Caliban is no mere 
creation of a passing poetic fancy, no chance addition 
to the substance of the drama; for although ho may 
have originated in Sliakspeare’s imagination from tho 
fantastic and wondrous reports about the wild inliabitants 
(tlio cannibals) of the newly discovered continents, and 
although gi'otesquoly formed and humorously exaggerated 
— so as to suit the faiitastico-comic colouring of the whole 
—still he is a necessary member in tho artistic organism 
of tho piece. And as Prospero’s mind is evidently one of 
more than ordinary endowments, and, like every historical 
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leader men, represents the higher idea of what is 
general, so Caliban, his organic opposite, is likewise no 
Caere individual, but also the representative of what is 
general, the personified idea of human wickedness; in 
[lim, in his defiance and arrogance and his blind, coarse 
jensuality, the demoniacal meets the brutal. Of a kindred 
aiind are Stopliano and Trinoulo, the representatives of 
folly and perversity, and of the want of mental and 
oaoral culture. In the case of the latter, the evil does 
not consist in the evil Will but in the unconsciousness 
ind indeliberatencss with which they indulge their natural 
iesires. In this they differ from the deliberate and con- 
scious wretches, Antonio and Sebastian, in regard to 
(vhom the poet leaves it undecided whether they aro 
ultimately converted, or whether they persist in their evil 
ways. They thus form the transition to the indeed morally 
polluted, but in itself nobler and merely misguided, 
character of the King, who is in the end purified from sin 
by his sincere repentance. Miranda and Ferdinand, and 
honest old Gonzalo, on the other hand, follow the power of 
fche good and join Prospero. Between them we have those 
that are indifferent, lukewarm, neither black nor white, 
but who turn about, like weather-cocks, as the wind 
happens to be blowing ; these aro the courtiers Adiian and 
Francisco. They are the dummies, and represent that large 
ludirtcront class, wliich seems to exist only in order to fill 
up the grips between good and evil, so that no space is left 
unoccupied on the stage of history. Thus all the characters 
are arranged into harmonious groups be ween the great 
contrasts which run through the whole drama. 

For not only do the characters of the persons represented, 
but the action itself— which certainly stands in the most 
active correlation with the characters — appoMr conditioned 
and determined by the same contrast, by the same fiinda- 
iiiental motive. The action, as already said, consists less 
in deeds than in the above-described restless ferment of the 
mind which gives rise to strivings, plans and resolves, but 
these, when scarcely formed, dissolve into nothing or fall 
back as sufferings and punishments upon the heads of tho r 
lepresent itive^ The whole machinery is more concerned 
about repairing matters of the past, than about an inde- 
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peudrnt pi csent state of action. The dramatic development 
is based upon events of remote times ; out of these have 
been formed relations and conditions belonging to a definite 
state of life, the transformation of which is the question of 
the present. The action, accordingly. Is to a certain extent 
of a negative character, and bears the impress of a mere 
transition period; its motives belong to the past, their 
})ositive construction and restoration falls to the future, or 
at all events we see them only in prospect. This, however, 
is exceedingly characteristic of the view of life which 
forms the basis of the whole drama ; for the troubled, 
l ostless state of ferment — in which human life resembles 
nature when its elements are in a state of agitation — can 
bo founded only upon conditions and events which are 
apparently long since dead and buried, but which, like 
fire, smoulder below the ashes, and only wait for some com- 
bustile matter, to flare up anew into living flames. The 
necessity which such a past bears within itself of actually 
living itself out, can be accomplished only by old deeds and 
sufterings being again stirred up and annulled in the effects 
which they have produced. The condition which they had 
called forth was only provisional, and this very provisional 
state hurries on to destroy itself, and thus creates the above 
described internal heaving and surging. A new formation 
of things seeks to obtain breathing space, the old crime 
perpetually demands expiation, the morbid-matter of the 
past wanders about uneasily in the living body of the 
present, till it finds its way out somewhere. The moment 
of tins bursting forth is that point of time where our drama 
comnionees its development; for the whole action turns, 
in fact, only upon Frospero’s enemies being punished, and 
upon their being bi ought, by contrition and repentance, to 
make amends for their wrong-doings. In such times, 
however, the so-called accidents, the unforeseen natural 
events, their wonderful coincidence with the undertakings 
of men, in short, all the means in the guiding hand of 
fate, arc particularly powerful and active ; in other words, 
Prosperous spirits are chiefly the main-spring of the dra- 
matic d(3velopment. In such times, however, even the 
inner and free resolves of men appear much more inde- 
pendent of external circumstances, of the whisperings of 
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oj^portunity and accident. For in times of such external 
and internal commotion, the mind loses its mental support, 
the wish of the agitated squI becomes more ardent, the 
desire more eager, the passion move violent, and thus a 
gentle hint from without suffices to urge tliese on to plans 
and resolves. 

This point of view first gives us an explanation of Ariel’s 
strange conduct of intentionally causing the King, old 
Gonzalo, and the two courtiers, to fall asleep, as if wishing 
to give Antonio and Sebastian an express opportunity of 
carrying out their design upon the King's life. We now 
first understand why he favoured iStephano’s rescue on tho 
wine-cask, and what was his object, by means of a thunder- 
storm, in making him encounter Trinculo and Caliban — 
wliy, in fact, Ariel, from beginning to end, is the means 
of preparing, starting and carrying out the action, lie 
rejn-esents tho favourable opportunity, the fortunate or 
unfortunate coincidences by means of which tho tempest 
of life, tho resolves of men, are called foith. But wo now 
aho understand how it is that the doings of the other 
characters in all cases come to nothing, and that Prospero’s 
intentions alone are accomplished. For, as soon as tho 
struggle of Good against Evil assumes a specific and 
general character — as in the 2 >resent case — the Good alone 
can come off victorious. And according to Shakspeare’s 
ethical view of life, the final issue of all human complicii- 
tions can only result in tho triumph of what is right and 
moral, presupposing, of course, that the right is not at the 
same time half a wrong, but that, as in the present case, 
it stands entirely and completely on the one side. ^Jdie 
same powers, therefore, which give outward opportunity 
for despicable undertakings, also jirove the means of irus^ 
trating them ; they clear up the troubled state of ferment, 
and bring tho confused times into a stite of order. Tlio 
close of tho play must necessarily become happy for all 
parties ; Piosi-ero breaks his magic staff, the weird power 
of sorcery ceases to prevail, because the reason of its 
strength, the heaving ferment of the elements of existence, 
is at an end ; a bright future spreads out its beneficent 
arms and embiaces all those who anxiously long for ord<;r 
and peace. 
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If wo examine the details somewhat more closely it will 
be found that the strangest incident in the play is the out- 
burst of madness that befalls the three ‘ men of sin,’ and 
threatens to destioy the comic character of the piece, but 
yet it forms the climax of the complication. Our stand- 
] oint, however, can be found even to explain the introduc- 
tion of the madness, which, as I think, is much less forced 
than many other incidents. For, as under the presupposed 
forms of life, mysticism, the love of the marvellous and 
superstition are alwa 3 ^s found in full bloom, such times are 
also most frequently' found associated with madness, inas- 
much as this state is but an increase in the already existing 
mental disturbance. It would be a simple matter lo give 
historical proofs of the fact that such times invariably pro- 
duce the greatest amount of mental diseases, and that every 
such pel iod possesses its peculiar species of insanity in ac- 
cordance with the character of the age. Antonio, Alonso 
and Sebastian are, moreover, those very persons who, by 
their actions, had occasioned the tempest ; their minds, 
accordingly, had also to be most powerfully affected by the 
troubled state of affairs. The derangement of their minds 
indicates but the highest pitch of the general disturbance, 
and hence, a’so, the turning point, the transition to the 
final reconciliation and pacification. The fact of ‘ heavenly 
music,’ i,e. })nro ideal harmony, being employed as a 
mental cure, most clearly exhibits the poet’s intention ; 
the madness a})pear8 to be but the extreme point of the 
confusion, the last dissonance which is resolved into 
consonance by the power of that harmony which pervades 
the whole. 

What 1 have called the ideal point of unity, the funda- 
mental motive, the leading thought of the piece, is 
expressed by old Gouzalo — not indeed in the fo:m of re- 
flecting thought, but still as a simple statement — when at 
the close he says : 

Set it down 

With gold on lasting pillars : In one voyage 
Did Claiil)el her husband find at Tunis ; 

And Ffidinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost ; Prospero, his dukedom, 

In a poor isle ; and all of ««, ourselves^ 

When no man icas hu oxon. 
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Indeed the very fact of all the characters losing and 
recovering not only their outward fortune but thidr o)ni 
selvf^Sf forms the actual substance of the drama. I’liis 
, utterance is the strongest proof of the effect wiiich a 
general state of excitement and stoririy commotion in life 
must exercise upon individuals. But in reality, our life 
is perpetually threatened by this influence ; the storms, 
at times, place it in a violent state of agitation perceptible 
to everyone, they do not arise from without but from 
within, from internal discord, from the pefennial struggle 
between good and evil. And life itself is, in fact, but 
like a passing wave in the surging ocean of time, set in 
motion by some higher mysterious power. This thought 
which must arise in the mind of every thoughtful reader, 
when viewing the course of the action, is em])hatically 
expressed by Prospero when, in the celebrated lines that 
adorn Shak?<peare‘8 monument in Westminster Abbey, 
he says : 


Like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inlierit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind : wc are such stutf 
As dreams are iimde on, and our Utile life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Back signifies much the same thing as gossiim r cloud, 
a light, flakey little cloud, the so-callcd wind-clnn<ls or 
cirrus of modern science which are drifted across the 
sky by the wind. The meaning, accordingly, is that our 
life with all its glittering splendour will disappear as if 
swept off by a tempest, not a rack being left; for life 
resembles the feathery clouds that arise from va])ours 
and damp, and are carried along by the wind ; it i ^ wovt u 
out of the same perishable material as that of which om’ 
dreams are composed, a solitary, bright spot encompassed 
by the darkness of uncertainty and nneous iouoriess, by 
a deep terrestrial sleei> which holds all earthly existence 
within its embrace. This is why Ariel, the airy spirit, 
ie described as the pulse of the action, and that, f;om 
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beginning to end, it is directed by him. This is why 
everything appears in so restless and unsettled a motion, 
wliy events a])pear as rapidly as they vanish — in short, 
why the di ama is pervaded by that wondrous hurry which ' 
hits past our soul like a fleeting vision. 

In spite of these indications which are given by the 
poet himself, I do not mean to maintain that Shakspearo 
was, from tlie commencement, perfectly conscious of this 
fundamental view of life, or that he worked it into the 
subject. It is (piito possilde that he, in the first place, 
may have t;iken up the su])ject merely because it interested 
him and excited his imagination, or because he perceived its 
dramatic a])})li(jability. llemay have introduced the tempest 
and placed tlie scene on a desert island, because S. Jourdan’s 
account of tlie violent storm which, in IdOD, swept down 
upon the fleet under the command of Sir George Sommers, 
and drove the AdmiraPs ship upon an uninhabited island 
((juo of the Bermudas or Isles of Devils), may have greatly 
attracted him. But in weaving tho>c heterogeneous ele- 
ments— the storm, the Isle of Devils, and the story ol 
Prospero — into a dramatic whole, ho was instinctively led 
by his sense of beauty, by his artistic feeling for unity and 
hannony, to tliat point where the multifarious threads 
meet harmoniously, and where ho himself found the 
relations which could form the subject into a poetical 
])ictuie of human life, and give it a general significance, 
'bo express the general significance in a general form, in 
the form of a general view of life, of a poetical idea, is 
not the business of the poet, but of the ajsthetic critic. 

2. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ takes us to a different 
and yet to the kindred sphere of the fantastico-coinio view 
of life. ‘ ’J'he Tempest ’ shows us the substance of this 
view, in a form peculiar to a man in his maturity or 
verging upon old age, ‘A Midsummer- Night’s Dream,* 
on the other hand, presents it to us in an aspect such as 
is natural to the exuberance of youth or to the fresh and 
free man wdio has just entered manhood in the full bloom 
of his strength and activity. In the forint*^ we ar6 
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ronscioiis of a glimmering of deep seriousness lying at the 
foundation of the whole and shining through every line 
of the meiTy play; the poem although gliding past our 
view like a vision, possesses nevertheless an inward and 
deeper gravity, and the comic parts even excite such a 
number of suggestive thoughts that our laughter involun- 
tarily changes into a thoughtful smile. In the present 
case, on the other hand, all is fun and frolic, waywardness 
and caprice ; the i)ocm, so to say, is like a merry wanton 
child which, in a short and loosely flowing dress, skips 
along lightly amid the dance of its companions, its foot 
scarcely touching the ground ; playfully it runs out into 
the haziness of the gieen forest-glade, playfully it loses 
itself there; and wo hear but the merry peal of mis- 
chievous laughter resounding from all corners of the forest 
long after the child itself has disappeared. 

At a first glance we are almost more puzzled hero than 
in the case of ‘The Tempest’ as to what— from an 
aesthetic point of view — to make of the strange airy 
creatures which are presented to us in ‘A Midsummer 
^sight’s Dream.’ There is here such a w^anton play of 
fancy and merriment, such a gay. succession of pranks, 
that upon a first impression wc might bo inclined to deny 
that the piece possesses any deeper significance, any 
rational meaning. Thostsus, the old ancestral hero of the 
Athenians, and the Amazon Queen Hippolyta, aie on the 
point of celebrating their wedding, and through the entire 
play, in fact, do nothing but talk of marriage and marry- 
ing. Further, wo have tw^o other loving couples, young 
noble Anthenian j^ouths and maidens, whose union is 
liindcnjd by an ill-tempered old father and also by their 
own self-will ; they commence an intrigue which, how- 
ever, comes to a standstill when only h:ilf accomplished, 
so that this also cannot be regarded as the cuntre of the 
whole. Then, we have Oberoii and Titania, who are like- 
wise in ill-humour and at jealous bickerings; and again, 
the pranks of the whole airy elf-tribe whose bantering play 
thwarts the plans and resolves of the mortals. Lastly, we 
have crowded into the piece a company of amateur players, 
persons from the lower orders, who, with the utmost sense- 
lessness and the most foolish ideas, rehearse and exhibit 
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a play which seems to have as little connection with the 
wWe, as the other parts among one another. In face 
of these not merely perfectly heterogeneoua elements, but 
elements that are apparently strung together without 
either order or arrangement, it seems a hopeless under- 
taking to answer the question, as to what is the centre 
and gravitating point upon which the drama hero turns, 
and in how far - in a< cordanco with the first requisite of 
aH— does it form a living, harmonious whole. 

In the first place it is self-evident that the play is 
based upon the comic view of life, that is to say upon 
Shakspeare’s i‘lea of comedy. This is here expressed with- 
out reserve and in the clearest manner possible, in so far 
as it is not only in particular cases that the maddest freaks 
of accident come into conflict with human capriciousne>s, 
folly and perversity, thus thwarting one another in turn, 
but that the principal spheres of life are made mutually to 
parody one another in mirthful irony. This last feature 
distinguishes ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ from otliei“ 
comedies. Theseus and llippolyta appear obviously to re- 
present the grand, heroic, historical side of human nature. 
Ill place, however, of maintaining their greatness, power 
and dignity, it is exhibited rather as spent in the common 
every-day occurrence of a marriage, which can claim no 
greater significance than it possesses for ordinary mortals ; 
their heroic greatness jiarodies itself, inasmuch as it 
ajipears to exist for no other purpose than to bo mairied 
in a suitable fashion, ’i’he band of mechanics — the 
carpenter, joiner, weaver, bellows-mender and tinker — in 
contrast to the above higher regions of existence, repre- 
sent the lowest sphere in the full prose of every-day life. 
But even they — in place of remaining in their own sjdiere 
and station, where they are fully justified, and even soinc- 
vvliat poetical — force themselves up into the domain of 
the tragic muse, wishing not only to appear more 
poetical, but to make poetry, and accordingly not meiely 
exhibit themselves in an exceedingly ludicrous light, but, 
are, as it were, a parody on themselves as well as on the 
higher sphere of the tragic and the heroic. Midwa}" 
bewteen these two extremes stand the two loving couples, 
who belong to the middle stratum of human society. 
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But in place of endeavouring to regard life from its inner 
and central i)oint — in accordance with their position — 
they also lose themselves in the fantastic play of their own 
selfish love, and thus they too are a parody on themselves 
and their station in life. Lastly the king and queen of 
the fairies and their interference in the action appears to 
represent that higher power which guides the life of men 
by invisible threads. But even this over-ruling power is 
not depicted in its true grandeur, in its highly important 
significance, and quiet mysterious activity ; but, like all 
the other pai^ts of the piece, is also carried along in the 
general whirl of humour. It is represented in palpable, 
bodily forms, and exhibits itself only as the merry bantei*- 
ing play of the personified powers of nature, that is, it 
parodies itself in so far as it too appears subject to the 
caprice of aceddent and to its own waywardness; this is 
clearly evident in Titaniums passion for the ass-headed 
Bottom. 

The theme which the action carries out in tlie spirit of 
the fantasti o-comic view of life is, as A. Scholl piovcs 
more in detail in his ingenious treatise* on ‘A Mid- 
summer hiight’s Dream,* the illusion into which men 
are thrown by love^ the poetry of life, which here holds 
captive the senses of the dramatic personages as if by 
some irresistible charm. It is the magic power of love 
which has caused the bloody feud between Theseus ami 
the Amazon queen to resolve itself into a gay wedding 
feast. Tit ini a has fallen in love with an Indian boy, 
whom Oberon, in a fit of jealousy, demands her to give 
up, so that he may make the boy one of his huntsmen 
and this again gives rise to the bantering ])lay of 
the elves among one another. Kgeus, the father of 
Hermia, has taken a blind preference for Demetrius, wliich 
is his only reason for refusing his daughter’s hand to 
I.ysander, and he wishes to compel her against her will to 
juarry Demetrius. The latter, who was originally devoted 
to* the faithful Helena, suddenly becomes passionately 
enamoured of Hermia, who has an aversion to him. 
Lastly, the play of the mechanics, in which they them- 
selves are wholly engrossed, turns upon the tragic loves 
♦ Blatter fur Uterarische UnterhaUung, 1844 . 
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of Pyramiis and ThiuLe ; moreover Bottom, the leader of 
the company, is unawares thrown into an amorous re- 
lation with Titania. The complication among the different 
pairs of lovers (with the exception of Theseus and 
llippolyta) threatens to become serious : — Oberon’s and 
Titania’s quarrel has already occasioned much mischief, 
and, as Titania herself expressly says, may even load to 
more; — IJermia, in case of her abiding by her refusal, 
is threatened with death or doomed to pass her life in a 
nunnery; — Helena is in despair about the infidelity of 
Demetrius, and the latter about Ilerinia’s cruelty. But 
the purport of the piece is not to give a comic representa- 
tion of love — this is not the actual theme of the poem. 
On the contrary, the action exhibits the serious side of the 
passion of love only so as to parody this seriousness by 
representing love itself as a mere plaything, a mere 
illusion ; in short, the action in reality parodies itself. 
This is why love here does not appear as an inward 
fascination of the heart, proceeding from the imagination 
or from the force of the involuntarily changing dis- 
position of the lovers, but that it, at the same time, 
appears subject to the outward magic interference of 
higher beings, who carry on their bantering play with 
them. Oberori’s magic herbs cause Lysander and De- 
metrius suddenly to become madly in love with Helena, 
and Titania to dote upon Bottom; but the spell is as 
rapidly dissolved and the right relation restored. The 
acting mechanics are therefore Uot without reason woven 
into the adventures of the magic forest. For, on the one 
hand, tlieir burlesque comedy is intended to remind us 
that the seriousness of these adventures is, after all, not 
meant to be so very serious, and, on the other hand, the 
representation of Pyramus ami Thisbe draws the tragic 
pathos of love down to the level of the ludicrous, and 
thereby, at the same time, parodies the appaiontly tragic 
significance of love which is depicted in the piece itself. 
Hence A. Scholl very justly remarks, that, ‘ When 
Demetrius and Lysander make fun of the candour with 
which these true-hearted dilettanti cast aside their masks 
during their performance, wo cannot avoid recalling to 
mind that they themselves had shortly before, in the 
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wood, no less quickly fallen out of their own parts. 
When these gentlemen consider Pyramns a bnd lover, 
they forget that they had previously been no better them- 
selves ; they had then declaimed about love as unreason- 
ably as here Pyramus and Thisbo. Like the latter, they 
were separated from their happiness by a wall which was 
no wall but a delusion, they drew daggers which were as 
harmless as those of Pyramus, and were, in spite of all 
their elf -rts, no better than the mechanics, that i'^ to say, 
they were the means of making ethers laugh, the elves and 
ourselves. Nay, Puck makes the maddest game of these 
good citizens, for Ik)ttom is more comfortable in the en- 
chanted wood than they. The merry Puck ha-^, indeed, by 
a mad prank had his laugh over the awkward workmen and 
the lovely fairy queen, but in deceiving the foolish mortals 
has at the same time deceived himself. For although he, 
the elf, has driven r^ysandcr and Demetrius and the terrified 
mechanics about the wood, the elves have, in turn, been 
unceremoniously sent hither and thither to do the errands 
of Bottom, the ruling favourite of Titania ; Bottom had 
wit enough to chaff the small Masters C(d>vved, Peas- 
blossom and Mustard-seed, as much as Puck had chaffed 
him and his fellows. Thus no party can accuse the other 
of anything, and in the end wo do not know whether the 
mortals have been dreaming of elves, tlie elves of mortals, 
or wo ourselves of both.* In fact, the whole play is a 
bantering game, in wliich all parties are quizzed in turn, 
and which, at the same time, makes game of the audienijo 
as w'ell. 

In the first place this tendency of one part parodying 
the other, and the identity of the theme — which the action 
carries out with an equal tendency to parody in a \ ariety 
of ways — brings all the different groups of the dramatic 
characters into close community, inasmuch as all appear to 
b(; animated by the same spirit. The play of the 
mechanics ridicules, in the gayest manner, not only the 
contents of the piece itself, but all dramatic art as well ; 
in the end, however, the piece which parodies everything 
and is again a parody on itself, carries this tendency to a 
climax, and is thus the means of rounding off the whole, 
by, as it wore, giving the drama its point. Further, tiieic 
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is no want of external connection between the several 
parts of the action, which connection is certainly 
slight and loose but has been arranged by a skilful 
hand. The marriage festival of Theseus and Hippolyta 
forms, so to say, a splendid golden frame to the whole 
picture, with which all the several scenes stand in some 
sort of connection. Within it wo have the gambols of 
the elves among one another, which, like a gay ribbon, 
arc woven into the plans of the loving couples and into 
the doings of the mechanics ; hence they represent a kind 
of relation between these two groups, while the blessings 
which they at the beginning intended to bestow, and in 
the end actually do bestow, upon the hou-e and lineage 
of Theseus make them partakers of the marriage feast, 
and give them a well-founded place in the drama. The 
play within the play, lastly, occui>ies the samo position 
as a part of the wedding festivities. 

If we look at the whole from those points of view and 
reflect upon the impression which the piece leaves upon 
us, it seems to me that there cannot be any doubt as lo 
what was the spirit in which Shaksj)eare conceived it, 
and what was the intention and view which guided him 
in its composition. The title again intimates this. Human 
life appears conceived as a fantastic midsummer night’s 
dream. As in a dream, the airy picture flits i)ast our 
minds with the quickness of wit; the remotest regions, 
the strangest and most motley figures mix with one 
another, and, in form and composition, make an exceedingly^ 
curious medley; as in a dream they thwart, embarrass 
and disembarrass one another in turn, and— owing to 
their constant change of character and wavering feelings 
and passions— vanish, like the figures of a dream, into an 
uncertain chiaro scuro ; as in a dream, the play within the 
play holds up its puzzling concave mirror to the whole ; 
and as, doubtless, in real dreams the shadow of reason 
comments upon the individual images in a state of half 
doubt, half belief— at one time denying them their ap- 
i)aront reality, at another again, allowing itself to be 
carried away by them -so this piece, in its tendency to 
parody, while flitting past our sight is, at the same lime^ 
always criticising itself. 
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It is a very old poetical idea to look upon life as a dream. 
Even in Plato’s idealistic philosophy it is to a certain extent 
represented in this light, inasmuch as he supposes that the 
human mind weaves and forms out of the dark remem- 
brances of its previous, true existence on earth (the ideas 
of things ) a motley tissue of error and truth ; Calderon also 
has worked out this idea in a serious, even though not 
actually tragic drama. To treat the idea seriously, however, 
is obviously a mistake in art ; for in sober truth and in 
accordance with its full and true conception, human life is 
no dream, and this, in fact, is by no means what Plato meant 
ijO say. Only from a one-sided point of view, and one there<- 
fore which annuls itself, can it appear to be so ; in fact 
only the one side of life is dream-like. For in a dream all 
the powers of the mind and soul are active in their way, 
and first the one and then the other maintains a certain 
ascendancy over the rest, as in waking reality. Except, 
however, that in a dream the self-consciousness which 
embraces all the powers of the mind and which arranges 
and controls them, is withdrawn from its position as tlie 
centre and gravitating point, and, so to say, loses itself in 
the difierent forces and endeavours which it ought to 
direct. The individual JSelf does, it is true, continue to exist 
in face of the world of dreams ; it is sensitive, feels and 
thinks ; but as — in accordance with its feelings and thoughts 
— dreamland is f erpetually varying and changing its 
form, it, at the same time, becomes blended into one with 
reality ; both sides lose their independence, their definite 
boundaries towards one another. Even the images, the 
objects which stand opposed to the dreaming individual 
yelf, rise and flow one into the other, although the latter 
continually represents them to itself as things exter- 
nal, independent and distinct from itself. This accounts 
for the incoherency of dreams ; they possess neither law 
nor order, in them, all is confusion. And inasmuch as the 
whole moves in the subjectivity of the mind which is 
forcibly isolated from the objective and external world, the 
iirtei action between the inner and outer world is annulled, 
and those objects which appear before the mind are but 
the reflexes of its own sensations and remembrances, 
wishes and desires; in the same way, the dixjam with 
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its ideas appears only an unsubstantial delusive image, 
which is annulled in its very origin and becomes absorbed 
by the reality of the waking state. But this reality itself 
resembles a dream when conceived from its transitoriness, 
its unsteadiness and uncertainty, as conditioned and 
determined by the play of accident as \N'ell as by the un- 
accountable changes of our feelings and humours, ideas 
and endeavours. (Conceived in this light, our life stands 
in sharp contrast to that eternal, unchangeable future 
state w'hich, in being certain of itself, is perfectly clear and 
bright, which satisfies all desires, to which we involun- 
tarily look forward and which we are inclined to con- 
sider the only true state, as compared with our present, 
per[)lexing and transient existence, 

Shakspeare places his poem into the midst of this 
contrast and conceives life as a dream in the spirit of this 
contrast. Kegarding it in this light, he is right In denying 
it both order and regularity at the very outset ; strength 
of will, reason and sense are removed to the background, 
while the fullest scope and licence arc given to all the 
other mental faculties, especially to fancy and feeling, 
humour and cai)rice, and those gentle, hidden emotions of 
which we are usually not conscious, but which often con- 
siderably affect our lives. It is more particularly the 
^ower of the imagination that is active in all the characters 
represented, and the cause of their doings and strivings ; 
it creates the dreams and governs the images of dreamland, 
and is therefore also the dominant power in the various 
characters of the piece. Accordingly, in the first place, 
love — the main lever of the action and as here conceived 
and described — is in reality founded only ujion the im- 
agination ; Titania’s fondness for the beautiful Indian 
lx)y is a mcr<3 whim or fancy, but even Oberuii’s jealousy 
is nothing more; old Egeus’ preference for Demetrius 
appears wholly unfounded; it is pure imagination that he 
supposes that Demetrius and no other can ever become his 
son-in-law, and conversely, mere fancy in Hermia that she 
imagines she can marry none other than Lysander. and in 
Helena that she can love no other than Demetrius. This is 
proved by the ease with which a few drops of Puck s magic 
juice — which symbolises the influence of accidental, outward 
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circumstances, situations and relations — converts tJiiir 
feelings and tums their love into different channels. Kay, 
the force of the imagination has even so powerfully laid 
hold of such sober fellows as Bottom, Quince, and Flute, 
that they not only fancy themselves poets and actons, but 
are so afraid of the illusion they intend to produce — 
because they themselves are so engrossed by it — that they 
destroy it at the first opiX)rtunity. The same playful 
fancy also rules the course and the several incidents of 
the action. Lysandcr and Hermia endeavour by flight to 
escape from the power of the strange Athenian law and 
from the sentence i)ronounced upon them by Theseus; 
but the good Helena — who surely could only be the 
gainer by Hermia s absence — betrays their jdan to the 
jealous Demetrius, because she fancies that she can thereby 
touch his heart, and thus win back his love. This is the 
starting point of the action, this first sets it in motion ; 
all the other incidents of the piece are occasioned either 
by Oberon’s intentional interference, by Puck’s fantastic 
tricks, by accident and mistake, or by the change of senti- 
ments and feelings, by the whims and waywardness, and 
the excited imagination of the various personages. The 
same powers determine the scenes, situations, actions and 
events in the land of dreams. When life is represented 
as a dream, the pic(;o as well as art itself, degenerates 
into a mere illusion, and, accordingly, the above de- 
scribed clement of self-parody, must not be wanting ; tho 
burlesque performed in tho play by the mechanics is 
rather a matter of necessity for the complete fulfilment 
of tho fundamental idea. As yet, as a dream, by virtue of 
its very nature, cannot maintain itself, as it must neces- 
sarily jiass over into the waking, actual state of existence, 
so the heterogeneous elements which have thereby fallen 
into utter confusion and discord, are ultimately brought 
into agreement. The strange complications arc solved, 
the marvellous forms of another world disappear, the 
mortals quit the enchanted wood and return to tho 
common reality of town life, until in the end everything 
is brought into order, and the confused fantastic doings 
give way to what is natural, right and rational. 

In tho closing words with which the poet dismisses liis 
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Budience, he himself intimates the meaning of his play by 
saying : 

If wc shadows have offended, 

TliiiiK but this and all is mended : 

'J'hut you have but Blumher'd here 
While these visions did appear, 

And this weak and idle theme 
No more yielding hut a dreamy 
Gentles, do not reprehend. 

And hy calling the piece not only a dream hut ‘ A Mid- 
summer Wight’s Dream,’ the poet gives it the more definite 
explanation which is also expressed in the plot and the 
fundamental features of the whole, viz., that it is not 
a heavy, melancholy dream, such as might he supposed to 
he produced hy the dull, cold spirit of winter, but a gay, 
cheerful and airy image, such as we imagine might he 
dreamt on a bright midsummer night, full of yearning 
and fancy. This night it was customary to celebrate 
with festivals and mirth, and according to the popular 
superstition spirits then wandered about at will, certain 
herbs had a magic effect, and mortals wore induced to play 
all kinds of mad, fantastic pranks. 

It is self-evident that no eminent, staid or thoroughly 
consistent characters could take part in such a play. Only 
the commonest msthetic misapprehension could, in this 
(jase, demand a sharp delineation of character true to 
nature. Ilonco all the figures — in accordance with the 
sense and spirit of the whole — are throughout drawn in a 
kind of wavering chiaro-scuro, with but a few light touches 
and no strong shades whatever. All are full of feeling 
and iniagination, full of self-will and caj^rice, or, like 
Bottom and his associates, full of grotesque folly. 
Ordinary criticism, however, generally clings to the de- 
lineation of characters — a criterion readily discernible— 
and judges the value of the dramatic poem from this one 
point alone. This accounts for the fact of the earlier 
English and some of the recent German critics forming so 
poor an estimate of this play, and for their placing it as 
far back as possible into the days of the poet’s youth. 
Tliis much alone had hitherto been certain, that it existed 
as early as 1598, in which year it is mentioned by Meres, 
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Jl; is only since the discovery of Dr. Fomian’s Diary 
that critics have thought that the year of its compo- 
sition can now be ‘ determined more accurately. For- 
man gives a very accurate account of the remarkably 
cold and wet summer of ISO!, and the features of this 
description do certainly coincide very closely with tlie 
destructive natural phenomena which Titania (ii. 1) de- 
scribes as the sad results of the dispute between herself 
and Oberon. Halliwell* was the first to draw attention 
to this, and it is no doubt possible that, as ho thinks, the 
play was written as early as the winter of 1504, and 
brought upon the stage at the beginning of the following- 
year; earlier than this it certainly cannot have been 
written. Still, the above circumstance is not cogent, for 
the summer of 1504 may, even two or three years subse- 
quently, have been the type from which the poet borrowed 
the several features in Titania’s speech. From internal 
evidence I am inclined to assume that 150()-i>7 was th(^ 
year in which the piece was composed. For, in spiiit and 
character, it agrees so entirely with the works belonging 
to the close of the second period of Shakspeare's career 
that it would be difficult for any one to separate it from 
these. The great nuiiihor of imssages in rhyme, wliieli 
occur more particularly in the conversations between tlio 
lovers, and the elves among one another, as well us tla^ 
many iiitersperbod i)uems and songs are naturally explained 
by the lyrical character of the whole and by the subjei-t 
of the conversations. 

Many commentators still think that the play was 
originally eomposed by Shakspeare as a kind of wedding 
present for his friend the Earl of Southampton. But tlit^ 
latter’s marriage with Mi.-'S Vemou did not take place till 
1598, hence, we should with Ticck have further to suppose 
that the piece did not appear in its present form till 1600, 
in which year it was printed. However, I consider this 
conjecture untenable ; at all events it is not easy to see 
how the title of ‘A Midsnmmer Night’s Dream’ — by 
which, however, it is mentioned by Mercs — could bo 
appropriate for the ‘masque’ of Oberon and Titania with 
its ‘ anti-masque,’ the play of the mechauios, in short, fur 

• An Tntrodvetim to Shahspeare's * Midsummer jSighV<i Dreom^ p. 6. 

YOL. II. O 
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a mere epithalaniiuiii. But, in fact, it would in any case 
be a strange and almost impertinent proceeding to present 
a noble patron with a wedding present in the, femn of 
a poem where low — fiv>m its serious and ethical side — is 
made a subject for laughter and represented only from 
a comic aspect, in its faithlessness and levity, as a mere 
play of tlie imagination, an<l where even the marriage feast 
of Theseus appears in a comical light owing to the mannei 
in which it is celebrated. And it would have even been 
a greater want of tact to bring a piece, composed for such 
an occasion, on to tlie public stage either before or after 
tlie earl’s marriage.* 

* Kfld Elz!) on Shalcspeare^ p. 37, translated by Ti. D. 

Schmitz, Lou- Ion, 1S70 has recently brought forward the hypothesis, 
and, in ids usual tclioiaily luaauer, endeavoured to prove that 
A Mifhummer Ni(fht^8 JJreaiu was not written for the marriage festival 
of tlie Earl of Soiithainpton, but, no doubt, for the wedding of the 
Karl of Essex, which look jilaco in the lirst mouths of the year 1590. 
His placing the piece back to tlie year 1589-90, and classing it in 
the same series with Shaks})eaie’s earliest come- lies — with The 
Coniedif of JiJrror^, The Too Geuthmen of Verona^ etc. — will, as I 
iliiiik. be a stumbling-block in tUe way of any one who knows how 
to ( stifiiiite the beauties of A Midmmmer A'iyhVs Dream, and who 
possesses any line ftcling for the dilferences of language, versification, 
conipo.'it ion and the loading motives of a poem. But ajiar. from Ibis 
objection — which, I admit, rests upon the unsafe ground of the fiehug 
for style — apart from the inappropriatciiess of the sul>ject for a 
wedding present, and apart also from th** fact that Bhakspeare's 
intimate relation with the Earl of Essex is a mere conjeotuie which 
cannot be proved by any authentic data, the hypothesis is contradicted 
by the circumstance that the marriage of the Earl of Essex (like tliat of 
the Karl of Southamptom) was celcbratcil without the Queen's per- 
mission, accordingly ‘clandestinely.' On this account it is not even 
known when the marriage took place, ami that it must have taken place 
at latifetin March or at tlie beg.nning of April, 1.590. is only concluded 
from the lurtli of the eldest chill hi January, 1591. Dr. Elzo tries in 
vain to find his way out of this difiieulty, whi h be holds against Tieck's 
hypothesis. For ev»n though Southampton may have had more 
reasons for keeping his marriage a secret than Essex, still a wedding 
wdth ‘ song and meniment ’ and with theatrical repiesscnta ions — hence 
with the participation of a whole company of players — is evidently 
no * clandeBtiut) ' marriage, and could not well have been kept secret 
from the Queen. Elze, it is true, thinks that Oberon's behest to the 
elves, ‘Now, until break of day,’ etc., obviously contains the poet's 
congratulations upoii a marriage, and that the lines can scarcely bo 
understood otherwise. I think, however, that the lines are to be 
unilei stood only by its being presupposed tliat the piece refers to 
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As regards ‘ The Tempest/ on the other hand, Drake ^ 
has made it seem very probable that the piece cannot 
have been written before 1609-10. As has already been 
pointed out, a grave seriousness pervades the whole, and 
the formation of the characters, composition and language 
testify so decidedly to the poet’s perfect mastery of liis 
art, that the drama — as indeed is assumed by most com- 
mentators — must unquestionably be reckoned among 
8hakspeare*s last works. We only know that it was 
performed at court on the 1st of November, 161 l,f and 


a marriage ontside of the theatre. Directly, of course, they do refer to the 
iiiurriage in the play, to the accomplishment of the object for the sake 
ot which the fairies had come from India to Ath. ns. It is much the 
same as reganls the already quoted lines at the end of the piece : 
* If we shadows have offended,* etc., which Elze thinks ‘ would be 
exceedingly Hat and meaningless had they not been sptkeii at Essex’s 
wedding.* But the reference which Elze assigns to these lines, can, 
in my opinion, be found only by our being first convinced of tlio 
existence of such a reference. Taken by tlnmselvos the lines have 
precisely os much sense and significance as similar passages in several 
others of Shaks(ieare*s pieces, where the acto. s at the conclusion l>eg 
for a favourabk; reception of the play, and to be excusid for any 
shortcomings and defects in the performance; their significance is 
oven enhanced by the fact, that Sliakspeure — as lie is fond of doing 
— jioints to the meaning and significance of his composition as a 
whole ill the closing words. Lastly, Elze endeavours to apply the 
allegorical explanation in favour of his hypothesis, according to which, 
(in the celebrated passage in act ii. 1, ‘My gentle Puck, come 
hitlier,* etc.,) Cynthia is supposed to signify the (iueen ; the Earth (!) 
the Countess of Sheffield ; the little W« stern Flowtir, the Countess 
of Essex (the mother of the bridegroom); Cupid, the Earl ol 
Lci.-ister(!); — au hypothesis which N. J. Halpin discusses at full 
langtii in his Oberoua Vision in the Midsummer Night s Dreamy ilhis- 
t rated y etc., (London : pr. for the Sh. Soc. 1843). But I am bold 
enough, with Delius, not only at once to deny the allegorical signifi- 
cance of these lines, but to maintain that such a fiosty and forced 
allegory might possibly suit the style of J Lilly (from wj.ose Emhjmkm 
Halpin has borrowed it, and arranged it to suit the above passage), 
but that for this very reason it is tuoroughly un-Sliakspearian. in 
addition to this the conm ction b« tween A Midsummer Night's Dream 
iind the so-called ma'<qucs — uj)on which great emjdmsis is laid — seems 
to me, as already said, to be a very distant one, from which little 
or nothing can be deduced in favour of the marriage-hypothesis. 

* * Life and Times of Shakspeare, ii. 503. 

t Peter Cunningham, Extracts from the Accounts of the JteveUy 
etc., p. 211. According to an article in The Athemeum of June, 

Q a 
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therefore K. J. Klement’s* strange opinion naturally 
falls to the ground of itself. According to him the 
drama was written especially for the festival arranged 
ill honour of tlie marriage of the Count Palatine with 
the Princess Elizabeth in 1612, and he considers it a 
thoroughly political piece, Prospero being supjiosed to 
ro[)iesent King James, Alonso the King of Spain, Miranda 
the Princess Elizabeth, Ferdinand the Count Palatine, 
the witeh Sycorax — only imagine! — the deceased Queen 
Elizabeth, and Caliban, partly the Indian savages in 
goiieial, partly the colony of Virginia which Elizabeth 
honoured with her special patronage. Equally untenable 
is Hunter sf o] union, according to which ‘ The Tempest* 
is supjiosod to bo the play mentioned by Meres under the 
title of ‘Love’s Labour Won * (which however no longer 
exists under this name), and that it appeared on the stage 
as early as 1505. For ‘ Love’s Labour Won’ is without 
doubt ‘All’s Well tliat Ends Well;* mo’ cover, one of 
(fonzalo’s si)ecche8 (ii. 1) is taken nlmost word for word 
from a passage in Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s 
Essays, and this did not appear till 1603. Lastly, as 
even Malone pointed out, Sliakspeare’s description of 
the tempest, as already said, hears an unmistakable 
resemblance to the account which Silvester Jourdan { 
gives of the hurricane which in July 1 609 scattered the 
fleet, then on its way to Virginiarand under the command 
of Sir G. Sommers, and drove the Admiral’s shiji on to the 
rocky shores of the Bermudas. Even the fact of the 
j)icco having been performed at court in 1611, and of its 
having been repeated at the beginning of 1()13, during 
the festivities in honour .of the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth, proves that it must at the time have still been 


p. 863, The Eyiractu from the Accounts of the Revels, etc., are Buspected 
of beinj? forgoiios in so far as tliey concern the thentrical pertoriiiauces, 
honcG also b.s ngaida tlic representation of Othello and Measure for 
Measure, I' urther remarks on tliis point in tlio note at the end of 
liook vii. 

* Shnkspeare*8 Sturm historisch heleuchtet, Leipzi^:, 1846. 
t Disquisitions on the Scene, Origin, and Dale of Shaltspearif^ 
Tempest. London, 1839. 
t Discovery of the Rermudas, etc., 1610 
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a new and favourite piece. This is corroboi ated, als(/, by 
a passage in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ which was 
played for the first time in 1614; he there ridicules such 
poets as exliibit ‘servant -monsters’ and produce ‘tales, 
tempests, and such-like drolleries.* \V hat is most pro- 
bable, therefore, is that ‘ i he Tempest * must be assigned 
to the year 1611.* 

♦ M. Carriere (No. 2 of his explanations to W. v. Kanlbach s 
Shakspeare-galerie, Berlin, 18.57) in hi.s ingenious rlescription of Shnk- 
8peare*8 Seelenlehen und Geistesgeachichtet establishes an hypothesis 
both profound und interesting (which Campbell had already in- 
c'dentally brought forward), that The Temped is Sl.akspcare^s last 
dramatic work, and that ho wrote the play, at all events, somewhat 
with the intention of offering it to his country as his farewell, a 
legacy of the mind and spirit in wldeh lie had conceived and poetieallv 
described life and history. Carriere illustrates and exjdains the piece 
in the spirit of tliis hypothesis, and in doing so, 1 am glad to say, 
agrees with my interpretation in all cssi ntial points. I, on iny part, 
would bo inclined to siiare so pleasing an hy])o(heHis, were it not thet 
the data we possess regarding tlie origin of Henry VIII, (which I 
shall speik of when discussing the piece) force us to assume that 
Henry VII L was written one year later. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

love’s labour’s lost, the two gentleme>i or verona. 
all’s well that ends well. 

1. Love’s Labour's Lost. 

‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ is directly connected with ‘ Twelfth 
Eight,’ that is, if wo consider the latter as standing mid- 
way between Shakspearo’s comedies of Fancy and his 
comedies of Intrigue. The fantastic element is decidedly 
prominent. Caprice and accident, whimsical freaks, 
strange fantastico-comic characters and situations carry 
on their game, but intrigue predominates, inasmuch as the 
little action there is in the play turns upon the plots 
and counter- plots of the two contending parties in the 
sphere of lo^■o. This play accoidingly terms the begin- 
ning of a scries of pieces which may be termed the 
Comedies of Intrigue. 

The young King of Navarre with three of his knightly 
companions form the strange resolution of devoting three 
years to study and philosophy in strict seclusion from 
the world and especially from all female society. They 
have bound themselves by an oath to keep this engage- 
ment. Their resolution, however, is soon thwarted by the 
arrival of the beautiful Princess of France accompanied by 
her ladies, who seeks an interview on urgent affairs of state, 
and therefore cannot be refused. All the champions <)f 
philosophy and seclusion fall in love with these ladies, 
who are as lovable as they are mischievous. Hereupoi\ 
ensues a lively combat of wit and caprice, in which the 
knights either taunt and ridicule one another on account 
of their 1: roken vow — trying at the same time to justify 
themselves, or seek to win their ladies’ hearts ; the latter, 
however, cleverly manage to defend themselves, outdo 
wit by wit, and satisfactorily punish the gentlemen for 
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l)reakiiig a vow, as quickly renounced as it was foolishly 
made, and for their affectation of superior wisdom. In- 
terwoven with this, in an amusing contrast, are the 
comic scenes between two absurd learned pedants and an 
absurd knightly pedant, a young and saucy page and a 
])rivileg*ed fool. 'I’his glittering fabric is suddenly torn 
to ))ieces by the announcement of the death of the father 
of the I rincess, an infirm old man, and the jviece closes 
with a moral expressed in ajocoso manner, but in reality 
Very serious in character: what tlie King and his com- 
panions had engaged to do in whimsical, arrogant capric e 
is forced upon them — though in a somewhat modified 
form — by their ladies. A song between Spring and Winter 
(cuckoo and owl) forms a graceful epilogue which, in a 
poetical chiaro-scuro, alludes to the meaning and purport 
of the whole. 

The inner and ideal centre upon which this graceful 
piece turns - in the light, ]»hiyful luoveim nt of its humour 
— is the significant contrast hetwcoii the fresh leality of life 
which ever renews its youth, and the al stract, dry and 
dead, study of philosophy. This contract, when, in abso- 
lute strictness, it completely sepamtes the two sides that 
belong to one another, at once contains an untruth wliicli 
equally affects lx)th sides, deprives both of their claim of 
right, and leads them into folly and into contradiction 
with themselves. That philosophy which disregards all 
reality and seeks to bury itself within itself, either suo 
ceeds in entombing itself in the barren sand of a shallow, 
absurd and pedantic learning, or else — overcome by the 
fascinations of youthful life — it l)ecomes untrue to itself, 
turns into its opposite, and is justly derided as nieio 
affectation and empty pi\tence One of these results is 
exhibited here in the case of the learned Curate Sir 
Kathaniel, and the Schoolmaster Holofernes, two starched 
representatives of the retailers of learned trilles, and in 
the pompous, boiiihastic Spanish Knight, a very Don 
Quixote in high-flown phraseology; the other is exhibited 
in the fate of the King and his associates. Owing to 
their capricious endeavour to gain knowledge and to study 
j)hilos<)|>hy, by living an entirely secluded life, thi^y 
luiee fall into all the frivolities ani follies of love; in 
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h|>ite of their oaths and vows of fraternity, nature and 
living reality assert themselves and win an easy victory. 
And yet the victory of false wisdom is in reality nothing 
more than a victory of folly over folly. For nature and 
reality, taken by themselves are only changing pictures, 
tran.'^ient phenomena to interpret which correctly is the 
task of the inquiring mind. When they are not rightly 
understood, when the ethical relations forming their 
substance are not recognised, then life itself degenerates 
into a mere semblance, all fhe activity and pleasure in 
life become mere play and frivolity; without the serious- 
ness of this recognition, love is mere tinsel, while talent, 
intelligence and culture become mere vain wit and an 
eini)ty play of thoughts. This recognition is not, how- 
evf.r, attained by communities for philosophical study 
and discussions, but by serious self-examination, by the 
exercise of self-control and the curbing of one’s owm lusts 
and desires, by seclusion only in this sense and for this 
end. This, therefore, is imposed upon the Prince and his 
companions by their ladies as a punishment f>r their 
arrogance. The fine and ever correct judgment of noble 
women, is here as triumphant as their great talent for 
social wit and refined intrigue. The moral of the piece 
may be said to be contained in the speech of the Princess 
where she condemns the King to a twelvemontli’s fast 
and strict seclusion, in the sense intimated above, and 
again in the 'words of Rosaline, in which she makes it a 
condition to the vain Biron — a man who boasts of the 
power of his mind and wit in social intercourse — that, to 
win her love he shall for a twelvemonth from day to day 
visit ‘the speechless sick’ and ‘converse with groaning 
wretches,’ and, in oicler to exercise all the powers of his 
wit, demands of him ‘to force the pained impotent to 
smile.’ 'J he end of the comedy thus, to a certain extent, 
returns to where it began : both sides of the contrast out 
of which it arose prove thennselvcs untenable in th(‘ir 
one sided exelusivcncss : the highest delight and pleasure 
of existence, all wit and all talents arc mere vanity with- 
out the earnestness and depth of the thoughtful mind 
which apprehends the esscnco of life; but study ami 
philosojkhy, also, are pure folly when kept quite apurf 
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from real life. It js the same contrast as that between 
Spring and Winter (cuckoo and owl) : if separate from one 
another they would lead either to excessive luxuriousness 
or to a deadly state of torpidity ; but they are not separate 
and are not intended to be separate, their constant change 
in Hsing out of and passing over one into the other, in 
short, their mutual inter-action produces true life. 

This deeper significance of the ineriy piece, with its 
fine irony and harmless satire, is, of course, not expressed 
in didactic breadth, but only intimated in a playful 
manner. Shakspeare was too well aware that it was not 
the business of the drama to preach morals, and that to 
give pedantic emphasis to the serious ethical relations 
would not only injure the effect of the comic, but abso- 
lutely destroy it. And yet it is only the above-described 
contrast from which the whole is conceived, and upon 
which its deeper significance rests, that explains why 
Shakspeare furnished the main action — the bearers of 
which are the King and the Princess with their knights 
and ladies — with the ludicrous subordinate figures of Sir 
Nathaniel, Holofernes, Don Armado and Dull, etc., and 
with a series of intermezzos which apparently stand in no 
sort of connection with it. These obviously form an 
essential part of the whole, and the addition of the 
satirical element is, at the same time, intended to place its 
significance in a still clearer light. For there can scarcely 
be any doubt that the piece contains a satirical tendency, 
even though it be only as a secondary motive. Further, 
it was doubtless intended to parody the pretentious, 
pedantic learning (which, as we have already seen, at first 
combatted the popular theatre, or contemptuously turned 
its back upon it), as well as the want of taste with which, 
not only John Lilly, but even his learned piedecessors, 
and stiil more so his servile imitators, did their best to 
corrupt the English language by coquetting with points, 
antitheses, alliterations, etymologies and orthogiaphical 
improvements, and by the perpetual introduction of Latin 
phrases and learned allusions, images and similies.* The 

• Holofernes is supposed — by Warburton and Farmer — to represe t 
Jolm Flor o, a tcaclier of Italian. St o Drake i. 474 , ii. 493. Knijstit, 
Shakiipere SttuUes, ’), 122 f. 
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pieco thus receives not merely a significant secondary 
purport, but its peculiar character also is thereby deter- 
mined. For wherever Shakspeare, in his comedies, allows 
the interference of the satirical element, he surrounds it 
with such an abundance of wit and jest, that it is, so to 
say, lost in their midst ; this is evidently done to rid it 
of its offensive sting, and to lessen the impression of 
deliberateness. The reason of the poet’s having given 
the whole such a bright colouring, is, that when regarded 
from without, the piece ap])ears to be but an insignificant 
])lay of jest and joke, but a merry rivalry of wit and 
banter among the dramatic personages. 

That this comedy exi.sted as early as 1598, and indeed 
had existed some time previously, is proved by the extant 
quarto edition of 1598, and also by the testimony of Meies, 
who mentions it together with its pendant ‘ Love’s Labour 
Won.’ The latter, as already said, is undoubtedly identical 
with ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,' and Shakspeare subse- 
quently merely altered its title for reasons unknown to 
'us, perhaps because he felt, that owing to the difibrern e in 
the fundamental meaning of the two pieces, the similaiity 
of tlie titles had no proper sense. For ‘All’s Well that 
Ends Well,’ in spirit and meaning is much more closely 
allied to ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ than to ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost it is only as i-egards its subject that it 
forms a sort of contrast to the latter. Tlie subject- 
matt er in tin 5 present case, however, seems to be Shak- 
spearc’sown inventiun,* whereas in ‘All’s N»ell that Ends 
Well ’ he dr« w his mat* rials from a novel of iloccaccio ; f 
and in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ several main 
features, at least, aro taken from an episode in the Spanish 
pastoral romance of ‘ Diana in Love,’ by Montemajor, and 

• Douce, lUudratUms of Shalispeare, etc., conjectures that Litre* 
Lalmir'a Ijost elso is founded ui)oii some French tale ; but his con- 
jecture is a irieie conjecture. Moreover, why should not ShakspLare, 
pcThapB stiinulatcd by sumo old Italian comedy (as might be imagined 
from feiujli figures ns the braggart Arinado and the pedant Holofernes, 
which Wi re quite coniinon on the Italian stage), have fidlowed liisowii 
invention, e specially when it was as simple as iu tlje present case? 

t Deeniiientn IJl.^ which was translated into Knglish as early at 
I y Vayntcr, in his Vuhice of Thaw/re, i. 28, ami lias been re- 
printed by Collier in his tSUiktSjfeart s Library^ vo.b ii. No. 3. 
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from Sydney’s ‘ Arcadia.’* But as regards another main 
feature — the story of the friendship between Valentine 
and Proteus— no certain source has as yet been discovered. 
The publication of the three comedies probably falls 
within the years 1590 and 1593. To determine the date of 
their origin more accurately than this is, I think, impos- 
sible, considering the meagremss of our information; yet 
‘ All’s W ell that Ends Well ’ may perhaps be regarded as 
having appeared somewhat later than ‘ I’he I’wo Gentle- 
men of Verona’ and ‘ Love s Labour’s Lost.’ Tlie greater 
finish manifested throughout the whole of ‘ Love’s 
T<abour’s Lost,’ is unquestionably owing to the later revi- 
sion whi(3h, HS we positively know, the piece was subjected 
to by Shakspeare about 1 597.f This probably also accounts 
for the greater finish of its versification, its shaq)er dis- 
tinction between the ditferences of expression in which 
tlie \arious personages converse with one another, each 
according to his respect ve characb r.J That it was 
(originally older, at least than ‘ All’s V\ ell that Ends Well,’ 
is proved by the frequent o curreme of rhymes, which 
(Xjcur throughout whole scenes, together with rhyming 
(!ouplets and doggerel verses which Shakspeare allowed to 
nunain after h s revision. There is also, as I think, in 
Shakspeare’s own diidion a re-echo of that jirotontious 
.'‘tyle of writing peculiar to Lilly which deliglitcd in 
antitheses and puns, und wlii :h Shakspeare hinisclf ridi- 

♦ The translation of Monteinajor’s Diana into English (by J. Yonge) 
(lid not appear till 15‘.)8; but Shaksj^eare might hav»* known the story 
of Fclismene (Julia), either from an eclogue of Bamaby Googe (aceonl- 
ing to Malono it appeared in 1 568), which, as Simrock observes, is 
only a vius.ficd iiiiitntioii of Moiiteniajor’s episode, or, he might have 
taken it directly from tliat nf>vel of J3audollo (ii. S i), of whieh he sub- 
sequently made use in Ins Twelfth Nif/hi, and from which Moiitemajor 
had borrowed his subject. Com [/are iSimrock, 1. c. iii. 256 f. 

t On the title-page of the atiove-mentioned quarto of 1598, it 19 
expressly said, newly corrected ar.d augmenb d ; and as, in addition, 
we liave the further romaik, “as it was preseiik*d before her Highness 
tills last Christmas,” the revision must have heeu completed before 
Christmas, 1587. That it was made by Sliakspeares own Jiand, is 
evident from tlie f.ict that the text of the folio of 1623 is only a ropiint 
of tliis same qmirto. 

t Attention I as been drawn to thi? hr Hr. von Friess(m, in the 
Sliahapeare-JalirhuJi^ ii. 58 f. 
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e xiles, wlieioas the ch tra ters, owi g to the one-sided a cl 
sketchy manner in which they - re every now and aga ii 
drawn (for instance, Arraado, Iloloferiies, Sii^Natlianiel), 
b Tder upon cnricaNires, and betray tlie youthful want of 
psychological cul ure. 

When Malon«j and Drake assign ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well ’ to the year 15‘.i8, and (’halmers places it as late as 
1599, they arc quite at fault, to judge from all the in- 
ternal evidence (character, language, versification, etc.), 
Chalmers even because ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,* as 
aljcady said, is witliont doubt identical with tlie ‘Love’s 
I.abour Won* mentioned by Mores, whereas Malone and 
Drake have omitted to consider the possibility, as to how 
two or even three pieces could have been written by Shak- 
speare in 1598, and yet be mentioned by Meres whose 
work was printed in the same year. Still Coleridge, 
Tieck, Collier, and Knight fancy that ‘ All’s U ell that 
Ends Well’ contains traces of two different styles, of 
which one is su])posed to belong to an earlier, the other 
to a later period in Shakspoare’s style of diction ; Shak- 
speare therefore, they think, must subsequently have 
remodelled the piece, and that this would also explain 
the change of the tide.* I bow to these authorities, 
although I cannot say that I have hero found much 
greater deviations in s'yle than in most of the earlier 
plays, all of which Shakspeare probably altered and 
imp oved at a later date. It, however, seems to me that 
‘ All’s Well that Ends Well ’ stands somewhat nearer to the 
matnrer yearw of the poet’s career than ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ and ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ The latter 
piece, at all events, is dated too late by Mahmeand Chalmers ; 
for although both maintain that the piece, as regards 
oJiaracter, language and versification, is one of his earlier 
rompositionN, they nevertheless do not place it eai lior than 
15^)5 — again because of certain supposed allusions toevetits 
of the time, but especially bocan.^o of some lines which 
speak of discoveries of islands, of war and ])08tilerice, 
which Malone refers to the plague of 159d. to the second 
invasion threatened by Spain, and to Sir Walter Ealeigh’s 
voyage of discover\ in 1595. W o hive, however, already 
* Collier’s Shakespeare^ iii. 203. Knight, Shahsj). Studies, p. 134 f. 
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seen, in the case of * Twelfth Kight/ bow little weight 
can be attached to such single features, the correct signiti 
cauce of which must ever l emain very doubtful. 

2. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

This piece I consider one of Shakspcarc’s earliest works. 
It is true that, as regards details, the play is rich in 
peculiar beauties, but, taken as a whole, we still observe a 
certain youthful awkwardness, and a want of ilepth in 
poetical execution. It is distinguished by an easy, 
smooth and harmonious flow of language, by a fj*<'shness, 
gaiety and naivete of wit and humour (as in ISpeed and 
Launce), and by a delineation of character which is 
indeed sketchy, but nevertheless well given. Even the 
sharp contrast into which -as we have seen — Shakspeare is 
fond of placing his characters, and which he employs as 
the pr nciple of his groupings, is hero specially prominent 
in the characters of Proteus and Valentine, Julia and 
Silvia, Speed and Launce. But the verv sharpness of 
tho>e contrasts, and the carefully worked out parallels 
betwetn the contrasted couples, bet* ays the youthful 
poet, ^loreover, as a whole, the | lay makes the im- 
] ression of superficiality j not only is tie conception of 
life in general, but even the individual thoughts are 
want ng in depth and breadth; the several paits aie not 
smoothly rounded off nor are they harmoniously connected. 
Much that ought to have been further develop* d is only 
liintod at, and the end, especially, is introduced so arbi- 
trarily, and so hurriedly I'rouglit to a close ihat some 
I nglish critics have conjectured that the piece was never 
actually finished. Excellent, indeed, is the manner in 
which the poet has contrived to make use of tlie materials 
indispensable to comic poetry — accident, capric e and error, 
inconsis’ency, weakness, folly and perversity ; intrigue 
does predominate, it is true, but is borne along and sup- 
portqd hy the fantastic elements of external and interiial 
oontingency. But the humour, which in Shakspeare’s later 
comedies pervades the whole, and gives them their comic 
tsignificance, is wanting; the poet is still too much ab- 
sorbed in directing the couree of the action, and i»' 
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*lolii«ea^>on of the characters ; we cannot help noticitig the 
trouble which it hus cost him to find the end and aim of 
his drama ; in short, he is still too much engrossed with 
his actual work, and this checks the flight of his thought, 
and the free play of his imagination. 

Love, in its double form of sexual love and friendship, 
is evidently the basis of the whole, the leading centre of 
the action. To represent this foundation in its uncertainty 
and instability — in other words, to describe it within the 
comic view of life, in contradiction with its true iiaturei^ 
is manifestly the purport and tendency of the play; this 
is, however, too seriously and strongly emphasised, and 
thus the representation loses in comic power. Love is 
here, accordingly, represented in the most diversified 
forms, but invariably weak and frail, foolish and perverse. 
The centre is formed by the passion of Proteus for Julia, 
his double faithlessness and his equally sudden conversion ; 
a look from Silvia, her mere appearance, makes him forget 
the one for whom he has just been sighing, and for whose 
absence tears are still lingering in his eyes ; a look from 
her makes him a traitor to his be.Nt and oldest friend, 
and also makes him deceive the Duke and the latter’s 
favourite, Tlnirio. In fact, he is the impersonation of the 
faithlessness of love. In contrast to him we liave Julia ; 
she is exhibited at first in the capricious self-will of a girl 
in love, but coy, who will not accept her lover’s letter, and 
yet chides her maid that the latter has not forced her to 
read it ; she tears it to pieces before she has opened it, but 
afterwards gathers up the fragments in order to tiy and 
spell out the contents. Suddenly, however, this coyness 
is quite forgotten, nay, turns into its opposite, for, Ciisting 
aside all girlish shyness, she dresses herself in man’s 
attire and sets out after her faithless lover, acts as his 
messenger in carrying love-letters to Silvia, and finally, 
after enduring all this mortification, again throws herself 
into his arms. A greater amount of constancy is exhibited 
in the other couple, Valentine and Silvia; they remain 
true to one another in spite of all obstacles, suflerings and 
adversities, and yet Valentine is capable of giving up 
his beloved — for whose sake he has done and suffer^ so 
much, and whom he intended to carry off from her father’s 
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house — in favour of bis treacherous and onl}^ half -repentant 
friend, although the latter, on account of JSilvia’s aversion 
to him, could in no way he a gainer by Lis sacrifice. 
Thurio, lastly, is a lover of the commonest type, a wealthy 
blockhead, more interested in the father as a duke than in 
the daugher, and who resembles his more gifted rivals 
only in so far as he likewise does not know his own mind 
— continuing to make love althomjh he is rejected with 
scorn and contempt, and in the end retiring because ho is 
rejected with scorn and contempt. This fickle, inconstant 
and contradictory form of love is worthily associated with 
the Duke’s peculiar paternal affection for his daughter; 
here also we have a high degree of delusion and incon- 
sistency. After having at first purposed to force his 
daughter’s inclinations in favour of a repulsive old noodle, 
he at last consents to give her to a robber chieftain whom 
— as an honourable knight — ho had rejected. But the 
delicious folly reaches its climax in the person of the 
inimitable Launce, one of those thoroughly comic characters 
whose true nature Shakspearo alone can describe. Ijaunce, 
who for weeping and wailing can scarcely leave his 
father’s house, whose tears '•vciild fill tlio liver were it 
dry, and whose sighs, “ were the wind down,” would drive 
on the boat that is candying him away from his Ijomo — it 
is he who allows himself to be cudgelled for the sake of his 
“ cruel hearted cur,” to be set in the stocks and placed in 
the pillory, and nevertheless rejoices at the punishment 
inflicted upon his friend Speed for a fault into which he 
himself had intentionally led him. In fact, he is the 
most amusing impersonation both of sentimental folly 
and foolish sentimentality, and of the self-will and blind- 
ness of love. 

Thus love is hero exhibited as the central and gravitating 
|K)int upon which the whole action turns, that is to say, 
in the comic conception of life, consequently in its entire 
weakness and frailty, and from the most varied aspects. 
Accident, inconstancy, and the caprice of the lovers, 
occasion the beginning of the complication, and accident, 
inconstancy, and caprice in tlie end bring everything 
back into its right groove and to a happy issue. Hem o 
thh^ early, perhaps earliest, vork of Shak>peare’B in the 
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dcmaiD of eomody, already reflects the same idea of the 
comic which forms the basis of his mature and maturest 
cginedics. Its one defect is that th’s play of inconstancy, 
of weakness and delusion, is not worked out with a corre- 
sponding play of humour, but with a certain seriousness 
which is ne.ther appropriate to the comic substance of the 
whole nor to the sui)erficial, inconsiNtent and wavering 
characters. Shakspeare, no doubt, in this comedy also 
wished to show that unbridled passion, weakly compliance 
with our changeful feelings, inclinations and desires, can 
occasion the fall of noble characters not only into un- 
becoming actions and dangerous complications, but into 
the deepest sloughs of immorality, into breach of faith, 
falsehood and deception. And yet he can scaicely have 
liad the pedantic intention (imputed to him by Gerviniis) 
of only sotting forth a warning against that love which, 
in its inconstancy, delusion, etc., has all these evil effects, 
or of wishing to recommend the prose of a well-tempered 
affection which takes all circumstances and conscciuenccs 
carefully into its consideration. 

3. All’s Well that Ends Well, 

The play of ‘ All's Well that Ends Well,’ as already said, 
is likewise one of Shakspeare’s earlier works. In wealth 
of thought, in the variety and development of the charac- 
terisation, and in the greater definiteness of the action, it 
far surpasses ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ On the 
other hand, the language is still somewhat obscure and 
awkward, which, as 1 think, does not, as in the case of 
Shakspeare’s later dramas, arise from the superabundance 
of the thoughts that crowd upon him, but from his still 
insufficient power of tlioroughly forming and arranging 
them. The imagery and similics appear now and again 
far-fetched, and the wit and banter do not yet flow as 
smoothly and freely as at a later period. The composition 
also is not as successful a> in most of his later comedies; 
several of the characters, such as the Countess and the Duke 
of Florence, Lafeu, and raiolles, Violenta and Mariana, 
do indeed take some external, but no internal part in the 
action. The reason of this umltcrublo and chief defect of 
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the whole lies, it seems to me, in the subject-matter 
of the piece, which is not exactly happily chosen ; for 
it must necessarily be offensive to a fine sense of 
feeling when, in courtship, woman is the wooer, and 
especially when this unwomanly proceeding— however 
well motived and excusable it may appear— is not merely 
narrated (as in Boccaccio’s novel) but represented to lis 
in a vivid, dramatic and palpable form. To overcome this 
difficulty, and more particularly to make the surprising 
conclusion — the heroine’s attainment of her wish— appear 
natural, the poet had, as it were, to take into his service a 
number of figures simply as motives and to bring the 
action to a close. But the very choice of this subject, stud 
bis adhering to it, in spite of its obvious difficulties, shows 
us the youthful poet, the j’outhful pleasure in that which 
is unusual, the youthful inclination to venture upon a 
task the difficulties of which have not been sufficiently 
considered. 

Helena, the high-minded, excellent girl, whose virtue 
and nobility of soul raise her far above the lowliness of her 
birth, allows herself to be led astray by the ardour of her 
love, and indulges in the fond belief that she can win the 
heart of the high-born, rich and powerful Count Kou- 
sillon by her own merits ; in this she is encouraged by 
the mother of the man she loves. Fortune favours her ; 
she succeeds in curing the King of what appeared to be a 
fatal illness, and be, in accordance with a desire expressed 
by Helena, commands the Count to marry her. But she 
soon learns the bitter truth that marriage without love 
cannot even form an external bond, much less one that is 
intemal, and that love — the moment its own indefeasible 
right, its freedom is affected — scorns all rights and duties, 
even the claims of virtue, beauty and amiability. What 
she had in vain claimed as due to her virtue and her ‘ merit,’ 
she attains at last by a fortunate accident ; this she makes 
use of, not as an exactly delicate means of docepiion, but 
one that is excusable considering her position, and it 
enables her to fulfil the apparent^ impossible conditions 
to which the Count had linked the bestowal of his love. 

Love, therefore, is hero also the centie and gravitating 
point upon which turns the development — beginning, 

VOL. If. II 
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middle and end — of the action. It is, however, not con- 
ceived in so general and independent a light as in ‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.* The significance of the whole 
is based rather on the one main feature of love, its freedom ; 
this is so essentially a part of its nature that, in fact, love 
exists only as a free, unmerited and unrequited gift, by 
virtue of which it has the right — it may be even to its 
own unhappiness— of sometimes choosing and striving to 
obtain what circumstances would deny it, and of rejecting 
what is best and most beautiful, simply because it is forced 
upon it. But this very freedom is its weak point, as long 
as it has not freed itself from caprice; for it either 
degenerates into arrogance and error, or into blind self- 
will and pride. Helena pays the penalty of this arrogance 
which, in spite of her otherwise modest and unpretending 
nature, shows itself in her wanting to deprive the man 
she loves of his right to make that free choice which she 
herself had exercised in so unlimited a manner ; for, not- 
withstanding her acquired rights, she is compelled to have 
recourse to degrading artifice to obtain possession of whit 
belongs to her. The Count, on the other hand, wilfully 
rejects what he himself secretly and half- unconsciously 
wished ;* he falls from freedom into caprice, because ho 
prides himself in his freedom, and this pride feels itself 
hurt at being required to take what he had hoped to bo 
able to give freely. Once the victim of caprice and a si ivo 
to his desires, whims, inclinations and wishes, he is even 
in danger of losing his innate nobleness of heart. He 
becomes a frivolous deceiver and seducer, till at last, an 
act of deception restores him -to his better self. His unsuc- 
cessful wooing of Diana proves that love can as little be 
forced by promises and gifts, as by merits and good deeds. 

This strange concatenation of delusion, contradiction 
and aberration in the human heart, this direct union of 
love with tlie most opposite actions and endeavours, faults 
and weaknesses, this quick change of maidenly reserve 
into open courtship, and conversely of original afiection 
into contemptuous aversion, and, lastly, the equally sudden 
return of love to its own self— all this, which is the result 


• Compare act v. 3. 
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iof the nature of love, of its ^essential, fimclamental attri- 
bute — its intrinsic freedom — shows us love wholly absorbed 
in that universal and all-embracing contingency and 
caprice in which human life is involved when concei^'e(l 
from the comic point of view. Delusion, contradiction 
and aberration ultimately neutralise each other, and that 
which is right and true prevails. The etfect is enhanced, 
on the one hand, by the presumption of the King in 
supposing that his love and gratitude for Helena can be 
repaid by the heart and hand of the Count ; on the other 
band, by Parollcs — the little precursor of the great Falstaff 
— who makes a complete caricature of the character of 
Count Kousillon, of his independent and imperious nature, 
his martial courage and thirst for action, and who ho’ds 
up the vanity of empty pride in its entire nakedness. 
Lastly, the Clown, who was so anxious to get married, 
finds out, after he is puffed up by his visit to court, thai» 
* our ling and our Isbels o’ the country are nothing like 
your old ling and your Isbels o* the court.* 
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CHAPTEE V. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

1. Much Ado About Nothing. 

In ‘ Much Ado About Nothing/ as in most of the other 
comedies, it is again a kind of love-tale upon which the 
interest and the given intrigue are centred. And yet love 
itself is not the object of the representation, not the 
fundamental motive of the poem. The significance of 
the whole lies rather in the conception of human life 
from the contrast which it contains — the contrast 
between its essential worth and nature, and its esti- 
mation and aspect in the eyes of special individuals,' 
between that which it actually is and that which it 
appears to its representatives. Love — as the most common 
motive of complications, which in themselves are unim- 
poitant and ordinary, but which appear very different 
to the persons concerned— is but the means employed to 
bring the contrast clearly forward. 

It is this contrast that makes its presence felt in all 
directions, and in all the chief incidents of the piece: 
we everywhere have relations, incidents and actions, the 
true internal form of which are unimportant and of every- 
day occurrence, but which appear in a pompous outward 
form, and treated with grave consideration by the persons 
involved in it. First of all, in the shape of a prelude 
behind the scenes, we have a war and a treaty, half a 
feud and half a reconciliation between the royal brothers 
of Arragon, for which no reason existed, and the result 
of which is nothing, ^fhen in the form of an intermezzo, 
the misunderstanding in Don Pedro’s courtship of Hero, 
which Claudio suspects of being an unparalleled breach of 
faith, which suspicion however — as is soon proved— is but 
the creation of his own love-sick brain. This, and the 
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story of the loves of Benedict and Beatrice — the two sworn 
foes of matrimony, who are perpetually engaged in hot 
skirmishes against each other and against all that breathes 
the name of love or tenderness, and who are, at last, by 
a trick both simple and playfully carried out, themselves 
caught in the meshes of love, and do jiist that which 
they themselves had ridiculed with all possible expendi- 
ture of wit — forms, so to say, the scaffolding which 
exhibits the spirit and meaning of the whole in various 
modifications ; they are, so to say, the side-pieces sup])ort- 
ing the main complication which threatens to be the ruin 
of the loves of Hero and Claudio. In fact, a quickly con- 
trived and superficially motived intrigue — a freak of the 
wicked Don John supported by chance temporarily 
breaks the newly-made bond of love ; this is iinfoi tnnately 
an every-day occurrence, but one which is here, in reality, 
founded upon mere semblance, yet it nevertheless throws 
the persons concerned into a state of passionate excite- 
ment, into trouble and misery, and, accordingly, is by 
them treated as of the utmost Importance. This is fol- 
lowed by apparent death and funeral pomp, by challenges 
to fight and friendship broken off, and finally — after the 
nothingness of an accident reveals the truth — by inquiries, 
vindications of honour, and funereal solemnities, until, in 
the end, Hero, who is supposed to be dead, comes forth 
from her concealment, and the piece closes with merry 
wedding festivities. 

Most delightful is the contradiction between appear- 
ance and reality, between subjective conce])ti(>u and 
objective reality, as we have it exhibited in the Clown Oi 
the piece, the dutiful constable Dogberry, wlio considers hia 
position so very important and maintains it so zealously, 
but who is always uttering contradictory maxims and 
precepts ; who is so presumptuous and yet so modest ; who 
looks at things with so correct an eye and yet pro- 
nounces such foolish judgments ; talks so much and yet 
says so little, in fact, jjerpetually contradicts himself, 
giving orders for what he advises to be left undone, 
entreating to be registered an ass, and yet is the very one 
to discover the nothing which is the cause of the much ado. 
He is the chief representative of that view of life upon 
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which the whole is based, inasmuch as its comic power 
is exhibited most strongly and most directly in him. For 
this contrast, which, in accordance with its^ nature, 
usually appears divid^ between its two polos, is, so to 
say, individualised in him, that is, united in the one 
individual and fully reflected in his inconsistent and 
ever contradictory doings and resolves, thoughts and 
sayings. Dogberry personifies, if we may say so, the 
spirit and meaning of the whole, and, therefore, plays 
essentially the same part as the Fool in * Twelfth Night,* 
Touchstone in ‘ As You Like It,* Launc*e in ‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ and the majority of the clowns in 
Shalcspcare’s comedies. Besides this, he is also an im- 
portant character in so far as it is he who discovers the 
rascally trick of Don John and his accomplice which 
gives rise to the whole complication ; in fact, the comic 
caprice of accident delights in employing the most comic 
of all characters, the clowns par excellence^ to bring *to 
light that which it was indeed easy enough to discover, 
which, however, the sense of the sensible personages did 
not perceive. At all events our point of view gives -an 
easy and simple explanation as to why Shakspeare con- 
ferred tlie difficult task of unravelling the entangled 
knot ui)on such a peculiarly foolish fellow as Dogberry, 
and why ho made him the clown of the piece and con- 
ceived his character in this and in no other light. 

But in reality the characters of Benedict and Beatrice 
also, represent in themselves the contrast, upon whiph 
the whole action turns. Both are not what they seem 
to be and what they imagine themselves to bo. Beatrice 
— the apparently heartless, frivolous chatterbox, always 
joking and making a display of her pertinent, merciless 
wit, whoso whole character seems to lie in her sharj) 
tongue — is, in reality, as the end shows, a girl of deep 
and lofty feelings, of a pure and noble mind, great in 
heart and soul, and full of deep love and devotion ; this is 
proved more particularly by her affection for the deceived 
and ill-used Hero, whose innocence she alone maintains 
and defends with steadfast assurance, and for the sake 
of whose rescue she urges Benedict to challenge Chaidio 
to fight — thus magnanimously staking the life lw‘r own 
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beloved, wliom she assuredly Icrves with equal intensity. 
It is much the same as regards Benedict. He, too, the 
renowned wit, the scoflTer and vroman-hater, is not at all 
60 heartless and devoid of feeling as he appears ; his 
heart, too, is easily moved when he hears of Beatrice’s 
love for himself, and the spark which, unknown to him- 
self, was already in a glow for her, bursts into flame as 
suddenly as it rises in Beatrice’s heart when fanned by 
similar circumstances. Both in reality, therefore, as 
already intimated, make much ado about nothing; the 
noise of the warfare of their wit and ridicule against love 
of every description is, in reality, an empty hubbub, their 
hostility against each other a mere semblance, their 
aversion to the bond of matrimony pure imagination, 
sheer illusion in which they have become unconsciously 
entrapped. This justifies Shakspeare for having given 
these two character and their rcLition to each other se 
much scope and so prominent a position, although ex- 
ternally they stand in but a very loose connection with 
the main action, and, in reality, contribute nothing 
towards its development. 

If, accordingly, the secondary figures are in no way 
superfluous, but each rather conceived and developed in 
accordance with the living organism of which they are 
integral parts, wo shall see that the same can also be 
maintained of the chief characters, the actual supporters 
of the action. The characters of Claudio and Don Pedro, 
whose conduct may perhaps excite more surprise than that 
of the others, are as correctly conceived as they are con- 
sistently worked out. Claudio— an honourable and brave 
soldier, but spoiled by good fortune, and proud and con- 
fident in himself, owing to his rapid successes— is one of 
that large class of men who are easily aroused, take up 
things hastily and warmly, but as quickly cool down 
again, and let fall what they have gained. His incon- 
siderate credulity is quite in accordance with the thought- 
less haste with which he becomes betrothed to Hero. 
His harsh treatment of her, and the want of loving- 
kindness which induces him to reserve his charge against 
her to the last moment, so as to put her to open shame at 
the very altar, arises partly from the shallowness of his 
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hastily-formed attachment, and partly from a belief that 
his wounded sense of honour requires the severe chastise- 
ment of such base infidelity. Don Pedro, in reality, takes 
part in the course of the action only because he wishes to 
pass his time in a pleasant manner, and also to give a 
proof of his affection for Claudio and his esteem and 
Friendly disposition towards l.eonato. Eegarded in this 
light his conduct is quite natural. He is necessary to the 
organism of tlie whole, as a foil to the characters of 
Claudio and Benedict, and in order to afford a proper 
motive for the quick consent of Leona to and his daughter 
to Claudio’s oiler. Equally indispensable and natural is 
the character and behaviour of his brother Don John. 
The latter’s reconciliation with Don Pedro is only an 
appearance ; he is thoroughly malicious, and cherishes an 
undying hatred in his heart. For this reason it gives 
him pleasure to undermine the happiness of others ; but 
in the present case his malice also finds special gratifi- 
cation in destroying what his detested brother has brought 
about, of insulting his friends and of estranging them 
from him. 

Shakspoare does not allow his dramatic characters to 
make a display of all their thoughts and intentions 
because, in fact, they exist for action ; the motives must 
proceed naturally from their manner of conduct, and from 
given circumstances and situations. Hence even Beatrice’s 
command to I’enedict to kill Claudio — which has given so 
much offence — appears in perfect keeping with the ener- 
getic character of the quick, excitable girl, who allows 
herself to be carried away by the ardour of her loving 
heart, and is also appropriate with the spirit of the whole 
piece. Beatrice could not be so fond of banter, so delight- 
fully imperious and exuberant in spirit, so frank and 
bold in overflowing mischievousness, so proud of her 
intelligence, so firm in her convictions, did she not stand, 
as it were, on the extreme borders between manliness and 
womanliness of character, without, however, ever tres- 
passing beyond this boundary. She is kept frdm tres- 
passing beyond it, and hence, from the accusation of 
complete want of womanliness, by her pure, sincere, and 
unalterable love for the belied Hero, by her high appre- 
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ciation of ofiastity and fidelity in woman, and of virtue and 
honour which must have felt itself deeply aggrieved at 
Claudio’s actions. Lastly, when the earlier English critics 
‘(as ISteevens) leproach Shak^peare for hav’ng allowed the 
same trick to be played upon Benedict as upon Beatrice, 
and thereby of having weakened the comic efi*ect, they 
have neglected to consider that this uniformity was a 
matter of necessity, partly because of the resemblance 
between the two characters, and even more so, in order 
that the already complicated intrigue should not be still 
more and needlessly involved. For the spectators must 
ever be in a position readily to survey the course of the 
action ; this is an indispensable reqnisite of a good 
comedy of intrigue. 

I’he correctness of the above explanation is Httested by 
the title of the play. The much ado about nothing^ however, 
is obviou>ly not conceived merely in an external sense ; it 
rathei* denotes the internal contradiction into which all 
human existence falls, when wholly engrossed with indi- 
vidual, special and accidental interests and relations ; 
in other words, when man —treating important matters 
with playful levity — recklessly follows his momentary im- 
pulses, feelings and caprices, without asking w^hether 
they are justifiable, and whether his resolves are based 
upon safe foundations. U’his serious ethical maxim 
Shakspearc has carefully concealed under the mask of 
comedy, under the gay picture which represents human 
life itself as a ‘ much ado about nothing.’ 

Moreover, the piece is pi\*bably one of those belonging 
to the first decade of Shakspeare’s poetical activity ; but 
every feature — language, characterisation and compc»sitiori 
— already beai s witness to tlie masterly skill which Shak- 
speare attained during this period. The play is a worthy 
pendant to ‘ As You Jiike It* and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ which 
in my opinion mark the culminating point of his poeti y 
in the domain of comedy. It is entered at Stationers’ 
Hall under the date of 1600, and was printed in the same 
year, yet it is not enumerated in Meres’ list. Hence 
the play was most probably written in 1599 ; this suppe- 
hiiion is not only agreed to by Drake and Malone but 
by most commentators. It is a well-known fact that the 
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ralyect is taken from a novel of Bandello^s,* which, how- 
ever, is also very like the story of Ariodante and Genevra 
in Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso.’f To examine more 
minutely into the manner in which the novel differs 
from the drama which is founded upon it, and what are 
the deviations and additions made by Shakspeare, is a 
question more directly interesting to a poet, and but little 
concerns the {esthetic critic. The latter has to look upon 
every drama only as the free product of the artist’s activity. 
If, as such, it forms a living organic whole, and the whole, 
as well HS its several parts, bear the impress of an inner 
poetical necessity, then it is self-evident that every 
alteration in the subject upon which it is founded must bo 
regarded as right and appropriate. Shakspeare, however, 
as usual, has pretty closely followed his authorities as 
regards the course of the action. And yet all the comic 
charactois (Benedict and Beatrice also) are his own 
invention. The depth, the conception which he has 
succeeded in breathing into the subject is altogether his 
own. Bandello has, in fact, given us merely an amusing 
novel, in which tlie course of events and the development 
of the intrigue is the main thing, whereas idea and delinea* 
tion of characier are left almost wholly out of consideration. 

2. TaMINO of the SllIlKW. 

I connect ‘Much Ado About Nothing* with another 
comedy of intrigue apparently very different in character, 
because, in ray opinion, notwithstanding all the dis- 
similarities, it is internally related to it, both in spirit 
and character, and may bo regarded as a kind of fore- 
runner to ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ 

The ‘ 'I’aming of the Shrew,’ according to Tieck, was 
not written before 1606 or 1607 ; he thinks that Shakspeare, 
in the Induction, speaks in commendation of an actor 
(called Sincklo in the folio edition) and of the part ha 
played (that of Soto, a jovial young farmer) in a comedy 

♦ Bandello, i. 22. 

t Ari(jsio, vol. V.— Compare Echterneyer and Sirarock Ic, ii. 1 f., 
also Mr*«. A. Lenox ; Shakttpeare illustraM, tr the Novels and llUiori^ 
etc. London. 1753. 
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of Fletcher's ; also, that Fletcher made his first appearance 
as a poet in 1604 or 1605 at the earliest, that accordingly, 
the comedy entitled ‘Women Pleas’d,* — the one here 
referred to — although one of his later works, was probably 
not written till 1605 or 1606. Collier* was, at first, of 
the same opinion, but for a difiereUt reason. He believed 
that act i., 1, contained an allusion to Th. Heywood's 
* Woman Kill^ with Kindness,* which did not appear 
till after 1602. But we have already, in the case of 
‘Twelfth Night,* had sufficient proof of how decet)tivo 
are such solitary indications and allusions. Collier f 
was afterwards of the opinion that it appeared in the 
beginning of 1602 (after ‘Hamlet,* which he assigns to 
the year 1601) inasmuch as Shakspeare there makes a 
wrong use of the name Baptista, by applying it to a 
woman, whereas he has here employed it correctly as the 
name of Catherine’s father. However, style and character, 
language and versification in the * Taming of the Shrew,’ 
more especially the many passages entirely in rhyme, the 
frequent rhyming-couplets, the doggerel lines, the sketchy 
delineation of several of the characters, the loose connection 
of the action — more particularly between the intriguing 
play of Bianca’s suitors and Petruchio’s undertakings 
(as Tieck and Collier also admit)— speak decidedly in 
favour of an earlier origin, except that some passages as 
clearly give indications of later corrections; such, how- 
ever, may be presupposed in the case of every one of 
Shakspeare’s works. This would, accordingly, not only 
explain the above allusions, but also the poet’s better 
knowledge of the Italian language, to which Brown J has 
directed attention, and which certainly is very striking 
compared with his earlier pieces (as in ‘The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ’ and others). The first appearance of the play, 
as I think, falls to about the same date as ‘All’s Well 
that Ends Well,* that is, to about the year 1593. The 
fact of Meres not mentioning it, might have arisen from 
his not unjustly considering it a mere remodelling of the 
older ‘Taming of a Shrew’ (a piece printed in 1504, 

* History of English Dramatio Foetry^ iii. 77. 

t His Shakespeare^ iii. 104. 

X Shakipeare*$ Autohiograpihical Poems, p. 104 f. 
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blit doubtless some years older)* which not only furnished 
Shakspeare with his subject-matter, but forms the basis 
of his remodelling inasmuch as it refers and points back 
to it. 

The drama, as we now have it, has the peculiarity of 
appearing to be both complete and incomplete. If wo 
cimfine our attention to the principal part, to the play 
within the play which gives its name to the piece, it 
appears quite complete and finished. But the induction 
— in which a common drunkard is accidentally met by 
a noble lord, and transjiorted to the latter’s castle while 
in a state of drunken unconsciousness, and on awakening 
is treated by the nob >man and his attendants as if he 
were a rich and powerlVil lord, merely labouring under 
the fixed delusion of being a common tinker, to amuse and 
distract whom strolling jdayers are then called in to 
exhibit the actual play — looks like a mere prelude, like 
a beginning without either development or end. For the 
merry introductory device is very soon set aside, and the 
piece concludes with the play within the play. In so far, 
therefore, the drama is incomplete. It may be that Shak- 
speare intentionally refrained from working out the double 
plot introduced, because he found that the play would 
thereby become too long, and thus lose its suitability for 
tlie stage ; it may also be that it has, by some accident, 
come down to us in an actually imperfect form, or that 


* Keprinted in the Six old Plays^ etc., vol, ii. — It contains a number 
of pissages taken word for word from Marlowe's Tamhu-luine and 
Dr. Faustus, and others which are indeed nol word for word be same, 
but give Marlowe’s similes, imagery and phrases with bnJ slight 
modifications (Knight, Shaksp, Studies, p. 141 f.;. Probably, therefore, 
if the piece was not one of Marlowe’s own, it must have been written 
by^ one of his admirers and disciples, and, accordingly, have been 
written at a time when Marlowe was still the liero of the day, that is, 
somewhere ab«»ut 1591-92. TJiis ccmjeclure is also shared by Dyce 
and Delius (See his Einleitung to Shakspeare’s Taming of the Shrew, 
subject is probably derived from an anecdote related 
of Philip the Good of Burgundy, and reported by Heuterns de rebus 
Burgundicis, lib. iv., and occupies a place in the old English collection 
of amusing tales by Kichard Edwanls, which was printed in 1570 
And yet a very similar stoiy is told even of Chalif Harun al Raschiti 
m the Am6taw Mghtg. See also, G. H. Norton in the Shakspeart 
iyuctety « Papers, ii. 2 f. ; also Simrock, l.e. iii,, 225 S, 
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a portion of it lias been lost ; this is far from being im- 
possible, as the drama was not printed till 1623, and 
several of the later prints of Shakspeare’s plays were 
collected from the scrolls of the actors. It is probable, 
however, that Shakspeare did not add the torminatiuu of 
the prelude because it was sufficiently well known, not 
merely from the older ‘Taming of a Shrew,’ but also 
from other old pieces; for the same prelude is mot 
with in several old English dramas of the Elizabethan 
period and seems to have been very popular with the 
theatrical public of the day. Ciiticism, however, has to 
regard the whole as a whole, and, accordingly, must hero 
also endeavour to supply what is wanting. There exist 
two plays which, taken together, will furnish a safe point 
to start from. In the first place Holberg s Jeppe vom 
Berge which is constructed upon an exactly similar plan. 
We here have a peasant-lord who uses his power in so 
uncouth and intolerable a manner, who is so wholly igno- 
rant of how to use his unaccustomed authority, and whose 
domineering spirit degenerates so completely into caprice 
and violence that a sleeping potion has speedily to l)e 
brought to him, in order that he may be cast back 
upon the dunghill to which he belongs. On awakening 
he looks upon all that has happened as a dream or a visit 
to paradise. A similar turn— and one that is poetically 
true — is taken by the older ‘Taming of a Shrew’ in the 
ending which it gives to the prelude. Even though this 
piece was certainly not — as Tieck thought — one of Sliak- 
speare’s youthful compositions, still it cannot be denied 
that it contains much that is good, and therefore, I think, 
it cannot seem surprising that Shakspeare in his play not 
only followed the course of the action step by step (it is 
only the intrigues of Bianca’s loveis against one another 
that are his own invention), but that he has not un- 
frequently admitted into his test the same imagery and 
modes of expression, occasionally even whole lines of the 
old play; in short, that he has not actually composed 
a new drama, but remodelled the older one in his own 
fashion. In accordance with this supposition we may 
obviously assume that Shakspeare, although retaining,- 
and essentially improving . the old"' and favourite ‘ induo* 
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tion,* nevertlieless did not care to repeat the well-known 
conclusion, either because he supposed that he might be 
allowed to leave the end to the imagination of the spec- 
tators, or (what seems to be more likel}") because he con- 
sidered the short ending to the old pla}" good enough as it 
■was, and therefore did not introduce it into his manuscript, 
but left it to the actors to reproduce it more or less 
freely. This hypothesis would also explain the change 
of the natural title of ‘Taming of a Shrew* into the un- 
natural one of ‘ Taming of (he Shrew,* inasmuch as Shak- 
speare meant thereby to refer to the older play and to 
saj^ ‘ Taming of the Shrew,* toell known from the older play ; 
and it. at the same time, throws light upon the circum- 
stance (very remarkable when we bear in mind Shak- 
speare’s usual care in remodelling and revising his plays) 
of his having left this play without a conclusion — a con- 
clusion without which the groundlings would scarcely 
have been content, considering their doubtless great 
pleasure in the character and doings of Sly. But, in 
accordance with this, we shall also have to assume that 
Shak8peai'e*s remodelling appeared at a time when the 
older play was still upon the stage. I therefore believe 
that the ‘Tamynge of a Shrowe* which, according to 
Henslowe * was performed at the theatre in Newington, 
was not the older piece, but Shak8peare*s play. This 
supposition is supported by the circumstance that in 1594 
Shakspeare*s company, together with the Lord Admiral’s 
players, were then under Henslowe’s direction, and played 
in Newington, and that the older ‘ Taming of a Shrew * 
belonged to neither of these two companies — as the title 
of the print intimates — but to the company of the Earl 
of Pembroke, and, accordingly, could not well have been 
given by Henslowe. 

But the principal argument for my conjecture lies in the 
drama itself. It would unquestionably fall into two halves, 
in a very inartistic manner, were the connection betweei' 
the ‘ induction* and conclusion only external and arbitrary, 
and not also internally and organically related to the 
centre, that is, to the play within the play. An artistic, 
organic connection is, however, not possible in this case, 
• Ptaiy, pBC. 
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avcept by means of the unity in the fundamental idea of 
both. If the latter agrees with the unknown termination 
of the prelude then, at all events, the missing part has 
oeen correctly supplied, even though the poet himself 
should have conceived it otherwise. If, therefore, we 
assume that the end of the joke played upon the drunken 
tinker was similar to that in Holberg’s comedy, then the 
prelude and the conclusion clearly express the not very 
deep maxim which we find in Holberg : that he who is 
bom a peasant makes a bad lord and master. The same 
thought is at least intimated in the older ‘ Taming of a 
Shrew,’ inasmuch as Sly, there, repeatedly interrupts the 
play that is being acted before him and, in his domineering 
mood, raises objections to the commands given by the 
Duke in the play, and besides this, drinks so mncli wine 
that he falls into a drunken sleep, and in this condi- 
tion is carried by the lord’s servants to the same spot 
whence they had brought him. If, however, we examine 
further into the leading and fundamental motive of the 
‘ induction * and conclusion, we find there that conception 
of human life which is very well adapted for comic treat- 
ment, and which views it from the side of that almost 
unconquerable power which man’s natural circumstances 
and inherent relations exercise upon him. The tinker- 
lord shows us, in a few, but lifedike features, on the one 
hand, the folly and perversity into which man readily 
falls, when the path assigned to him by nature is tom 
from its proper track — whether it be with his consent or 
not — on the other hand, man’s incapacity of maintaining 
himself in a sphere which lies beyond that allotted to him 
by nature. Sly, at the end of the older ‘ Taming of a 
Shrew,’ considers his life as a lord to have been a mere 
dream, and all that happened to him there he has for- 
gotten ; his first words on awakening are ‘ more wine.* 
, The only thing he remembers is, how to tame a shrew, his 
own wife being one ; in other words. Sly is and remains 
a tinker, whether he drinks wine and sleeps in a feather 
bed, like a lord, or gets drunk on small beer and takes 
bis night’s rest on the naked earth, like a tinker. 

The same meaning, however, evidently applies to the 
play within the play; we have the same fundamental 
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idea, the same view of life, except that it is here more 
clearly developed, and more fully worked out. As, in 
the first case. Sly, in spite of his imaginary splendour, 
always remains the tinker, falling asleep over the more 
refined enjoyments that are prepared for him, and make^ 
no further use of his dignity as lord, than to get drunk, 
BO in the principal play, Katharine, the haughty shrew 
who despises the natural vocation of woman, has stepped 
out of the sphere '"hich nature had assigned to her, and 
hence, in her obstinacy, arrogance and love of dominion, 
commits acts of foolisnness that are excusable only in a 
spoilt cliild. As, in the first case, the tinker^s state of 
lordship terminates in the nothingness of a mere joke, and 
he, in the end, becomes what he really is, even though 
against his own will, so we find that the Shrew can, as 
little, maintain her assumed high position as uncon- 
trolled mistress of the household ; she, in the end, is cured 
by a device on the part of her husband, who, by dis- 
playing a much greater amount of the same perversity, 
holds up before her a reflex of her own distorted image ; 
thus put to shame, she returns to her own proper 
sphere. The folly and perversity— the whole weight of 
which falls back upon her — naturally neutralise each 
other: the assumed perversity of Katharina’s husband 
becomes the means of curing the actual disease of her 
mind. The play, at the same time, is based upon profound 
psychological observations : it is the trial of the honioeo 
pathic treatment in the domain of ethics, which, when 
properly carried out, is generally successful. 

I'he subordinate i)arts of the play — the intrigues of 
Bianca’s suitors against one another, the h)ve atl’airs of 
Gremio, of llortensio and the widow, of Lucentio and 
Bianca — are, as already remarked, but very loosely inter- 
woven with the main action, and thus stand opposed to 
it in the form of a second, independent half. This is a 
defect which Shakspeare could, indeed, not very well hav^ 
avoided unless he meant entirely to change the old play. 
And yet upon a closer examination there are nevertheless 
indications which point to the fundamental motive of the 
whole, and thus connect the suboidinate portions with 
the principal part, A character like Katharina cau be 
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accounted for only by her having received an entirely 
wrong education, and a false mode of treatment; the 
father of such a daughter must have wholly misunderstood 
his position as a father, and, in place of ruling his house 
with paternal strictness and manly author! ty, must have 
abandoned himself to effeminacy and weakness. And 
this is precisely what good old Baptista appears to have 
done, for although he makes no secret of his daughter’s 
faults he does not even attempt to correct them, 
Vincontio also, to jiidge from the little we see of the 
development of his character, must have suffered from a 
similar weakness, otherwise Lucentio, his light-headed 
son, would not have so entirely forgotten all filial duty 
and respect towards him as to venture to pass off a 
ridiculous pedant as his own father, merely to promote 
his own interests; and Vincentio himself would not 
have permitted his son to bo accompanied by servants 
equally inconsiderate of their position as servants. 
Gremio, the old suitor, is very rightly outwitted and made 
laughing-stock for forgetting his years and becoming 
the rival of a spirited youth for the love of a pretty 
girl. Lastly, Lucentio and Hortensio lose their wager 
against Petruchio, and are deservedly put to shame for 
perpetually playing the part of devoted and obsequious 
lovers, and thus losing sight of the seriousness of 
their position as men, and their dignity as husbands, 
accordingly, for having likewise placed themselves in a 
false and unbecoming position. Petruchio seems to be 
the only rational character in the whole piece ; but 
the perversity of the others obliges him also to play 
the fool and to make himself ridiculous, although, finally, 
the laughing is completely on his side. All tlie other 
personages, except Petruchio and Katharina, are sketched 
with but a few touches, lightly and superficially ; this is 
a defect that must ever remain a defect, even though the 
plan of the piece scarcely permitted of a more detailed 
and deeper delineation of character, and although the 
few touches are correct and to the point, and made by a 
skilful hand. There is but one trait in Katharina‘!ii 
character that might seem to be wrongly drawn, namely, 
that the self willed, violent, refractory girl should so 
VOL. n. I 
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quickly and readily consent to marry PetrucMo, and that 
she obeys him almost without resistance, with, indeed, a 
nay on her lips, but a yea in her heart. However, upon a 
closer examination we shall again have to admit this 
to be a proof of the poet’s thorough knowledge of human 
nature. It would unquestionably have been an easy 
matter to have given more obvious motives for Katharina’s 
consent, but the best motive here was the very surprise, 
the irresistible impression made upon her by an energetic 
and thoroughly manly spirit. In Petruchio she probably, 
for the first time in her life, met with a man worthy the 
'name of a man ; hitherto she had been surrounded only 
by women in male attire. A genuine man she could not 
but esteem, nay even love, and accordingly obey. This, 
in fact, is the result of woman’s nature in general, and 
the psychological result of the pride and unusual energy 
of her character. Petruchio and Katharina, therefore, are 
excellently suited to one another, and as the closing 
scene intimates, their marriage will prove a happy one. 
And herein again we find an indication of the funda- 
mental idea of the whole : that only that which is 
natural, and in accordance with the nature of mankind 
and things, is enduring, and a guarantee of happiness 
and contentment. 
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Tub Merchant of Venice. 

Thpj Merchant of Venice’ is one of the most popular 
creations of the great poet, and unites within itself all the 
charms of Shakspeare’s poetry. In the first place let us con- 
sider the characterisation. Apart from the numerous other 
characters, which are as true to life as they are clearly and 
consistently developed, and which balance and set off one 
another in organic contrasts: — the noble, high-minded 
but passive and melancholy Antonio, who is little suited 
to bear the burden of an active, energetic life, and is so well 
described in the words ‘ a princely merchant ’ ; — his gay 
and sincere friend Bassanio, who is certainly somewhat 
frivolous, but amiable and intelligent, a true Italian 
(jcntiluomo in the best sense of the word ; — his comrades 
Lorenzo and Gratiano further, Portia, who is no less 
amiable than she is intellectual, and her graceful maid 
Nerissa; — also Jessica, that child of nature, who loses 
herself in the enthusiasm of her Eastern passion of love 
— apart from all these firmly and accurately delineated 
characters, down to the silly Launcelot Gobbo and his 
childish old father, we have in Shy lock, the Jew, a true 
masterpiece of characterisation. 

Shylock is, in the first place, a very successful represen 
tation of the Jewish national character in general, not of 
that venerable, grand, even though one-sided spirit which 
animated the people in the days of Moses, David and the 
Prophets, but of that low, undignified, degenerate way of 
thinking into which the fallen people had sunk during 
the time of their dispersion over the face of the earth — those 
centuries of long persecution and sore oppression. Their 
^rand endurance and steadfastness, their strict adherence 
3 religion, custom and law, had during those times changed 

T 2 
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into oLstinacy and self-will ; their shrewd intellect into 
finesse and a talent lor speculative combinations; their 
enthusiasm for prophecy into superstition ; their love of 
inheritance — which was in so far praiseworthy as it was 
united with a religions devotion to tlie land which God had 
given them, for which they themselves had fought hard, 
and maintained with trouble and anxiety — had gradually 
turned into covetousness, into mean, revolting avarice ; their 
feeling of superiority over all other nations — from whom 
they wore distinguished by a purer religious faith — had 
degenerated into bitter hatred and contempt, and heartless 
cruelty towards their persecutors. Nothing had escaped 
the universal degradation except that unconquerable 
perseverance, that dry mummy-like tenacity of the Jewish 
nature. Tims Shylock may be said to be the pitiful, 
decayed ruin of a grand past, the glimmering spark of a 
vanished splendour, which, although it can no longer give 
warmth and life, can nevertheless burn and destroy ; we 
can as little deny him our sympathy, as we can repress 
our disgust at his sentiments and mode of action. And 
yet Shylock is not a mere Jew in the general sense ; in him 
the Jewish national character appears, at the same time, 
to be represented in an entirely individual form, in full 
personal vividness and definiteness. Hatred and revenge, 
in him, are directed more especially against Christian 
merchaiits, who lend money without interest and security 
so as to help unfortunate debtors and to exercise charity 
and generosity; Shylock thinks himself thereby more 
oppressed than by the dog-like manner in which they 
treat him. For this reason the princely merchant 
Antonio is a very thorn in his sight. His hatred of him 
even surpasses his avarice, and he plays the part of a 
high-minded and generous character merely to work a 
dastardly trick upon him. He contrives with juristic 
shrewdness and legal knowledge to give this trick the 
semblance of lawfulness, and in the same way as he holds 
strictly to the Jewish law, he insists stubbornly upon the 
letter of the foreign law. Common-sense and shrewd- 
ness, in him, clothe themselves in the garb of that pecu- 
liarly subtle humour and cutting sarcasm of wit, which 
he has so freely at his command. Lastly, his love’ for his 
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daughter, whom he guards as the apple of his eye, and 
seeks to protect against the baneful influences of her 
surroundings, and his faithful attachment to the religion 
and customs of his ancestors, which ho considers as mure 
important than profit and honour, show us a couple of 
purely human motives, which, to some extent, moderate 
what is ro))ulsive in his sentiments and mode of action. 
In describing special, personal features of this kind, not 
only is tliat which is general in the national character 
iiidividnalised, but that which would make him a carica- 
ture is likewise avoided ; the man is saved by the element 
of humanity.* 

Next to Shylock, Portia is the one amid all the other 
figures who stands in the fullest light of the foreground ; 
it is not Antonio and Shylock, but, in reality, the latter 
and Portia, that are the principal parties in the strange 
lawsuit which forms the centre of the action. Mrs. 
.fame^on, in her usual graceful and ingenuous way, has, 
with special care, given ns a copy of the exquisitely 
beautiful original. I entirely agree with what she says 
in the fidlowing passage : ‘ Portia is endued with her own 
share of those delightful qualities, which Shakspeare has 
lavished on many of his female characters ; but, besides 
the dignity, the sweetness and tenderness which should 
distinguish Ikjt sex generally, she is individualised by 
qualities peculiar to herself : by her high mental powers, 
lier enthusiasm of temperament, her decision of purpose, 
and her buoyancy of spirit. These are innate: she has 
other distinguishing qualities more external, and which 
are the result of the circumstances in which she is placed. 

* Some recent critics will not admit that Shy lock’s character pos- 
sesses either this human trait or any national teatures and relations. 
According to them, Sliakspeare’s intention was to represent him as 
a monster of avarice, hatred and revengeful mss, and to describe liis 
Jewish nature only from a ludicrous and contemptible point of view, 
without any secondary comlitions to lessen the bad impression, an(l 
to form some excuse for his actions. But is this like IShakspiiuro ? 
Why does ho make Shylock a Jew? Why does he so frccjuently 
make him complain loudly and bitterly of the injustice which his 
people have to endure from the Christians ? Why does he so expressly 
emphasise his hatred, not merely of Antonia tut of Christians ia 
general ? 
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'J'hus she is the heiress of a princely name and countless 
wealth ; a train of obedient pleasures have ever waited 
round her; and from infancy she has breathed an atmo- 
sphere redolent of perfume and blandishment. Accordingly 
there is a commanding grace, a high-bred, airy elegance, 
a spirit of magnificence in all that she does and says, as 
one to whom splendour had been familiar from her birth. 
She is full of penetrative wisdom, and genuine tenderness, 
an<l lively wit ; but as she has never known want or grief, 
or fear or disappointment, her wisdom is without a touch 
of the sombre or the sad ; her affections are all mixed up 
with faith, hope, and joy ; and her wit has not a particle 
of malevolence or causticity/ In fact her wit is ever as 
graceful as it is poetic, a beneficent, warming fire, which, 
without doing harm, throws a brilliant light upon all 
suiTouncling objects. Notwithstanding her practical clever- 
ness, wo see at a glance that her hand has never touched 
the meanness of life; notwithstanding her noble birth, she 
is not in the remotest degree affected by any senseless 
aristocratic pride ; and notwithstanding her great wealth, 
she is no way blase, no withered hot-house plant, but free 
and fresh in spirit, joyous and pure in heart. She is in the 
full bloom of life, a rare, beautiful and fragrant flower in 
a luxurious garden, where the sunbeams of love have just 
unfolded her into a most perfect blossom. Her wealth and 
Jiigh birth serve only to adorn the noble, beautiful 
womanliness of her character with all the charms, all the 
splendour and glory that surround the aristocracy ; she is 
noble in the highest sense of the word, because, at the 
same time, she is genuinely human and genuinely femi- 
nine. Portia, accordingly, forms the sharpest contrast to her 
opponent Shylock ; in her we have the glory of birth and 
inherited possessions, in him the darkness of a low, despised 
descent, and masses of gold accumulated with difficulty ; 
in her the wit of poetry and the intelligence of a free, 
highly-cultivated mind, in him the wit of malevolence] 
and the acuteness of practical shiewdness tutored by 
Oppression and persecution ; in her faith and hope, in him 
distrust and fear ; in her love and devotion, gentleness and 
a spirit of forgiveness, in him hate, harshness, unmcrdful- 
lii ss, and a thirst of revenge. It is round these two pohsa 
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that the dramatic action turns, and round which the other 
figures of the piece are grouped. ^ 

» As we here have the most brilliant display of Shak- 
speare’s masterly skill in characterisation, so his skill as 
regards the composition, the arrangement and the develop- 
ment of the complicated substance of the action is no less 
admirable. The invention, it is true, is not altogether his 
own; the greater part of it is taken from a novel of 
Giovanni Fiorentino’s II Pecorone (which was written in 
1378, but not printed till 1558), and the subject of this 
novel again was borrowed from the Gesta Pomanorum, 
another part of which contains the principal features of 
the story of the three caskets, which, however, is different 
in point.* Still, these sources, and more especially the Gesta 
Pomanorum, which probably Shakspearo alone made use of, 
would have furnished the poet with but a thin skeleton 
which he would have had to clothe with flesh and blood ;t 
besides which, he has freely added several characters, and 
increased the complication by the introduction of a new 
episode. Accordingly we here find three strange and 
already complex knots wound one into another : first, the 
lawsuit between Antonio and Shy lock; then BasNanio’s 
courtship and that of the other three suitors’ for Portia, 
and Gratiano 8 for Nerissa ; lastly, Jessica’s love for and 
elopement with Lorenzo. These manifold relations, actions 
and incidents, are arranged with such great clearness (the 
one developed out of and with the other) that we nowhere 
lose the thread, that every separate part is harmoniously 
connected with the other, and that, in the end, all is rounded 
off into an organic whole. Schlegel justly remarks that 
‘in the same way as the noble Antonio is made an 
agreeable contrast to the hateful Shylock, so we find that 

♦ The Gesta Romanorum was translated into English by Bobinaon 
in 1577. — Compare Echtermeyer and Simrock, Lc, i. 145 f. iii. 18:3. — 
Collier’s Shakespeare* s Lityrary, ii. No. 7. 

• t It may be that Shakspeare first became acquainted with part of the 
subject from the ballad of the Jew Gemutus^ wliich is rcjprinted in 
Percy’s Relics of Ancient English Foetnjy and is probably older f Imn Sliak- 
speare’s play. On the other hand, it is more thmi dtmhffuJ whether 
the old lost play which Stephen Gosson sp< aks of in his School oj 
Abuse (1579) treated of the same subjt'ct, as Gervinus supposeib 
Compare Ch. Knight’s Studies of Shahspere, p 229. 
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the lawsuit between them — which is indeed not absolutely 
iij^natural, yet extreiwely unusual — has its counterpoise in 
the equally unusual ctjurtship between Portia and Bassanio; 
the one is made probable by the other.’ W e may add 
that Portia’s fate, owing to the obstinacy of her deceased 
father, appears bound to the decision of chance, and that, 
in contrast to this, her maid Nerissa voluntarily mikes 
her own happiness dependent upon the fortune of her 
mistress ; and that, again, their constrained will and 
inclinations form a decided contrast to Jessica’s voluntary 
choice, which offends both law and right. 

Thus even the external arrangement of the manifolci 
situations exhibits that organic contrariety from which 
life and action everywhere proceed. The one remaining 
question is, where is the internal unity which — before the 
tribunal of criticism — can alone justify the combination 
of such heterogeneous elements in one drama? If we 
examine into this, it might seem that the play cannot but 
bo disjointed, notwithstanding the skill exhibited in tlie 
external composition. An actual connection, by means of 
the thread of incidents, is indeed clearly enough ^et fortli, 
for it is owing to Antonio’s self-sacrificing readiness to 
comply with his friend’s wishes that he falls into the 
.Jew’s clutches, and owing to Portia’s wit and inventive 
genius that he is saved, and the course of the two other 
love intrigues are connected with these. But this bond 
is obviously, purely external, accidental; what, in its 
inner, essential meaning, has the unhappy lawsuit (which 
voiges upon the tragic) to do with the gay, happy court- 
ship of Basisanio and Portia? Such a purely external 
succession of heterogeneous elements can but increase the 
gap, and cannot, in fact, be taken into account ; a drama 
that falls to pieces in such a manner cannot be considered a 
true work of art. Ihe verdict of {esthetic criticism cannot 
be different as long as no inner, ideal relationship, no truly 
artistic and organic unity between the heterogeneous parts 
of the whole, is demonstrated. 

In regard to the question as to where this unity is to be 
found, commentators disagree here more than in the case 
of most of Shakspeare’s other dramas. And it certainly 
d(X)s, in the present case, seem as if the multifarious 
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elements of the action were of a strange and opposite 
kind of nature; therefore wo cannot feel surprised that 
some critics (for instance, Kressig) should doubt whether 
the elements are combinable ; and the details also assert 
themselves with so much decision, are so free and inde- 
pendent, stand out of the picture in so full and well rounded 
a manner, that they involuntarily rivet the eye, and, so to 
say, lead captive the mind. Hence it becomes difficult tq 
withdraw one’s gaze from the graceful movements of the 
several figures, from the beautiful colouring and the lovely 
play of light and shade, in order to look for the invisible 
threads which run through, and hold all the several parts 
together. In the first place, as regards the lawsuit between 
Antonio and the Jew, there can, as I think, be scarcely 
any doubt that its moaning and significance coincides 
with the old juristic proposition : Summum jus summa in- 
juria. Every one who knows the proposition, and its 
legal significance will unconsciously, when witnessing the 
celebrated trial scene, be struck with its applicability here. 
For the projiosition merely maintains that an acknowledged 
and positive law turns into its opposite and becomes a 
wrong when carried to the extreme point of its limited 
nature and one-sided conception, and when driven to its 
extreme consequence. Shy lock holds fast to tlie law : 
forbearance, gentleness, kindliness and all the lovely 
names which greet the happy on the threshold of life, and 
accompany them on their paths, he has never known ; 
injustice, harshness, and contempt stood around his cradle, 
hate and persecution obstructed every step of his career. 
\\ ith convulsive vehemence, therefore, he clutches hold of 
the law, the small morsel of justice which cannot be witli- 
held even from the Jew. This legal, formal, external 
justice Shy lock obviously has on his side, but by taking 
and following it to the letter, in absolute one-sidedness, he 
falls into the deepest, foulest wrong, which then necessarily 
recoils ruinously upon his own head. 

The same view of the dialectic and double-edged nature 
of justice, which is hei e set forth in its utmost sublilty 
is, however, 1 think, also exhibited in manifold lights and 
shades throughout the other parts of the play. 'Mio de- 
termination of Portia's father, which deprives her of all 
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participation in the choice of a husband, is indeed based 
upon paternal right, but this very right — even though 
justified by the best intentions of anxious affection — is 
again, at the same time, a decided wrong, and Portia has 
good reason for complaining (iii. 2) : 

‘ O I these nauglity times 
Put bars between tlie owners and their nghts/ 

Who would have cast a stone at her, had she broken her 
vow and guided her well- beloved, amiable and worthy 
lover, by hints and intimations in making the right choice ? 
The wrong, which is here again contained within what is 
in itself right, would have fallen with tragic* foi ce, had not 
accident — in the form of a happy thought, as in the case of 
the lawsuit — led to a happy result. Jessica’s flight and hel 
marriage in opposition to her father’s will is, according to 
generally recognised principles, a flagrant wrong. And 
yet, who would condemn her for withdrawing heiself from 
the power and the rights of such a father, of whom she is 
justl}'^ ashamed, and to obey whom truly, is a matter of 
impossibility to her conscience and to her innocent heart ? 
Here again, therefore, we find a point of light at strife 
with the demands of morality and asserting itself empha- 
tically; Sliakspeare himself brings it clearly enough 
forward in act ii. 3, and still more so in iii. 5, in the con- 
versations between Launcelot and Jessica. The j^enalty 
which the court imposes upon the Jew, and by which he 
is compelled to sanction the marriage of his daughter with 
Lorenzo, also neutralises the conflicting elements more 
in an external and accidental manner than by true and 
internal adjustment. Lastly, right and wrong are no 
less carried to their extreme points, and consequently 
placed in a b ilancing state of uncertainty, in the quarrel 
between the two loving couples about the rings which 
they had parted with, in violation of their sworn pro- 
mises, a scene with which the play closes. Here, again, 
we have a sufficiently distinct reflex of the proposition^ 
Summnm Jus summa injuria ; here again right and wrong 
are brought to such straits, are driven to such extremes, 
that the two are no longer distinct, but pass over directly 
one into the other. 
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Thus we see that the meaning and significance of the 
many, apparently, heterogeneous elements are united in 
one point; they are but variations of the same theme. 
Human life itself is conceived as a great lawsuit, and 
justice as the foundation and centre of all existence. This 
is the point of view from which the drama starts. And yet 
this foundation, the more it is built upon, the more unsafe 
and groundless it proves itself to be ; this centre, the 
firmer and more decisively it is regarded as the nucleus 
ot the whole, the more superficial and eccentrioit appears. 
^Q doubt the end of law and justice ought to be to 
maintHin and, support human life. But they do not form 
tJje base and centre, they do not include the full value, or the 
whole truth of human existence. When conceived in so 
one-sided a manner they, on the contrary, neutralise each 
other an*\ all life as well ; right becomes wrong, and 
wrong right. Law and justice form, rather, but a single 
side of the whole. Their validity does not rest in and with 
themselves, but upon the higher principle of morality, 
from which they radiate but as single rays. Man, in and 
of himself, has no rights whatever, but duties only ; he is, 
in reality, bom only with duties, not with rights. And 
yet his duties — when opposed to those of others— are also 
his rights, and there is no true, living right, that is not at 
the same time a duty itself, or which involves some duty. 
No one, however, is absolutely capable of doing his duty ; 
no one, consequently, has absolute justice on his side 
Justice, therefore, must be accompanied bv mercy, that is, 
by fairness, indulgence and clemency, wherein love manifests 
itself ; and it is only when combined with love — the foun- 
dation of morality — that justice is truly and fully entitled 
to consideration. Accordingly life is not based upon what 
is right, but upon love and mercy; love, with its indulgence 
and clemency, is the higher stage above what is Just, and 
up to which man has to rise, because he cannot remain 
standing upon the stage of what is just. This is intimated 
1 y Shakspeare in the beautiful lines in act iv. 1 : 

‘ But mercy is above the Sfeptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts ot* kings, 

It is an attribute to ( ScmI himself; 

And earthly power doth thi n show likest 
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When mercy seasons justicti. Therefore, Jew, 

Tlioujih justice be thy plea, consider tliis — 

That in the course of justice, none of us 
Blioiild see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth ti ach us all to render 
The deeds of meicy.* 

However, owing to the continual prevalence of immoral- 
ity, owing to the perj)etual attempts of men to evade their 
duty, to annoy and to do injury to others, tiiat which is right 
must 1)0 distinguished from free moralit}^ mns be le^;illy 
defined and degraded into compulsory law. The result of 
making this distinction is, that the dead Icttcj- of the law 
comes to l ulo, and that, not only does that which is i ight 
— at its extreme point — turn into what is wrong, but that, 
often enough, the wrong is sanctioned by public opinion, 
by custom and dogma, laws and institutions, and becomes 
an established right. This sanctioned wrong is the shield 
which protects Sliylock’s actions, and which, to a certain 
extent, excuses his hard-hearted ness, his hate and his thirst 
for revenge. This sanctioned wrong turns the noble, 
generous and sympathetic Antonio, into a hard-hearted, 
deluded hater of Jews, and tills him with aversion to ana 
contemi^t tor the whole race; he considois himself jnsti- 
fied in treating a man (who has never ollended him) like a 
dog, in spitting upon his heaid, and in spurning him with 
his loot. This sanctioned wrong fctteis Portia’s will, and 
deprives her of that right which is the most important to 
every human being, because the weal or woe of a whole 
lito is dependent upon it. This sanctioned wrong, when 
looked at from a different point, excuses Lorenzo for 
robbing the Jew of his daughter, and the daughter for 
having eloped from her father, and for having gone off 
with his ducats. Accordingly, it may be said with equal 
truth— for it is, in reality, but a different turn of the same 
thought — that Shakspeare intended to represent this 
cliangoablo, broken, two-fold nature of right, in its influence 
on the character and the sentiments of mankind, as well as 
on the formation of the conditions and relations in the 
various domains of life. And if we would trace the loadim** 
thought, the fundamental motive of the compositioT? 
further still, down to its very base and origin, it might be 
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Baid that the poem moves on thb foundation of the great 
contrast between appearance and reality, between deceptive, 
hypocritical form and true substance; a contrast which 
pervades the world in all possible shapes, and is here set 
forth more especially in the contradiction in the nature of 
lUht itself, as right in wrong and wrong in right. This 
contrast between the formal and the real, between more 
apparent right and actual right, is the basis upon which 
Shylock raises his criminal design, and is also the means 
by which it is frustrated by Portia’s shrewdness; it is 
expressed in the ominous determination that binds Portia’s 
fate to the selection made by her suitors between the three 
caskets; it constitutes the right and wrong in Jessica’s 
mode of action as well as in the dispute about the parting 
with the rings. It is this same contrast to which Bassanio 
refers in his meditative remaiics on the deceptive appear- 
ance of g(jld and silver compared with the simple, un- 
promising lead ; his correct perception, however, guides 
him in making the right choice, whereas the want of this 
perception — the love of appearance —misleads the Princes 
of Arragon and Morocco. It is the same contrast which 
is sot forth in the conduct of Antonio’s friends, and dis- 
tinguishes true friendship from that parasitical, false 
friendship which would leave a friend in misfortune (like 
Salanio and Salarino). Lastly, it is the sharpness of this 
same contrast, the fur-reaching power of deceptive appear- 
ance, which has robbed the princely merchant of all his 
pleasure in life, and plunged him into a state of melancholy 
and apathy. This, it is true, is intimated but gently — lor 
owing to his soft, self-sacrificing, sensitive nature, ho has 
only a vague feeling, no clear consciousness of it — but ho 
nevertheless does intimate it, when saying (i. 1) : 

* I hold the world but as the world, Gr.itiano ; 

A stage, where every mau muat play ft part. 

And mine a sad one.’ 

His foreboding mind tells him that ho will one day fall 
between the extremes of this contrast. Accordingly, all 
the dramatic characters, all the agents and elements of tho 
action, appear more or less affected by the weight of this 
contrast, the inanifqld forms of which arc reflected in thn 
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chief incidents of the action, but the main emphasis of 
which lies, nevertheless, in its legal form, in the Summum 
jus summa injuria. 

Objection has been raised against this drama, inasmuch 
as it has been supposed that the scene in court, with its 
tragic seriousness, is inappropriate with the cheerful 
colouring of the whole ; that the treatment of the Jew, 
especially his being compelled to become a Christian, is 
oHensivo to the feelings, and disturbing to the state of 
mind into which the play has thrown us — that, therefore, 
it remains a matter of doubt as to which species of drama 
this play ought to belong. But Shakspeare, as I think, 
has clearly enough intimated that he does not in any way 
consider Shylock a tragic character. Shylock’s conduct, 
in genei al, makes rather a decidedly comic impression, and 
particularly in the scene of the outburst of his sorrow and 
rage at the elopement of his daughter and the loss of his 
ducats, which altcmates in the sharpest contrast with his 
diabolical expressions of joy at the losses experienced by 
Antonio. Ilis very behaviour in the trial scene has some- 
what the flavour of comedy, because his whole being, his 
appearance, his manner of expressing himself in word and 
gesture, arc obviously describe intentionally in such a way 
as always to verge upon caricature. And if the punish- 
ment which overtakes him is, nevertheless, offensive to our 
finer feelings, we must bear in mind that the scene of the 
play is laid in the sixteenth century, and that Shylock 
forfeits our pity owing to his inhuman, almost devilish 
wickedness and hardness of heart, and has lost all claim 
to humane treatment. Moreover, owing to the desultory, 
irregular manner in which the sentence is pronounced, we 
fool that it is doubtful whether all the points will bo 
strictly adhered to. 

U’hat Shakspeare himself intended the piece to be 
regarded as a comedy is attested, not only by its being 
included among his comedies by Heminge and Condell 
(in the first part of the folio edition), but especially by 
the fifth act in the play itself, which follows directly upon 
the trial scene. This last act has been considered a super- 
fluous appendage hobbling in, in a spiritless manner, 
after all the interest has evaporated. But those who judge 
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the scene in this way have not understood the poet's 
intention. This act — in form and substaUco — is, in fact, 
absolutely necessary for the external and internal rounding- 
off of the whole. It not only entirely effaces any tragic 
impressions that may have been left by the fourth act, but 
all dissonances, all harsh discords are resolved into the 
purest harmony. The gay, graceful dalliance of happy and 
genuine love puts an end to the sharp contrasts between 
right and wrong, between appearance and reality, between 
«the spirit and the letter ; they neutralise each other because 
they cannot exist in face of truth and love, which are the 
true anchorage of human life. As previously the tragic 
sorrow — which is a part of Antonio’s fate — was everywhere 
described in the softest colours, and the bitterness appeared 
clothed in the form of that peaceful, gentle, submissive 
sadness, into which Antonio’s melancholy resolves itself 
(which clearly enough gives us a glimmer of the happy 
issue), so the last act most distinctly gives the piece its 
comic stamp, and playfully puts a mask over its serious 
character. We cannot but admire the artistic skill of the 
poet who, while apparently violating the rules of his art, 
and thus in danger of being accused by the multitude of 
failure of effect, nevertheless pursued his object so steadily 
and consistently, and attained it so surely. 

Equally untenable is the accusation that the clown of 
the piece, Launcelot Gobbo, with his silly jokes, is inap- 
propriate with the spirit and meaning of the whole, and 
that he stands opposed to the tragic seriousness which 
forms a part of the main action, or that, to say the least, 
he is a superfluous character. But he is neither the one nor 
the other. The clown is here, not only in his right place, 
but necessary, in so far as in most of Shakspeare’s comedies 
he is the comic representative of the fundamental idea 
itself ; he exhibits it in his own person, and it is, so to say, 
concentrated in his apparently personal doings and actions, 
and hence he represents it directly in the most vivid manner 
poidsible ; he parodies it, at the same time, and thus shows 
that the whole piece is based upon the comic view of life. 
Look but a little more closely at the delightful humour in 
which he balances the right and wrong in regard to the 
question as to whether he ought or ought not to run ot* 
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from his master, Shy lock the Jew, perpetually quizzing 
the question itself (ii. 2) ; and again when he plays the 
judge over Jessica and Lorenzo (iii. 6). It is only in these 
two scenes that ho is in some measure brought forward, 
and accordingly, it is only from them that his significance 
for the whole can be judged ; he has not scope enough to 
exhibit the further development of this significance of his 
character, or of his own individuality. But as far as tlio 
organism of the work of art would admit, Shakspeare has 
employed him to set forth the main substance of th^ 
fundamental thought. 

Moreover ‘The Merchant of Venice* must have been 
written before 1598, as it is mentioned by Meres. Uenco 
it belongs to the first decade of Shakspeare’s artistic 
labours, and has, most probably, to be assigned to the year 
1597 ; this is also the opinion of Chalmers and Drake, anid 
with them of Ticck and others. Malone, who places it in 
1598, without giving any reason, does not appear to have 
considered that if it had been written in that year it 
could not well have been mentioned by Meres. The oldest 
print, in two diftbrent quartos, belongs to the year 1600. 
It is astonishing what progress Shakspeare had made in 
these few years, when we compare this play v ith the ‘ Twj 
Gentlemen of Verona,* or with ‘ The Comedy of Errors.* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. TRCIIUS AND CRES8IDA. 

I CLASS these two pieces together, and remove them out of 
the ideal connection into which I have attempted to 
arrange Shakspeare’s other comedies, because, it seems to 
me, that as regards character they are entirely different from 
the others. For instance, they are the only comedies in 
which Shakspcare has made of satire, and therefore, in 
my opinion, they must be looked upon as satirical dramas. 
The idea of the comic does, it is true, itself contain the 
satirical element, and in so far comedy is always satirical 
as well, but satirical in the wider and more general sense. 
It is objective satire that makes itself felt in comedy, inas- 
much as comedy ridicules itself as the representation of 
human weaknesses and perversities, and makes human life 
in general ludicrous as a world of contradictions and 
absurdities. Such general, objective satire, hov^ever, is 
not satire in its narrower and actual meaning. This, in all 
cases, can be met with only where ridicule attaclies itself 
to the personal tendency of the poet, not to tlic thing 
itself. Now a drama cannot exhibit the subjective ten- 
dency in a direct manner, for the drama is that very I'urm 
of poetical ai t which wliolly excludes the poet’s personal 
intervention. (The poet can at most — as in the paral >asis of 
the Aristophanic comedy- place himself between the play 
and the s})ectator in the form of some ammed personality, 
a proceeding which will increase the satiiical tendency, 
but at the cost of the dramatic form.) Hence satire, in 
accordance with the nature of dramatic art, mfist always 
assert itself only indirectly; the tendency of the poet must 
not shine forth I'rom the background of the represcuitation 
except as fiom beneath a veil, oi- must be so inti mutely 
connected witli the subject that it a])peurs to belong to it. 
The more subtly, therefore, the satirical element is cou- 

VOL. II. & 
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oealod, and the more that which — owing to its definite 
subjective tendency — is always inartistic and existe rarely 
without a disagreeable flavour, disappears behind the 
general significance of the representation, the finer and 
more poetically perfect is the satire. And in this respect 
we shall again have to admire the masterly skill with which 
Shakspeare has contrived so ingeniously to veil his satire, 
that we only have the reflex, not the direct exhibition 
of it. 

1. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The very cause which gave rise to the composition of 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ intimates at once that 
this play is different in character from the poet’s other 
works. As far as we know, it is the only one of Shak- 
speare’s dramas that docs not owe its origin to the free 
inclination of his poetic genius, but, to an outward 
instigation. According to an indeed unauthcnticated 
report,* Queen Elizabeth is said to have exj^ressed the 
wish to see the doughty Sir John Falstaff — whom she 
had learned to know and esteem in ^ Henry IV." — repre- 
sented in love. Shakspeare is said to have thereupon 
written the piece in a fortnight, which in my opinion 
is as little unlikely as the above wish of the^Jueen.t-- This 
supposition would, on the one hand, explain the dif- 
ferent character of the drama, and the hasty and sketchy 
appearance which it exhibits, notwithstanding the re- 

* See vol. i. 219. 

t TIk' tradition, although from a late source, gains considerably in 
probability, if the old quarto of 1602 (republished by Halliwell in his 
all cad y mentioned First Sketch of Shakspeare* s Merry Wives of Windsor) 
bo somewhat more closely examined, and compared with the reprint 
of the piece in the folio edition. In all probability the qiiurto is ono 
of those ‘ piratical editions,’ to which so many old quartos belong. 
But its deviations from the text of tlio folio, are throughout so iiii- 
portant and yet generally so Shakspeariau in character, that — as 
Halliwell and Knight justly maintaii^— they cannot be explained as 
mere oversights and misunderstandings, omiss’ons and alterations of 
the copyist. Probably, therefore, the quarto edition is founded upon the 
)»iece in its original form, a shorter and more carelessly finished work, 
which Shakspeare had written as a hurried sketch ; whereas the text 
of the folio gives a later remodelling, which, however, would net havocn^ 
Uroly done away with the origv al character of haste tind carelessness. 
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modelling it probably received at a later day ; would 
account for the loose external connection in which tlio 
main action — FalstafTs love-affairs — stands with the secon- 
dary parts — the affair between Dr. Cains and the Welsh 
parson, the loves of Fenton and Anne Page, the horse- 
stealing, etc. ; — further would account for the want of a care- 
ful and detailed delineation of the characters (who appear 
too little individualised, drawn too much like genre-pictures, 
and in many instances verge upon caricatures), and for the 
wearisome repetition of Falstaff s unlucky courtships (whi(*h 
are always interrupted in the same manner J ; in shoi t, would 
account for the want of the thorough working-out of the 
details. On the other hand, Falstaffs individuality is, 
throughout the piece, silently assumed to bo well known ; 
the ‘ merry wives * alone, would obviously not have sufficed 
to make the character intelligible, the less so as the drama 
is also distinguished by the fact that it is the only one of 
Shakspeare’s comedies where the whole play is, so to 
speak, staked upon one throw which is played by the one 
person of Falstaff. In fact, Falstaff is the bearer of the 
whole action, the centre round which everything turiis ; 
without him and his individuality the whole drama would 
have no meaning. For the story of the love and marriage 
of Mistress Anne Page is evidently but a kind of by-play, 
in Shakspearc's usual style ; we have seen in various 
instances that ho is fond of exhibiting the fundamental 
thought which guided him in planning a drama in a 
number of variations, in the most different kinds of su]> 
jects, and in appropriate modifications. Besides, this love- 
affair does not even possess an independent course of de- 
velopment; it is but a simple situation, the relation 
of one girl to several suitors, which, without internal 
development, without any actual liistory, merely contains 
two moments, the beginning and the end. Moreover, the 
principal moment — the end — although introduced by a 
special intrigue, appears, nevertheless, only woven into 
the* result of Falstaffs own love adventures. Thus in 
this case, also, Falstaff and his fortunes again step into 
the foreground ; in fact, he is the lever of the dramatic 
action, the centre of the whole play. 

Hence it will be all the more necessar}- to give a fuller 
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and more careful delineation of this character — both as wo 
have him portrayed by Shakspeare here and in ‘ Henry 1 V/ 
— than we shall offer of any of the other personages. It is 
only a careful analysis of Falstaff’s character that can 
decide the question as to whether, and how far, this single 
figure is justified in being the bearer of a whole dramatic 
I)oem. And ho deserves this examination, if only from 
the fact that Shakspeare has treated him with unmistak- 
able partiality, and worked his character out with more 
care and more in detail than is the case with any others 
of his comic figures. 

Two features strike us at a glance as being clear and 
prominent in Falstaff*s character ; on the one hand, his 
groat wealth of wit, his inexhaustible store of happy 
devices, plots and pranks, and the indestructibility of his 
good humour; on the other hand, his equally great 
amount of sensuality, love of pleasure and excessive carnal 
lusts. The poml de vue of his life, and the centre upon 
which all his aims and actions turn, is, that his wit, his 
inventive talents, and his shrewdness shall in all cases fur- 
nish him with the means of gratifying his sensual desires, 
and protect Iiim in case of need. Enjoyments of every 
description ho must have ; and it is only a good joke, a 
successful piece of mischief — to him the greatest of all 
enjoyments — that he thinks even more attractive than a 
glass of sack and the charms of Dolly Tear-sheet. Falstaff 
is the most consummate epicurean, in the form of a knight 
of Shakspoare’s day but — owing to a halo of ingenious and 
irresistible wit, and an ideal mental freedom, which 
humourously disregard all difficulties, and even the whole 
seriousness of life — an epicurean who appears to a certain 
extent spiritualised, sublimated into a sort of poetical ideal, 
which raises him far above the usual run of common rakes, 
and prevents moral indignation from casting its judgment 
upon him. Falstaff docs not possess any great passions, 
Ijccause to gratify them would cost him too much trouble, 
and afford an indeed great, but after all only a passing 
enjoyment. He has also nothing in common with actual 
^vickedness and gross crimes and vices, because the former 
undermine their own enjoyment, and also because they are 
inseparably connected with hate • moreover, great crimes 
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are accomplished only with trouble and exertion, and are 
always followed by a dread of punishment ; gross vices, 
lastly, necessarily blunt and deaden the sense of enjoy- 
ment. Neither is he at all jealous or envious— for envy 
is its own tormentor — he is more inclined to be glad to 
see others enjoying themselves, and even helps his boon- 
companions in attaining their desires, as long as these 
do not cause himself any inconvenience or annoyance. 
But as regards the lesser sins, such as bragging, lying 
and deceiving, he is not over -particular, and has even 
no great objections to a little thieving, when it can be 
done easily, and especially when connected with some 
good joke. He trusts to his wit to save him from any 
unpleasant consequences of such bagatelles; such things 
he considers natural and unavoidable because he cannot 
find any enjoyment or procure the means of any enjoy- 
ment without them. If this were possible he would rather 
not be guilty of a single transgression, except as a joke, 
and even though not altogether good and virtuous, still lie 
would like— without a struggle, however — to be upriglit 
and honest. It is true he likes virtue even less than 
vice, because it demands a greater amount of energy, and, 
worst of all, self-denial and self-control. Ho does not be- 
lieve in virtue ; ho thinks it a delusive piece of sophistry, 
a mere illusion to suppose that any one should give up 
enjoyment and pleasure against the instincts of nature, in 
order to obtain so-called true happiness. To him, there- 
fore, virtue, like honour, is a mere ‘ word,’ a thing that 
no one possesses, that has ‘no skill in surgery,’ but at 
most is an honour to the dead who are insensible to it ; 
hence a mere ‘ scutcheon,’ so ‘ he’ll none of it.’ And yet, 
^t the same time, he knows very well that he must appear 
.o possess certain virtues such as bravery, honesty, and 
tbove all things honour and authority ; for without the 
appearance of these he would find it impossible to live. 
Accordingly his wit and shrewdness have here again to come 
to his aid, together with his consummate impudence. 
In the same way as his inventive genius is inexhaustible 
when wanted to help him out of scrapes, and other diffi- 
culties, so the manner in which he contrives to impose upon 
blockheads and simpletons is inimitable. And as the aim 
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of liis existence, in a double sense, lias so wholly become 
flesh and blood, and is steadily pursued by him, so, in spite 
of all obstacles, he in most cases succeeds in attaining his 
object. The result of this is a captivating nonchalance and 
naturalness, and an imposing amount of self-confidenc^. 

These are the most essential features ol Falstaflfs indi- 
viduality. But such a delineation does not throw suffi- 
cient light upon the artistic significance of a character 
who is made the bearer of a whole work of art, does not 
answer the question as to his being poetically entitled 
to this eminent distinction. Falstaffs character verges 
closely upon caricature, yet without ever exceeding the 
boundary-line of reality. To judge from his inner nature 
lie is an ideal character, and yet possesses so much life 
and freshness, and is so like reality, that wo feel as if 
we had already met him ; he keeps so close to the fine 
demarcation between what is general and individual, 
between ideal and real, that he appears a true mean 
between both, where the above contrasts are fused into 
an organic ^ unity. It is just this, however, that makes 
him, as an individual figure, a plastico-poctical work of 
art. lie difiers from ordinary dramatic characters, in- 
asmuch as the latter, although likewise ideal person- 
ages in the same sense as himself, novertlioless possess 
and develop their ideality only in an artistic connection 
with all the other personages of the drama, and thus re- 
present as integral moments of the whoky what Falstaffs 
character is in and of itself alone. lie is, so to say, the 
symbol, the personification of that general state of human 
frailty, which, without being actually wicked, that is, 
without doing evil for the sake of evil, in order to find 
satisfaction in it, nevertheless perpetually does evil, (to 
a certain extent against his will,) simply l)ccause it 
happens to bo the most direct meaiis of attaining what 
he calls life and happiness ; this, he believes, is not only 
actually aimed at by everyone, but ought to be allowed 
to be the aim of everyone. In so far Falstaff is a pure 
child of nature, and it cannot be denied that in ‘ Henry IV.’ 
a r least, he shows some sparks of that nawetCy gay humour 
aud innocent good nature, which is generally peculiar to 
so-called childnui of nature ; but he a is child of nature who 
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not only stands in the midst of a many-sided and advanced 
state of civilization, but who — owing to the refined luxury 
of his enjoyments, the variety of his dissolute appetites, 
and the manifold devices he makes use of to gratify them — 
is, at the same time, the impersonation of the whole of 
this refined and artificial civilization. The result of this, 
however, is that, on the one hand, his personality contains 
a contradiction which in itself serves the poet as a means 
for producing comic efiFects ; on the other hand, the general 
human frailty which is personified in him, receives an 
individual character, and an actual relation to the special 
age in which he lives and of which he himself is a reflex 
in the concave mirror of comedy. 

And yet this undeniable ideality and self-contained 
independence of his character would still not give him 
any full right to be the exclusive bearer of a dramatic 
action ; this ideal basis could not of itself alone form tho 
basis of a drama, of a comedy. The other and necessary 
postulate is supplied by another and special feature in 
Palstaffs character. For ho is not only not fond of what 
is actually wicked, vulgar and low, but we even find 
that he possesses a germ of nobleness, a small and faint 
spark of true nobility such as surrounds all jShakspeare’s 
principal figures. This is distinctly evident when we 
compare him with his associates Bardolph, Nym, Pistol, 
etc., and also when we recall to mind the significant account 
of his death in ‘ Henry V/ (ii. 3). On his bod of mortal 
sickness he invokes woe upon sack and women, turns his 
thoughts to God, smiles upon his finger ends, plays witli 
flowers and babbles of green fields; and oven though 
Mrs. Quickly 8 words, that he ‘ went away an’ it had been 
any christom child,’ are as exaggerated as they are 
ludici bus, still we at all events see that the original germ 
of good in him was not altogether stifled; in his last 
moments it bursts forth and seeks to develop itself. In 
fact, such a lump of sensuality and love of pleasure could 
not' afford us any true amusement — in spite of all his 
freedom of spirit, his humdur and wit — did not a gentle, 
vague feeling in the concealed existence of a nobler germ, 
and in the continual but ever repressed contradictions of 
his better self against his frailty, perpetually speak to us 
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in his favour. That which arouses mere contempt, can 
never amuse. But our contempt is aroused not merely 
by unmitigated vulgarity, or by low selfishness and wicked- 
ness, but even by the most ideal freedom of the spirit, 
the most delightful irony of humour, if these are wholly 
devoid of a moral nucleus, and merely free from the serious^ 
ideal interests in life, and consequently the more slavishly 
bound to their common sensual desires. Besides this, a 
man wholly sunk in carnal lusts, a mind so completely 
wanting in every higher interest that it cannot oven 
obtain access to its own conscience, would bo untrue 
to nature, a pure fiction ; as long as man is man, he has 
some nobility of soul which can never be wholly effaced, 
and consequently possesses a substratum of good. 

It is upon the basis of this better nature that Falstaff.s 
clear consciousness of self is founded, and this never entirely 
forsakes him. In fact, his sensual desires, and the efibris 
of his mind to gratify them, are not only perpetually at 
strife with his love of comfort and his fear of the disagree- 
able consequences of his mischief ; not only do his several 
weaknesses often fall into contradiction with one another, 
and with his plans, thus thwarting one another in turn, 
but they are, at the* same time, continually wrecked on 
his own better consciousness of self, which is quite aware 
of them, and yet is always overcome by them. This is 
the source of the best part of his wit, it furnishes him 
with an inexhaustible fund of material for ridiculing him- 
self, and for making the most amusing observations on his 
virtuous impulses, his pangs of conscience and his good 
intentions, the loss of his innocence, the corrupt state of 
the world, and the power of temptation. In short, the 
strange double-tongued soliloquies which Falstaff perpetu- 
ally carries on with himself, the sophistry with which ho 
deceives himself, the ironical manner in which he invari- 
s,bly speaks of himself and of the whole world, and on the 
other hand the manner in which his moral weaknesses are 
perpetually paralysing one another, are of themselves the 
most vivid representation of the idea of the comic. Fal- 
Htaffs character, in fact, is thereby made the direct ex- 
pression of the comic view of life, the reflex of the peculiar 
nature of comedy. 
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It is this alone that appears to justify Falstaff’s being 
the central point, the factotum of a whole dramatic work 
of art. The irresistibly comic power of his nature does 
not merely lie in his overpowering wit and humour, not 
merely in the obvious contrast between the quickness of 
his mind and his huge unwieldy body — which, as the 
consequence of his immoderate love of pleasure, also 
disturbs and lessens all pleasures — not merely in the 
sight of the amusing struggle of his own weaknesses with 
the lusts and follies of the other dramatic characters, but 
above all, in the fact that his weak points find their 
constant enemy in himself, and are ever at strife with one 
another, casting irony upon and paralising one another. 

It is obvious at a first glance that a character like 
Falstatf could never be actually in love — the state in 
which his lioyal admirer wished to see him depicted. To 
represent him in love, would, in fiict, bo to write a satire 
upon him, and would prove itself a satire by supposing that 
as real, which in him is a radical impossibility. This inner 
psychological impossibility is, however, not removed by 
the old sinner’s love being in truth a mere piece of 
hypocrisy to cover his designs upon the purses and flesh- 
pots of the two husbands. For it is no less psychologi- 
cally impossible that FalstaflF, who is so clearly conscious 
of his own personal appearance, could ever have seriously 
imagined himself able to carry out his part, and to 
inspire any woman — much less the wives of the honest 
citizens — with any love for himself. What, therefore, are 
we to say when we see that Falstaif not only actually 
entertains this inconceivable illusion, but even fancies that 
the behaviour of Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford shows familiarity 
and inviting advances, which first induced him to play 
the lover to them (i. 3). This is obviously the impossible 
in its highest climax. Therefore, either the Falstatf wo 
have in ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’ is not the one we met 
in ‘ Henry IV.’ or the whole piece is based upon a psycho- 
logical misconception. In fact, if Shakspeare wished to 
fulfil the wish of his Royal patron, he had but the alterna- 
tive, either of committing a psychological error, oi^ of 
essentially altering Falstaffs character, and of causing the 
better side of his nature and his clear consciousness of 
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self, to step into the baclcgronnd. Sliakspeare lias pre- 
ferred the latter course. The soliloquies and the re- 
flections which Falstaff so frequently indulges in about 
himself and his life in ‘Henry IV./ are almost wholly 
wanting in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ In like 
manner his wit, also, laeks that naivete and absence of 
purpose upon which it is there founded, and is also want- 
ing in the fine, ingenious irony with which he there treats 
all persons and relations. In short, Falstall’s whole 
character is exhibited more from its coarse, common and 
material side, and he is also provided with a dose of 
conceit, self-sufficiency and delusion, which degrades hiir 
into a mere fool. 

And yet, even though tho psychological misconception 
is thus avoided, another defect rises up in its place. For, 
on the one hand, tho character is and remains the same 
Falstaff whom wo met in ‘ Henry I V. the poet himself 
assumes that we are acquainted with the character. We are 
forced to think of the friend and boon companion of young 
Fcnry V. in his mischievous doings. On the other hand, 
liowever, when Falstaff is regarded apart from th'S inner 
contradiction in his nature, apart from his clear conscious- 
ness of self, and apart from the ir» ny with which he treats 
himself and all the world, he :s not fully entitled to be the 
exclusive bearer of the whole action. Accordingly, there 
is a defect in the drama, and I think that, for this very 
jcason, we may safely infer that the idea of the piece was 
not Shakspeare's own, but that he wrote the play only in 
consequence of an outward instigation, from a kind of 
outward necessity. 

If, however, we for once admit the impossible supposition 
that Falstaff could fall into the delusion of being still able 
to seduce honest wives, then our drama will not, as has 
been often thought, appear as unworthy of being placed 
by the side of those master-pieces of comedy which Shak- 
sj)earo produced in tho zenith of his activity as a poet; 
nay, we may say that it is pre-eminently a comedy in the 
narrower sense. In other words, the play is comic through- 
out,, written with a gaiety and humour and furnished 
with a wealth of comic figures, such as is rareh met with. 
Besides this, it is a comedy of intrigue in which the com- 
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plication is loosely and lightly ravelled, but as smoothly 
unravelled, and interesting in spite of its simplicity. 
The composition also, although externally a series of 
loosely connected scenes and characters, exhibits inter- 
nally as clear a harmony in the elements brought to- 
gether, as is only to be found in those of Shakspeare’s 
works belonging to the time of the fullest maturity of his 
genius. However, this assertion — that is, the internal 
ideal unity and finish of the whole, which wo have just 
maintained — may have to be still more accurately esta- 
blished and demonstrated. 

In the first place, the very basis and plan of the piece 
shows us that good Sir John is about to experience a 
terrible defeat : as a lover Falstaif can exist only with 
disgrace. And yet the triumph of simple honesty over 
the attacks and temptations of an old rake — wliich in 
reality are no temptations, — is in itself neither comic nor 
poetical. Hence the poet had, oven for the sake of tho 
comic effect, to give the viriue assailed not only a touch 
of lightness, but likewise a goodly portion of roguishness, 
of good humour, and a love for mischievous tricks. Mrs. 
Pago and Mrs. Ford are therefore pre-eminently merry 
wives. But even this would not have been sufficient for 
constructing, on the given basis, a comedy in Shakspeare’s 
style. To effect this, it was above all things requisite tliat, 
not only Falstaff himself, but that all his opponents, all 
the dramatic characters — as citizens in the perverted world 
of comedy — should appear more or less subject to the same 
human weaknesses and follies which are personified in Fal- 
staft'. This alone could produce that play of humour and 
caprice, of senseless plans and intentions, of ideas and acci- 
dents, in which not one of the personages appears in the 
right, and by which all are more or less governed, and, ac- 
cordingly, have to take upon themselves a portion of the 
ludicrous. Thus only could the aim of the dramatic represen- 
tation — to excite a truly comic spirit in the mind of the spec- 
tator— be effected. Hence all the dramatic personages — 
the jealous Ford, the empty-headed Shallow (who is merely 
puffed up with ridiculous conceit), the lank and utterly 
foolish Slender, the merry fantastic W elsh parson (the reason 
of whoSfe existence is only to show that even the clerical 
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dignity is no protection against the power of the comic), 
the French doctor, who is as vain as he is ridiculous, the 
good, true-hearted sensible Page, and his equally good and 
sensible wife (who, however, deceive each other in order 
to forc^ their daughter into an unnatural marriage, and 
are finally as readily deceived as the gossiping host is 
cheated out of his horses) — all of these opponents of Falstaflf, 
as well as his boon companions Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol, 
occasionally show a lesser degree of weakness and perver- 
sity, but also a far smaller amount of mind and wit than 
the amorous knight himself. In the end they are all bam- 
boozled and ridiculed, and, moreover, in the very point in 
which each one thinks himself the strongest and most 
secure : Shallow, the country justice, in his pride of birth 
and official dignity. Slender in his knightly amiability, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pago in their well-devised plans about their 
daughter, Ford in the jealous mamier in which he rules 
wife and house, the host in Ins boasted cunning, and lastly, 
the parson and doctor in their love of dispute and theii 
arrogance ; all their foolish plans end equally in disgrace, 
and thus all meet with the same fate that befalls Falstaff. 

Opposed to characters so much weaker in mind and wit 
than himself, Falstaff ought, in accordance with the poetical 
justice which prevails in the sphere of coiikhIv, to have 
come off victorious. The fact of his novcrtlieless being 
defeated, and of his opponents triumpliing over him — 
although not by obtaining their own special objects — is 
the result of his being untrue to himself, and, not merely 
committing a fault, but an act of inconceivable stupiditt/ 
ill appearing as a lover. His opponents obviously show 
more wisdom by remaining in their own peculiar spheres^ 
whereas Falstaff quits his and descends into the sphere of 
the narrow-minded but honest burgher class, where he 
can gain neither esteem nor catch fish in his own fashion. 
Common practical wisdom, however, is a main power in 
the world of comedy. On the other hand, he no doubt 
has on his side the force of wit, that is, the other main 
power of the comic world, but not wholly, only partially. 
In ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ he lacks that in- 
nocent disinterested wit which is fond of a joke for a 
joke’s sake. This species of ^evit is on his opponent’s side 
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and is the chief weapon in the hands of the women 
whom he intends to deceive with his. crafty, intentional 
wit. 

This cluster of circumstances— the arrangement of the 
dramatic personages, the determining the characters and 
their relations to one another, which occasion the course 
of the events, the plan and the development of the various 
counter-intrigues — naturally contains the leading thought 
which floated before the poet’s mind, the ideal unity 
which animates the organism of the drama. Shakspeare, 
in all of his comedies conceives life, it is true, only from 
its comic point of view ; the action in every one of them 
is developed only by those means that belong peculiarly 
to comedy Yet our present drama is specially wanting 
in the admixture of serious elements and relations— the 
love between Fenton and Anne Page, which is supposed 
to be serious, withdraws to the background and does not 
lead to any serious conflict — the whole moves throughout 
in the domain of the laughable. Moreover, the main 
things that set and keep the action in motion are, on the 
one hand, Falstaff’s intriguing wit, and, on the other, the 
harmless gay humour of the Merry Wives; and by the 
side of these main lovers, we have the pranks and mischief 
which the other characters, as secondary agents, play upon 
one another (Mine Host of the Garter upon Dr. Caius and 
the Welsh person, Mrs. Ford upon her jealous husband, 
and Fenton and Anne Pago upon her parents and suitors ). 
In these secondary parts of the action also, that which is 
right and rational, that wliich ought actually to have 
happened from the very beginning, is accomplished by a 
merry intrigue upon the conflicting plans of senselessness, 
and this intrigue affects the persons concerned more in 
t he form of banter than of injury. Nay, in the most pro- 
minent secondary part (the intrigue which tunis upon 
Anne Page), the two unlucky suitors, whose love is like- 
wise mere semblance, are also deceived about the aim of 
their desires, and moreover by the object of their suit 
herself; thus, in this drama also, the external subject 
appears closely connected with the main action. Through- 
out the play wo have wit and humour, banter and mischief, 
acting and working as the real levers of the action, as the* 
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motives of the dramatic development. And, in so far, it 
can be said that the poet here represents life from that 
side from which it, indeed, always appears the consequence 
of human weakness, folly and perversity, but which at the 
same time, owing to the power of ridicule, of joke and 
jest which it has at its command, possesses a means of 
protecting itself against the consequences of that folly and 
perversity, and of ultimately bringing everything back into 
its right groove. 

Ihis cloak of men*}' banter — in which each character 
tries to make fun of and to ridicule the other, but in 
which all, and especially Falstaff, at the same time, make 
themselves ridiculous, and thus promote what is right and 
rational — in my opinion, however, conceals a satirical 
tendency in the narrower sense. For I think that it was 
also Shakspeare’s intention to describe the chivalry and 
the gallantry of his day from its weak side, and to expose 
it to the ridicule of all sensible persons. It is a well- 
known fact that chivalry had begun to decline ever since 
the fifteenth century. We need only lecall to mind the 
luxurious masquerades, the empty pomp and ostentation 
into which it had already degenerated at the court of the 
Burgundian Kings, more especially at that of Charles V. 
Its religious and moral seriousness, and the spirit and 
significance in which it had originated, had vanished ; 
it was then little more than a piece of pageantry, a hollow 
fantastic piece of formality ; and after that period gradually 
approached its dissolution, and exhibited different forms 
of degeneracy in different countries. While the Spanish 
grandees of the sixteenth century fell into those follies which 
are lashed by Cervantes in his ‘ Don (^^uixote,* the more 
practical and yet poetical nature of Englishmen turned 
more to external luxury, trials of strength and games of 
all descriptions, and various kinds of extravagances 
accompanied with fantastic adventures. This is attested 
by individual features preserved by history of the manner 
in which the young English aristocracy spent their lives ; 
nay, we need only recall the kind of festivities that were 

g iven by the barons of the kingdom, when the Queen 
onoured their estates with a visit. In Falstaff’s cha-" 
lacter we have a si.^’.cessful, but somewhat caricatured 
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portrait of that senseless form of chivalry which loses 
itself in extravagance and love of enjoyment; he is the 
satirical extract, in which are concentrated all its faults 
and weaknesses, from which, however, the still existing 
better elements have been withdrawn. Even in ‘ Henry IV.,' 
he appears the direct contrast to the noble chivalry of the 
Prince, which, in its inmost essence is indeed vigorous 
and sound, but already affected by the general unsound- 
ness. When compared with the first youthful acts of 
heroism performed by the future conqueror of France, 
Falstaff’s actions seem to form the opposite side of this 
heroism which finds pleasure in a coarse-minded but 
merry and adventurous life. Here, in ‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ the satirical element — which in ‘ Henry IV/ 
withdrew to the background in favour of the historical 
objectivity of the representation — is brought forward in 
distinct and unmistakable features. The whole piece has 
far more the impress of Shakspeare’s own time. Were it 
not that the mad Prince of Wales and his friend Poins are 
once or twice spoken of, we should simply imagine that 
we had before us the physiognomy which England ex- 
hibited during the reign of her virgin Queen, for whom 
the play was at first composed. 

As unmistakable, further, is a certain stress laid upon 
the contrast between the aristocracy and the middle- 
classes. Falstaff boasts of his knighthood; he fancies 
that he is doing the burghers an honour in seducing their 
wives, and this partly explains the ready admittance he 
finds among them. The country justice, ^Shallow, and 
his cousin tSlendcr, in their ridiculous vanity, can never 
sufficiently emphasise the fact that they, too, belong to 
the nobility ; in so far they are the pendants to Falstaff. 
Even the circumstance that the noblemen who are await- 
ing the duke’s arrival, cheat the Host out of his horses^ 
and the laughable duel scene between the parson and the 
doctor must not be altogether overlooked. The burgher 
class avenges itself pretty severely upon Falstaff’s knight- 
hood, and his knighthood does not anywhere appear more 
miserable and unknightly than when thrown into a basket 
among dirty clothes, when beaten as an old woman and 
tormented and pinched as a fantastic satyr. In fact, it 
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seouiB tc me that these three features might be found to 
contain as many luetaphorico-satirical thrusts at the 
chivalry of the day. 

2. Troilus and Cressida. 

* Troilus and Cressida ' will be found to stand in the 
closest affinity to ‘ Tlio Merry Wives of Windsor * accord- 
ing to the above interpretation. The satirical tendency 
in the present comedy has also been recognised by other 
critics, but they have as it seems to me, too readily con- 
tented themselves with the simple discovery, and inquired 
no further about the deeper significance of the whole. 
But the piece is not merely a delectable satire on the 
chivalry and heroism of ancient times, nor is it intended as 
a mere pendant to the Falstaflf episode, to give the aristo- 
cracy of the sixteenth century the poor consolation that 
things were not much better with the chivalry of ancient 
times. The cheap jjleasure of merely ridiculing what is greai 
and noble, of dragging it down into the mire, and pointing 
the finger of derision at the spots thus cast upon it, is 
one in which Shakspearo never indulges. In the present 
case, the satire, if it were mere satire, would not even have 
the excuse of wishing to improve the corrupt morals and 
degenerate spirit of the times, by holding up the reflection 
of its distorted image. 

Shakspeare’s intention was rather to use the satirical 
element only for the representation of a higher, wo might 
almost say, an historical view of life. As several of his 
comedies possess not only a general, but also an historical 
significance, in so far as they describe — within the comic 
view of life — the most important moral and political 
foundations of the life of his age, so the historical signi- 
ficance appears here to be made the real nucleus of the 
composition, and runs through it like a bright streak of 
light giving a peculiar illustration of that part of history 
upon which it touches. For, as I think, tShakspeare in- 
tended to point out the profound all-pervading contrast 
between the much-commended mental character and life of 
Greek antiquity, as compared with the new principle of 
life in the Christian era, and to Te\eal the blemishes and 
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defects of Greek life, especially in regard to its morals, as 
compared with the ever-increasing admiration ])estowed 
upon it. 'This could probably not be effected otherwise 
than by giving a closer view of the essential lound- 
ation of the ancient, and more especially of (Jrcek, life 
and mental culture, taken from a comico-poetic stand* 
point. And this foundation, as is acknowledged on all 
hands, is formed by the Homeric poems, or, what is the 
same thing, the Trojan war in its mythico-poetic concep- 
tion. But these immortal poems, when regarded from a 
strictly moral point of view, and in spite of all their 
ideality, obviously contain a decidedly immoral clement, 
or, if it be preferred, the form in which the idea is clothed 
— according to our higher modern conception of moral 
relations — presents an ugly blot. For the who’e of the 
external story turns upon the recovery of an adulteress 
who has run off with her lover, and whose sentiments and 
manner of atding can in no way bo excused, either by 
ideal beauty or by the interference of the gods (Aphrodite) ; 
on the contrary, the immorality in which even the gods 
themselves take part, appears only the more glaring by 
such Jin interference, llelen’s abduction was not worthy 
of the great war of vengeance which was undertaken by 
the Greek princes; for the honour of the Greek nation 
was more deeply wronged by Helen herself than by Paris. 
A war undertaken for such a cause and such an object 
must, therefore, be repulsive to the moral consciousness of 
modem times ; and still more do we feel this subsequently 
when Helen and her \^'ronged husband are again united, 
and restored to all their rights, as if nothing had happened. 
It is true that the Greeks had a different idea of marriage 
and of the mission of women ; this we all know, and 
Shakspearo doubtless knew it also. But the very fact of 
their entertaining such notions, is the immoral part of the 
matter. This is the dark side of Greek antiquity ; a 
youthfully vigorous, but also youthfully sensuous view 
of life supported by the idea of beauty, and idealised as 
regards form ; a view of life which raised beauty into an 
absolute privilege, and considered its value as greater than 
that of goodness and truth. It was only individual 
philosophical minds that rose above this idea, without 
To:k u. 1. 
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however, being able to gain a different standpoint or to 
raise the minds of the people to a level with their own. 

Jt is from this point — which is the most important his- 
torical side, because it is the moral side as well— that 
Shakspeare here views Greek antiquity. Ho makes its 
('Ksential foundation (the Trojan war) the subject of his 
drama, but— very justly from his point of view— he drops 
its i<lcal significance according to which Helen is the 
])n)f(;tvpe of Greek beauty, to possess whom, therefore, 
is the desii‘0 and aim of all Greek hearts. Shakspearo 
describes the Avar more in its actual course, but, naturally, 
with some modifications. The Homeric heroes are stripped 
of their poetical ideality ; their moral weaknesses, on the 
otlier hand — wjiicli arc, indeed, intimated by Homer, but, 
in the spirit of a Greek, usually characterised as virtues — 
are here brought into the fullest light. The advantage of 
l)odily and heroic strength, which in Homer over plays the 
chief i)art, is hero, accordingly, described only as the 
rude and clumsy right of the stronger, what in fact it 
always is when separated from morality and self-control. 
Agaiiiemiion boasts of the emj^ty title of his supreme 
command, Avliich, however, he does not ])Osscss (not even 
in Homer), as each of the more important Greek princes 
acts as he pleases. His dignity is mere semblance, and* 
be finds himself obliged to condescend to all kinds of 
devices, in order to attain his ends. Men elans is the im- 
]n’udent, good-natured simpleton who alloAVS his own dis- 
grace to be emblazoned on the banners of war, and wafted 
over the world. Nestor, ‘ the old chronicle,’ does nothing 
but continually repeat his stale maxims and old stories, 
to which no one cares to listen. Ulysses appears exactly 
what he is in Homer, the wily, crafty rogue, who contrives 
im|>erceptiblv to direct others according to his own will, 
except that licre his Avell-devised j)lans rarely lead to any 
result. Ajax also, as in Homer, is the powerful warrior 
who, in bodily sxrength and i)rowess, stands next to 
Achilles, except that his arrogant coarseness, want of 
Bpii it and inflated ideas of self, are far more fully dis- 
played. But Hiomedes, Achilles and Patroclus fare the 
woi’st. Uiomedes seems to trouble himself but little 
nbout the Avar, and his only business is to make pretty 
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girls, of cheap virtue, untrue to their former lovers. 
Achilles has withdrawn from the scene of war, on account 
of his traitorous love affair with one of King Priam’s 
daughters, whom Shakspeare introduces in place of Briscis. 
lie amuses himself in his tent with Patroelus and Thersiles, 
but breaks his word a second time by finally, after the 
death of I’atroclus, taking part in the battle contrary to 
his promise. His heroic greatness is inere semblance ; it 
is only by a treacherous attack that - with the aid of his 
Myrmidons — he succeec 3 in killing Hector, wlio was 
ixjsting and unarmed. Patroelus, lastly, is Achilles’ 
shadow. The nobler form of knighthood is bestowe i 
upon the Trojan heroes, although they too are but little 
l)etter than the Greeks, for immorality is also rife in TVoy. 
The reason of this is, doubtless, not so much owing to the 
inclination of the Middle Ages to sympathise with fallen 
TT'oy, because iEneas was regarded as the ancestor of the 
Homans, nor owing to English ]»atri(d,ism, which gladly 
believed in the supposed descent of the Britons and 
Romans from Trojan blood; the motive was irobably 
more an artistic one. Shakspeare rctpiircd a contrast to 
the heroic life of the ()! recks, in order more clearly to 
exhibit the actual state of their moralitv ; for his chief 
object evidently was to give, in the form and by means 
of comedy, a living representation of the immoral element 
in the Homeric poems. Hence the strong expressions with 
which the cowardly and slanderous, but witty Thersites 
describes the cause of the war, and the camf>aign itself, 
which expressions, moreover, acquire weight through fre- 
quent re I etition. Hence too the disgraceful, secret undor- 
standiiig between Achilles and the daughter of the hostile 
king — an incident which Shakspeare, to a certain extent, 
unconsciously ad :ed to the Greek heroic legend, inasmuch 
as one of the }) 0 >t-TIoineric ^cyclic) ])oets makes Achilles 
in love with Helen, and thus obtains a motive for the 
further development, of the foitune-*! of the war. Hence, 
lastly, the fuller development of the story of the love 
between the faithful, honest Troilus and the false, volup- 
tuous Cressida, which although not the actual centre, has 
nevertheless, given its name to the drama, because the 
life of the hero and heroine gives a reflex— in a modified 
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Ibnii — of the story of Menolaus and his faithless consort, 
raiidanis |.lays the same, part that Aphrodite undertakes 
willi Paris and Helen; he, with nnmistakable irony, 
concludes the piece with a flat moral that a pander’s work 
never docs good and is always ill requited. 

The teiwlency to parody and satire, which is thus conspi- 
cuous enough in the action repre.-ented, a^ well as in the 
conception and demeanour of the characters, is reflected 
witli equal clearness in the form and colouring of the 
diction. It has already been remarked by Tyrwhitt, that 
more bomb stic phrases are to be found in ‘ Troilus and 
C]'csi*ida/ than in any other six of Shakspeare’s pieces 
taken tojothor; and Gervinus justly adds that the love of 
slander in Tlicrsitos is so plonteously furnished with the 
elotiuonce ot iiiMilt and injury, and the impath nee of Ajax 
before the duel, on the other hand, so full of typhonio 
iKUiibast, that this alone would betray the poet’s intention 
of lowering the whole action by means of a caricatured 
ro|)rcsentation, especially as Hector’s challenge delivered 
by TEneas in the stylo of Amadis, is so pompous, that 
Agameinnoii, to whom if is addressed, is himself in doubt 
wlietlicr it is intended in earnest or in mockery. In fact, 
the language of the piece is j'ervadod by a spirit of irony 
— more or less perceptible everywhere — which, to every 
one accpiainied with Shakspoare’s dramatic diction, is an 
uno(pii vocal indication that the ])Oot had before him here 
no ordinary comedy, nor, as might be supposed, a s >-cdled 
‘ lii.story,’ nor even an (unsuccessful) tragedy. 

If the satire has such a good foundation in the subject- 
matter itself, it also has its full poetical justification. Its 
significance rises with the greatness and importance ol 
the subject, and it is well known how great was the 
admiration of ancient literature, art and poetry in Shak- 
spoare’s time, how the fondness for and the imitation of it 
began to pervade all classes of the peoi)lo, and all domains 
of life. Some historical features of this tendeQcy have 
already been pointed out in our first volume.* Shak- 
speare, in his profound insight, must unquestionably have 
rer*ognised the great and beneficial influence which a 
closer ttcquaintancc with the high culture of antiquitjf 
* See vol, i. 184 f. 
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had already exercised, and subsequently might and would 
have upon the enlargement of the mind, upon the develop- 
ment of philosophy, of poetry and of the plastic arts. 
But, with a prophetic eye, ho also foresaw the dangers 
tti be feared from that (piarter, the deep schism in religious 
and moral life whicli must inevitably follow as soon as mit 
only the small seethm of scholars and the educated uj)])^!* 
classes, but the people also 'gave themselves up to tljis 
imitative admiiation. It was in this prophetic spirit 
wdiieh clearly saw through the darkness of coming cen- 
turies, as well as through the dimness of a distant i)ast, 
that Shakspeare wrote his deeply significant satire on 
the life of the Homeric heroes. lie had no intention of 
running down what was great, or of degrading what was 
noble, and still less of attacking the poetical dignity of 
Homer or heroic poetry. But he undoubtedly did wish 
to hold up a warning against that unqualified admiration, 
which men are so apt to fall into, and which is so danger- 
ous when it concerns what is moral, and when a wrong 
estimate is formed of it; he wished, at the same time, 
to give a vivid represenhition of the general truth 
that what is great, high and eminent in man — even 
though surrounded by the halo of plastic ideality and 
of a past embellished by legends — often appears trifling 
and insignificant when looked at, if wo may so speak, 
from the bird’s eye point of view of true moral idealittf, 
and that this standpoint is nevertheless the right one 
for estimating and valuing human affairs. This thouglit 
— the view taken from this standpoint over what is 
humanly lofty and groat and what is most valued and 
glorified— it was Shakspeare’s intention to present to the 
English public of his day in the form of Greek heroism, 
and he clothed it in the garb of comedy, because it was 
dramatically practicable only in this form. 

This intention, as I am convinced, was, however, com- 
bined with another and more special object which referred 
to the poet himself and to his art, which, it is true, hovers 
*•> the background only, but of which we neveitheless 
get an occasional glimpse. As we have already seen, 
Ben Jonson— who as a man was fShakspeare's friend, as 
to poet his antagc.nist — made it the aim of his critie d 
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and poetical activity, to revive the ancent form and 
conception of dramatic art, according to the misinterpreted 
rules of Aristotle, and thus to remodel the English national 
dx’ama. Shakspearo, although often attacked, had never 
entered publicly or directlv into the controversy. Ho 
disdained to do so, possildy because in so purely theoreti- 
cal a domain, nothing can be decided by vague abstract 
] easonings about general ide'as and primjiples. But surely 
the points of his adversaries’ shafts were broken, as soon 
as Sliakspeare had shown, in a striking manner, that the 
spirit and charactci’, the morals and customs of antiquity 
differed essentially from the views and feelings of modem 
times. It must then have ai^pcared an absurd proceeding 
to seek to apply foreign and ancient artistic forms and 
laws to modern poetry. And what more binding, more 
striking and convincing proof could Shakspearo have 
adduced, than to embody his intention in a poem, and thus 
present it to the eyes of all ? Only we must not expect 
to find this secondary intention (if the poet had any such 
intention) exhibited in very prominent features. Such 
indications would have destro^’cd the work of art as such, 
and Shakspearo possessed too high an appreciation of the 
dignity of art to seek to employ it as a means for his 
own purposes. There is but one trait that gives a gentle 
intimation of this secondary intention, and yet it is one 
quite intelligible to the initiated. I allude to the passage 
in act ii. 2, where Hector, censuring Paiis and Troilus, 
for not having sufficiently discussed the disputed question, 
whether Helen was or was not to be delivered up, says : 

‘Not much 

Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 

Untit to hear moral philosophy.* 

This passage — which is apparently so inappropriate and 
introduced by a most flagrant anachronism, and yet on 
this very account produces a decidedly comic impression 
—seems to me undoubtedly to contain a satirical thrust 
at Shakspeare’s pedantic opponents, who, in all cases, 
appealed to their Aristotle and fancied that every advan- 
tage was gained by fishing up a word from him, and then 
bringing it to market. 
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If my conjecture is correct, it will also throw somo 
light upon the external history of this curious piece. It 
appeared in j)rint in the two quartos of 1()09, both of 
which were published by the same bookseller. One of 
tlujse is accompanied by a letter from the Editor, addressed 
to the readers, in wliich it is expressly stated that the 
piece had never been acted before ; the otlier has the usual 
addition to the title ‘ as it was acted by the King’s 
Majesties Servants at the Globe.* And yet a ‘Troilus 
and Cressida’ is entered at Stationers’ I Jail, as early as 
the 7th of Feb. 1603, without Shakspeare’s name, it is 
true, but as having been acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company. The latter circumstance, and an allusion in 
Dekker’s ‘ Satiromastix,’ which appeared in 1602, makes 
it seem probable that this piece was Shakspearo’s ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida.’ Accordingly, it must have appeared on 
the stage as early as the beginning of 1602. And this 
was just the time when Ben Jonson appeared with his 
‘ Poetaster ’ and his attacks upon the popular theatre, 
advocating the cause of the ancient drama. While, there- 
fore, Dekker was working at his ‘Satiromastix,’ Shak- 
speare may have been somewhat quicker with his answer 
in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ probably, however, with but 
the first hasty sketch of the whole. In this way the 
piece may have been performed sevei-al times in the small 
w inter theatre of Blackfriars, or perhaps only at court 
and prepared for the press by some publisher ; at a later 
period, however, when Ben Jonson — as wo have seen — 
was defeated, and the interest in the dispute had subsided, 
it may have i'cen withdrawn from the stage, and, there- 
fore, have ceased to be printed. However when, in 1608, 
Ben Jonson and his party, as wo have seen, became 
more powerful than ever, Shakspeare may then have 
wholly remodelled the earlier i:)lay. This form was 
probably the one that fell into tlic hands of the publisher 
of the quartos, who had it printed so hurriedly — a sigji 
of Shakspeare’s great popularity— that the first edititm 
may have been published, or a portion of the ready 
copies sold, before it had appeared on the stage. I’lie 
form, therefore, in which we now have it, I should be 
inclined to assign to the year 1608-9. 
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* The Merry Wives of Windsor/ on the other hand, 
may have been written as early as 1600 or 1601 ; for tho 
piece is entered at Stationers* * * § Hall under the date of the 
18th of Jan. 1602. That it could not have appeared much 
earlier is proved -apart from the language and character 
of tho drama — by the external circumstances that it is not 
mentioned among the twelve pieces enumerated by Meres. 
The reasons given by Chalmers for assigning it to tho 
year l.M)6, before the appearance of ‘ Henry IV./ have 
*l)eeii sufficiently refuted by Drake. Charles Knight * is 
inclined to date it as far back as 1692 inasmuch as ho 
thinks that the German duke (whose suite cheat tho Host 
out of his horses), contains an allusion to the journey of 
Prince Frederick of Wiirtemburg to England, which took 
place in 1592. But this hypothesis is inadmissible from 
the simple fact that the piece must necessarily have been 
written after ‘ Henry IV.,* as Halliwell f has satisfactorily 
proved.^ But if this hypothesis be accepted, we should 
also have to assume that it did not appear till after 1598, 
and not — as Knight § now thinks — as early as 1696 ; other- 
wise it would assuredly liave been mentioned by Meres. 

Lastly, from what sources Shakspeare borrowed the 
materials for those two tragedies seems to me a matter of 
small importance. In both the invention is too much a 
secondary consideration ; tho chief interest in the one piece 
lies too much in Falstaffs character nnd in the other is 
toe much centred iipon the view of life in classic antiqnity. 
Halliwell |[ has- collected all the various novels and talcs 
which might have furnished the poet with individual 
features or situations. But not any one of these, nor their 

* Pictorial Edition of Shakspere^ vo], iii.' • 

t First Sketch of Shakespeare^ s Merry. Wives cf Windsor^ xviii, f. 

t H. Kurz {Zu Sliak$pmre 8 Leben 4ihd Sehaffen, etc.^ Munich, 1868, 
p. 69 fF. loo ff.) has recently ’taken up this hypothesis again, and 
endt-avours to point out— more particularly by reason of t ie above- 
mentioned allusion — that not only The Merry Wives of Windsor an<l 
the two parta of Henry IV., but that Henry F. also must have been 
written as »arly as 169.% His proof, however, is a mm-io tissue of 
hypotheses, which, it is true, he treats as established facts that n ight 
h‘ad to turiher conclusions, but, in my opinion, they are not eveu 
plausible. 

§ Stiidies of Shah8jpere, U L.c. 75 
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totality can be regarded as his source. That Shakspeare 
borrowed the Subject from the Tragedie von einer Ehe- 
hrecherin, a drama written by Duke Heinrich Julius of 
Brunswick — even though with various modilications as 
Kurz* thinks he has proved- -is very improbaldc, as thero 
is no trace of the dramatic works of the German duke 
having been known in England in those days. 

As regards ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ there are sc^veral 
works from which Shakspeare might have drawn his 
materials ; perhaps from an older piece by Th. Dekker and 
H. Chcttle, which Honslowe mentions in his Diary under 
the date of the 16th of April, lo99; perhaps from the 
‘dialogised ballad* which, according to the Stationers* 
registers, was to be printed in 1581 ; probably, however, 
from Chaucer’s five books of ‘ Troylus and Creseyda ’ (of 
which the last edition appeared in 1602), together with 
Chapman’s translation which was published in separate 
parts from 1598.t 

♦ In the Introduction to Iiia translation of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor* 

t Collier’s Shakespeare, vi. 5. Compare also Gervinus’ Commentaries 
on Shahespeire* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. CYinELlXE. 

‘Measure for MeasTire,* like ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
has been classed b}^ Hemiiige and Condell, in the first 
part of their edition of Shakspearc’s works, among the 
‘comedies.* Put the subject upon which the play is 
founded is of so serious a nature, and treated by the poet 
with so much seriousness, the representation throughout 
borders so closely upon the domain of tragedy, and the 
comic parts arc so decidedly left in the background, that 
the drama cannot altogether be called a comedy, at least, 
not in the same sense as the pieces already discussed. It 
has more resemblance with those pieces which Shakspeare’s 
earlier contemporaries — especially Beaumont and Fletcher 
— introduced upon the stage under the title of ‘tragi- 
comedies.’ Shakspeare does not seem to have known, or 
not to have cared to adopt this title, perhaps from a right 
feeling that — from an sesthetico-artistic point of view — 
great objection might bo raised against the propriety of 
such an intermediate species between tragedy and comedy, 
which seemed rather like a hybrid prodiiction. And yet 
the difference, to which the above name refers, is brought 
60 prominently forward in the character and the treat- 
ment of the subject, if not in the actual essence and nature 
of the poem, that we cannot fail to see it even though wo 
ladky not bo inclined to regard it as a distinct species of 
drama. It is much the same, as we shall see, with ‘ Cym- 
heline I have therefore classed both dramas together, and 
have inserted them here as an appendage to the comedies 
and a j)oint of transition to the historical dramas. 

1. Measure for Measure. 

This piece was probably written at least seven years after 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and the two dramas also differ 
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very muoli both in tone and colburing.* And yet to judge 
from its ideal Subject-matter, it shows the closest affinity 
to ‘The Merchant of Venice;’ at least, the basis npon 
which the whole is erected is the same, even though the 
Bti‘ucture itself bears a different character. 

A Duke of Vienna forms the resolution to exchange, for 
a time, his purple mantle for a monk’s cowl, and, under the 
pretext of a distant and pressing journe3% to leave his 
sceptre in the hands of another, in order meanwhile, in a 
state of incognito, to examine into the state of his do- 
minions, and more especially into the mode and the effect 
of his representative’s government. This plan may appear 
a capricious idea, and yet when examined more closely it 
has a well-founded motive both in the character and the posi- 
tion of the Duke. He is a man of warm affections for his 
fellow-creatures, and of high morality. Accordingly, he 
has hitherto exercised his power with clemency and in- 
dulgence ; he fears with too much indulgence, for he has 
observed that vice and crime are alarmingly on the in- 
crease among his subjects. His wish was to ascertain 
whether his fears were well-founded, and also to correct his 
own mistakes, without a})pcaring inconsistent or exposing 
himself to the reproach of punishing that, for which he 

* Tieck coTij<cturcd that it was written nbont 1612— pflrtly on 
account of the language and htyle, imitly berause he thought ho ha<l 
found the pieco to contain an allusion to the literary club which met at 
St. Dnijstan’a under the presidi ncy of Ben Jonson. The deep sombic 
colouring of the piece also, tl at heavy, serious tone which is apparent 
in Shakspearo’s later works and is alreatly felt hero, scorned to point 
ton late origin. In the fir.-t edition of this work, therefore, I shaiod 
Tieck’s opinion. But it has been proved, through the Aocounts 
of the lievels at Court (p. 204), published by Peter Cunningham, 
tliat Measure for Measure had been pei formed at Court on St. 
Stephen’s night (Dec. 26), 1604 ; accordingly it muht, at latest, have 
been written during the course of that year, but probably also, no 
ftirlier. And yet, for reasons already stated, I tliink that it was 
subsequently remodelled by Shakspenre, and considerably altered. 
Perhaps the ever-increasing rigorous spirit of the I’uritans— with their 
love of persecution and phari-aic pride of virtue— may, aft r the 
accession of James, have indin’cd the p^’Ct to relumdle the subject, 
as well to remodil the drama; he might (when the nuisanct* continued 
to increase, after 1604) have laid on his colmus more thickly, and thua 
renewed his attack more sharply. Mea^ire fur Measure did not appear 
in print till in tlie folio of 1623. 
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was himself to blame; lastly he also wished to test tho 
man whom he had chosen as his representative, and who 
had given him reason to doubt his moral character. 
Perhaps tho Duke’s object in trusting the supreme power 
to the earnest, zealous and sternly-virtuous Angelo, and in 
placing the gentle Escalus by his side in a subordinate 
position, may have been a longing for a short break in the 
everlasting monotony of state business, and a wish to 
obtain an opi)ortunity for more closely observing his own 
surroundings, and those of his ])eople and country. As 
was to be expected, Angelo exercises his deputed power 
with great rigour and api)aront conscientiousness. At the 
very outset he revives an old and dormant law which 
threatens to punish all sexual sins with death, and causes 
an indeed extremely light-minded, but by no means vicious 
young nobleman, Claudio, to bo thrown into prison, in 
order that, in accordance with the law, the sentence of 
death may be carried out upon him. The attempted 
deliverance, and final rescue of the young man by his 
sister with the Duke’s assistance, forms the centre, of the 
not very involved intrigue. And Angelo — who makes 
such profession of strict moral integrity, who boasts of his 
virtue, who insists upon order and discipline, and inexorably 
persecutes sin and frailty in others, and doubtless has the 
good-will to be what he seems —he it is wlio falls from his 
arrogated height (and in a much worse manner) into the 
very crime which— even contrary to his promised word — ► 
he intended to punish with the utmost severity of tho law. 
Having once yielded to human weakness, he becomes a 
worthless hypocrite and deceiver. For it is this pride of 
virtue which thinks, above all things, of its own reputation 
and fame among men, this moral arrogance, which is always 
satisfied with itself, this self-inflated asftnrnnce that most 
readily falls a victim to temptation ; and it sinks the deeper 
the more it endeavours to save external aj »pcarances. That 
the hypocrite is finally unmasked bv the counter-intrigue 
of tho Duke (which is favoured by accident), but pardoned 
for the sake of tho faithful Mariana, whom Angelo haa 
forsaken ; that Claudio is saved, and his truly virtuous 
sister rewarded for her magnanimity ; that the frivolous 
chatterbox Lucio is put to open shame, and the ['imping 
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clown Pompey gets a severe rebuke — those turns of the 
action bring the piece as close to the domain of coined}^ 
as it is removed from it by the tone and colour of the 
representation. 

From these indications alone it will readily be soon wher« 
tilts internal centre of the artistic organism is to bo fou:?d. 
Strict virtue and pure morality are certainly — as every one 
knows — the basis and end of human existence. But they 
are this only when accompanied by love^ that inner and close 
communion of spirit which embraces all men, and which 
is one and the same thing as the idea of humanity which 
has so often been misunderstood. Outward, strictly moral 
virtue, which in all cases thinks only of the observances 
of the law, of the final consequence and effect, which is 
something ai)art from love, which confounds morality 
with outward righteousness, and accounts this righteous- 
ness a merit, this pharisaic virtue is in truth no virtue, is 
nothing but a glittering soap-bubble, that bursts with the 
first breath of temptation. It is not virtuousness in this 
K^ense, not the outward lawful commissions and omissions, 
but that purity of heart, thar integrity of the moral 
spirit which despises sin, but pities and tries to save the 
sinner ; in short, love is the soul of all moral relations, 
and combines strictness with clemency and forbear- 
ance. This is the true foundation of human life, for it is 
only in and through the exercise of love that human 
virtue is possible, and, in fact, a virtue at all ; we hero have 
the same truth that is maintained in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ in face of justice. And if it bo true that it is 
through love alone that man has the power of being vir* 
tuous and acting virtuously, and that he stands firm only 
in the fear of, at any moment, being liable to fall himself, 
then ho is bound to show his fallen and penitent brother 
mercy instead of justice, and forgiveness instead of 
punishment. Shakspeare expresses this sentiment in the 
l>eaiitiful words (of Isabella) (ii. 2) : 

* Alas, alas I 

Why, all the souls that were, w^ere forfeit once ; 

And He that might the vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If He, which is tne top of judgment, should 
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But ju<lge yon as you are? O, think on that, 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

Like man new made I* 

and again in the olo(iiient lamentation of the same fsabella, 
a passage of sublime pathos ; 

* Could great men thunder 
Aa Jove himself docs, Jove would ne’er be quiet, 

Fur <<vcry pelting, petty officer, 

Would use his heuven for thunder : 

Nothing but thunder. Merciful heaven I 
Thou ratlier, with thy sharp and sulplmrous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeablo and gnarled oak, 

Than the soft myrtle : But man, proud man 1 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 

Most igTiorant of what he’s moat assured, 

His glassy casenc**.— like an angry ape, 

Plays such fa dnsti • tiicks before liigli Ht'aven, 

As make ih * ang(.‘ls weep ; who, with our ^pleon8 
Would all themselves laugh mortd.* 

When the deeply significant poem so fully explains its 
own character, it would be presumption to add another 
word on the subject. All that remains for me to do, is to 
point out tlie manner in which the meaning of the whole 
is reflected in the various parts, in the characters, situations 
and relations. I have already intimated this as regards 
the principal moments of the action, which turn upon the 
conduct of Angelo (whoso utter worthlessness required to 
bo exposed, and which could be done only by the deception 
played upon him by Isaeblla and Mariana with »he Duke s 
assistance), upqn Claudio’s danger and deliverance, and 
' upon tlie doings of the Duke and Isabella, the representa- 
tives of true virtue. The chief characters are the Duke, 
Angelo and Isabella. The first two are so clearly and 
sharply delineated, the fundamental, features of their 
natures, the motives of their actions so dictincily brought 
forward, that they do not stand in need of arjy further 
explanation. It is equally clear that they represent the 
two poles of the contrast, the reconciliation of which is 
the subject in question : the Duke is clemency and for- 
bearance, forgiveness and mercy ; Angelo the severity of 
the law, the rigour and the pride of virtue and self- 
righteousness. More difficult is the understanding of 
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Isabella’s characlor, for although it is developed with 
great care, both as regards delineation and colouring, it 
has nevertheless been interpreted and judged in very dif- 
ferent ways.* In my opinion she stands by the side of 
the Duke, in so far as the latter, so to say, represents the 
negative, and Isabella the positive contrast to Angelo. 
In her, likewise, the strictness and decision of virtuous 
will and action forms the centre of her nature ; she too 
recognises the necessity of the law being firmly and 
strongly maintained against tha^ vice which she most 
abhors, and would not plead for, but that she must (ii. 2). 
This is why she finds the rules of the nunnery, which slio 
has entered as a novice, too lax (i. 5), and wishes that 
there were more strict restraints upon the sisterhood. 

But this strictness, in her, does not rest upon the 
endeavour to be considered virtuous, but to be virtuous ; 
with her it proceeds from her inmost nature, from the 
spotless purity of her mind, from her love of what is good, 
from her aversion to evil. I’his is why she at first shows 
an apparent coldness, shyness and respectful fear of 
Angelo, the universally-recognized hero of virtue; she 
has not the courage to unfold the eloquence of her sisterly 
affection before him, she allows herself to be intimidated 
by his stem, repulsive answer. But this is the reason 
also of her anger, her contempt and her threat when she 
jKircoives that his virtue is devoid of inner soundness, that 
it is not his real nature, but only a mask. This is the 
reason of the harshness and indignation with which she 
answers her brother’s entreaty to agree to Angelo’s shame- 
ful proposal, and wliy she holds up to him its dishoinmr- 
able meanness, and lowness. For Isabella is above all 
things strict towards herself, that is to say, chaste by 
nature, and whereag Angelo only imagines himself strong 
enough to resist every temptation, she actually possesses 
this strength, because she not only has the will to be 
virtuous, not only shiinks from the sinful deed, but her 
soul^ revolts at the mere thought of allowing herself to l^e 
entrapped, by sin. AVhether or not this strictness, this 
purity, this una pproachableness, is the result of an in- 

* Mrs. Jameson, a id B. Grant White in his Shakapeare's Scholar, 
p. 133 f. 
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hotoiit coldness of blood, enough, there it is, and it foims 
the essence of her spiritual nature, and confers peculiaf 
greatness and dignity upon her character. This is why shs 
is unable, in the outburst of deep feeling, to apply the usual 
means of female eloquence, and to beg for pity and mercy 
amid sighs and tears by displaying her sisterly affection. 
In place of this she possesses a clear, penetrating intellect, 
a finely-cultivated mind, which (as the above-mentioned 
passage shows) distinctly perceives that in every in- 
dividual case, the sin j^nd the sinner must be well dis- 
tinguished, and that in human judgment, sti ictnoss must 
bo combined with clemency, justice with mercy, because, 
as regai ds good as well as evil, it does not simply depend 
upon the deed, but above all upon the character and 
the disposition of the doer. This she impresses upon the 
representative of the law with all acuteness of thought 
and warmth of feeling ; in this sense, her endeavour is 
to save her brother, and not merely to save him but at 
the same time to improve and to raise him. Isabella, 
accordingly, is not amiable in the usual feminine sense of 
the word, but she is venerable, worthy of being a princess. 
For this reason she not only re< eives an offer of marriage 
from the Duke, but it is this very greatness and dignity 
of character, together with her great and equally unusual 
Hauty that captivates Angelo’s proud heart, which had 
nitherto been proof against feminine grace and amiability, 
and proves the cause of the downfall of his h^’pocritical 
virtue. It is self-evident, accordingly, what a close 
relation appears to subsist between Isabella’s character 
and the meaning and spirit of the whole drama. 

The Duke has placed the aged, clement and thoughtful 
Escalus as a counterpoise to the strict, energetic and 
zealous Angelo, in order that the wheel may not roll too 
quickly down tho steep incline. He is introduced to 
show that a character like Angelo cannot bo guided and 
converted by remonstrances and warnings, but that such 
natures can be corrected only by life, that is, by ex- 
periences that affect them deeply. This improvement the 
Duke hopes to see effected in Angelo; on this account, 
and still more so out of rqgard for Mariana, he pardons 
him. Mariana, it is true, is a mere secondary personage, 
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introduced in the first place in order to throw a clearer 
light upon Angelo’s character, and to solve the complica- 
tion of the action in accordance with the rules of art ; but 
she, at the same time, throws some light on the character 
of^ Isabella, with whom she is contrasted as a devoted 
woman, living only for her love, and animated only by the 
endeavour to save the man she loves ; therefore, she at 
the same time represents the other polo of the great 
contrast — the one-sidedness of blind, inconsiderate love as 
opposed to the demands of morality. 

In like manner Claudio and Juliet appear but in the 
background ; they are the successful pictures of that 
human frailty which sins from having too much liberty, 
which is led to contrition and repentance through suffer- 
ing and misery, and hence, deserve to obtain mercy and 
forgiveness. Thus they form a contrast to Angelo’s false 
righteousness and Isabella’s true virtue, and stand on the 
ground of common reality from which great and noble 
minds have, now and again, to remove the weeds so as to 
furnish the new crop with air and light. In Lucio, Froth, 
Fompey, Mistress Over-done and llarnardine, we have 
human vices, failings and crimes in their various stages. 
Lucio, without being actually a bad character, witliout 
being intentionally wicked- -as is proved by his sympathy 
for Isabella and Claudio — has become both vicious and 
voluptuous through frivolity; young Master Froth is 
mere froth, without solidity enough for deep crime, 
but also much too light for virtue; Mistress Over-done, 
the bawd, loves sin from long habit and because she 
g^ins a livelihood by it. The murderer Barnardine 
is the personification of the coarse, sensual nature of 
man which becomes inhuman, because humanity has with- 
drawn her training and guiding hand ; in him we see 
the sin of the individual which has its root within 
itself, but is at the same time fostered by the sinfulness 
of the whole race. Lastly, Pompey assists vice out of 
mere folly ; he does not know, nor does ho trouble 
himself much about his wishes and actions, because ho 
looks upon life as a mere tap-room where a man can be 
merry at will, but only for money. His immorality 
consists less in inclination and deeds, than in the want 
VOL. n. 
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of proper knowledge, in liis perverted view of life and in 
his love of money. lie has the conviction that no man 
is ever free from fau ts dnd vices, and, accordingly, goes 
through life thoughtlessly and carelessly ; hence, in 
reality, it is his lolly alone that is his fault, and he can 
therefore the more readily he tolerated. Although 'he 
jdays the i^art of tlie clown, it is easy to see that it is 
not his vocation to bring his i)art prominently forward. 
Ordinary folly was too light to bear tlie whole weight of 
the view of life depicted licj’c ; and a meditative, tragic 
fool — like King Lear’s friend — was out of place with 
the fundamental plan of the jncco. Shakspeare, there- 
fore, employs the clown here merely as a secondary person- 
age, in order to throw light upon the meaning of the 
whole from a s]>ecial point of view ; he has no more right 
or signiticanco than the other cliaracters who are classed 
in the same category with himself. But if it be asked. In 
what does this right consist? why are we presented with 
lliis complete catalogue of sinners and criminals? I think 
the answer is self-evident from tlie above ex 2 )lanation : 
we arc to have an insight into the true nature of human 
virtue and morality, and therefore must necessarily also 
look into the di‘})lhs of man’s immorality and viciousness, 
'i’liis is tlio object of the drama. But in addition to this, 
the sinners with their various transgressions are intended 
to show us tliat all are far more deserving of mercy and 
t(/rgivcnc88 than Angelo, the arrogantly virtuous, haughty 
Lypocrito. Let us but listen to the signiticant words of 
llie Duke, in regai d to Burnardine (v. 1 ) ; 

* There was a friar told me of this man 
Sirmh, thou art ?aid to have a stubborn soul, 

That ii]>|)ii*honils no further than this world, 

And stiuar’st thy life according. Thoifrt condemned; 

But, Ibr those earthly fiults, I quit them all ; 

Ari'J ^ray Ihbe take this mercy to provide 
For better times to come : — Friar, advise him, 

I leave him to your hand.’ 

We cannot doubt but that the poet introduced these 
characters for the excellent reason of allowing their evil 
viciousness to give a reflex of the greater amount of evil 
in Angelo's nature. 



OlIAP. vni,] MEASUnB FOR MEASURE, 1G3 

The reason that ‘ Measure for Measure’ enjoys so little 
approbation — in spite of its wealth of profound thoughts 
and. its life-like, sharply-delineated and wclWeveloped 
characters (which are as important as they are original), 
and in spite also of its perfectly Shakspearian language 
and composition — does not, I think, lie so much in the 
^subject-matter of the action, which is certainly repulsive 
and offensive to our more delicate, perhaps only the effe- 
minate state of our feelings, as in the j)ccuHar colouring 
of the piece. T mean to say it is a fault in the drama, 
that the pharisaism and the various vices which are con- 
trasted with it are exhibited in colours too glaring and 
in outlines too sharp, hence in an almost revolting 
manner; that, in the struggle witli the enemy which it 
attacks, the drama loccomes offensive, sharp, and bitter; 
that it tries to arouse our disgust, and to engage our 
whole soTil against this enemy, and thus, os it were, invites 
us to give our assistance in combatting it, to engage in 
real action in ordinary life, in place of raising us above the 
latter into the ideal spheres of art. Terhaps this was 
Shakspearc’s object; he may have written the piece or 
remodelled it subsequently, with the express intention of 
arousing a spirit of sound, true morality in the nation in 
opposition to the ruritanical proceedings. But even 
though he had the most urgent occasion for so doing, from 
an artistic point of view, this tendency was a fault. The 
sharpness, the bitterness, the rousing of our feelings and 
the moral seriousness —which is pressed so much into the 
foreground and degenerates into prosaic moralising — are 
so many offences against the nature of poetry, and weaken 
the effect that art alone ought to produce. 

A few words, in conclusion, about the title .of the drama. 
It does not, as might seem, convey the meaning of like for 
like, as in the oldyws talionis, a limb for a limb a life for a 
life ; that is its significance only in an ironical sense. Its 
true purport has to bo inferred from the leading thought 
of the whole, as explained above. It is intended to signify 
that man can judge only of crime, only of the violation of 
justice in the narrower sense, but that, on tlio other hand, 
no man sliould judge another in regard to vnmil actions, 
inasmuch as no one is without sin and each is liable 

M 2 
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C'»!nmit the sin he condemns. As, therefore, each desires 
BJiil hopes for mercy, so lie ought to grant mercy ; that to 
wliich he himself lays claim he oight to bestow upon 
others; the measure by which he himself hopes to bo 
measured, he ought to apply to others. 'i his is the 
n^easure for measure^ the like for like of true justice. , ^ 
Jlesides this, ‘ AJeasure for Measure ’ shows more distinctly 
than any other how deeply Shakspeare could penetrate 
into a traditional subject and imbue it with dramatic 
animation. That the subject had been prepared for the 
stage as early as 1578 by Whetstone in his ‘Promos and 
Cassandra’ has been stated in our first volume. Whet- 
stone had drawn his subject-matter from a novel of 
Giraldi Cinthio,^ of which he subsc(pieiitl\ gave an English 
veision iu his ‘ llcptanieron on Civil Discourses ’ (1582 ). 
Doth drama and novel were, therefore, uiKjuestionably 
known to yhaks2)caro. Rut every ciicumstance iu which 
our poet has deviated from both is an improvement no 
less dran atio than significant, as every thoughtful reader 
will readily ])erceivo if I but mention some of the main 
points.f ]u Cinthios novel, Claudio (Yico) is actually 
executed, a circumstance which, however, even hetstone 
altert'd, though in a different sense to what Shaksiieare 
has done. In both the Duke (in AV hetstone as the King 
of Hungary, in Cinthio, the Emperor .Maximilian) remains 
actually behind the scenes ; Shakspeare has made him the 
chief character of his play, and thereby given it a wholly 
different form, and it thus first obtains its full significance. 
In Cinthio and Whetstone, Isabella (Exitia-Cassandra) 
aotually gives herself up to Angelo’s guilty passion, 
whei'cas, in Shakspeare, Mariana takes her place. '1 his 
is a very essential imjmjvement. For it not only actually 
lessens Angelo's guilt, and forms a motive for the forgive- 
ness of the Duke — which would otherwise have appeared 
unjust — but it is also a means of avoiding Isabellas 
marriage with Angelo, which is the end in Cinthio and 

* HecatommUhi owero cento novcUe^ etc, Montcregale, 1565, more 
complete Vent t. 1566. 

* The drama has been reprinted by Stevens among the Six old Playt 
on tohtcfi Shahepeare founded his Measure for Measure^ etc. London, 

i. 1. Echtermeyer and Simrouk give the novebi. 
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in Whetstone, and so grossly offends every delicate sense 
of feeling. Lastly, several of the secondary personages are 
Shakspeare’s own invention. The main point, however, is 
that the deeply significant fundamental idea of the whole 
is entirely his own, 

2. Cymbeijne. 

This piece has even greater resemblance to the so-calh^l 
tragi-comedies than ‘ Measure for Measure,' not indeed as 
regards spirit and character, but in the plan, and in the 
course and issue of the action. Ilcminge and Condell 
have, it is true, classed ‘ Cymbeline * among the tragedies ; 
but it is obviously even less a tragedy in the sense of the 
five great tragedies — among which it is inserted — than 
‘Measure for Measure’ is a comedy.* In spite of the 
sen oust I ess which pervades the whole, in spite of the 
character of the action which everywhere borders upon 
the tragic, and in spite of the complete— in Shakspoare 
striking — exclusion of every comic element, ‘ Cymbeline ’ 
cannot be called a tragedy ; not so much on account of 
the happy issue of the action as because it has no tragic 
plot (the wager entered into by Posthumtis is no subje<4jb 
for tragic treatment), no tragic pathos and no tragic ca- 
tastrophe, in short, because the whole drama is not worked 
out ill a tragic manner. If, therefore, we are not granted 
any intennediate species between tragedy and comedy, 
the only thing to be done is to class it among the comedies, 
notwithstanding its serious, nay sombre colouring, and its 
total want of comic characters and scenes. And yet, to a 
certain extent, it does represent a now, distinct species; it 
is, as Gerviiius justly remarks, an epic drama or dra 
matic epos, but in Shakspeare s style, i.e, no malformation 
by the prejxinderance of the epic element owing to a want 
of dramatic power and utter want of life-like characters 
(as in Greene’s dramas), but an harmonious blending of 
the epic and dramatic styles. 

* In what an arbitrary manner the editors of Shakspeare’s works 
proceeiled with tl e dassitication of ti e dramas, or rather, how inde- 
tinite was the usage of tlic laiignag** as regards the names tragetly 
and eoiiiedy, is |jroved by the cirriinistance tlutt iwn Troilus and 

Cressida is called a ir igedt/ on the age of the folio edition. 
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This peculiarity ^ives the piece its excellences as well 
as its defects." I eiice, in the lirst place, its decidedly 
romantic character, which is unmistakably manifested in 
the chan^’inj^ scenery, in the un:oii of such entirely dif- 
ferent, hetcro^’eneoiis and very dissimilar elements, in the 
strangeness of the incidents and their coinplic ition aird 
dihiourmeiit, whicili verge upon the fantastic and wonder- 
ful, in the suddtm a])pearanco and interference" of the 
gods, ill short, in the whole spirit .and character of the play ; 
for, only on the soil of romantic poetry was this blending 
of the two elements p ssible. Hence also the unusually 
great number of persons re[)rcscnted, all of whom take 
a ])retty eqn.al share in the action, so that Posthumus 
and Imogen are only slightly more prominent than the 
oth(us. lioiice, again, the equally unusual abuud.aiicc of 
deeds and events, in which historical elements and relations 
meet purely poetical, romantic incidents and complications 
in a motley throng*. Honco, lastly, the glimmering* twi- 
light, the pictuiesijue chiaroscuro which ]>ervades the 
whole, the sharp coiilrast hetwecui a somi-legendaiy past, 
upon which the piece is generally based, and the clear 
])reseiit, whore that portion of the action played in Italy 
is placed. 

In these points it is the epic cliara(;tor which is chiefly 
manifest, but the levers which set the action in motion 
and lead it forward are of a decidedly draiualic nature, 
For it is invariably the definite intentions, jdans and in- 
trigues of the various characters, one against the other, 
which give rise to the action, and which, at first invari- 
ably occasion mischief, ruin families, break the bond of 
marriage, plunge the state into confusion, but ultimately 
— by thwarting and paralysing one another in turn — lead 
to what ought and must necessarily be, because it is wliat 
is right and good. Thus at tho very outset— through the 
intrigues of tho vicious Queen, who wishes to secure the 
throne for her own son by arranging a marriage between 
him and the King’s daughter —Postlinimis is sentenced to 
banishment on account of his secret m.ari iage with Imogen. 
The latter bas rel)elled against her father’s authority, and 
the father ’sents his passionate violence ui^on his child 
and hia son-in-law. Jachiiuo, thereupon, by means of 
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cunning and decepti n, wins his strange wager, and Post* 
humus, in despair and revenge, resolves to have his faith- 
less wife put to death. HcAvever, a, so to say, honest 
intrigue of liis servant Pisanio (who is as honest as lie is 
sly) whom Posthumus calls upon to do the murder, and 
whp betrays tlui motive of the crime, prevents ihe design 
of Posthumus fi run being acconq dished, and induces Iniogen 
to flee from Court. l)resso<l as a bo}^ Imogen starts oil 
for Italy in order to find her husbaiid ; but weakness and 
sickness lead her to seek shelter in the cave of Belarius, 
where she falls into a death-like swoon owing to having- 
taken of the potion which the Queen - deceived by her 
physician — had regarded as poison, and had given to 
Pisanio as a strengthening draught, i]i ord(u* to rid her- 
self of him and Imogen. (Jlotcn (the Queen’s son by lier 
first husband), dressed in the elolhes of Posthumns, is also 
brought to the cave of Bolarius liy Pisanio s intrigue and 
liis own guilty intention ; Belarius had many years ju-e- 
viously been banished from Court through lies and 
slander, and in revenge had stolon the king’s sons in 
their infancy and l)rought them up as his own. One 
of the latter kills the boastful and bloodthirsty Cloten, 
and throws his head into the river. Imogen (who is 
supposed to be dead) and Cloten are buried together in 
tlie holUvw of a rock. Hero Imogen awakc's, and, deceived 
by the assumed dress, mistakes the trunk of Cloten for 
the body of her husband. In deep sorrow about her be- 
loved, to whom her heart still clings in purest love and 
fidelity, Imogen is there found by Lucius, the Roman 
general, who is about to wage war against Cymboline, 
and takes her into his service as a page. Deceived by 
Pisanio into the belief that Imogen has been murdeicd. 
Posthumus has joined the Roman forces in the hope of 
meeting death in battle, on British soil. Put upon arriv- 
ing there, the love of country prevails; he changes his 
plans and fights as a common ]Hasant in the Britisli 
ranks. By his vabair, and that of Belarius aiul his supposed 
sous, the I'l-itisli gain the battle wliicli they had almost 
lost. Po-tliumus, however, in his desire to meet death, 
again cV inges liis dress and allows himself to be taken 
prisoner us a lo^maji soldier. On being led to death 1x6 
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overhears lachitno confess his wicked artifice and is thus 
induced to make himself known. The Queen, in the 
ravings of mortal sickness and a disturbed state of mind, 
has confessed her evil doings ; Bclarius is compelled to 
disclose his secret, and Cloten’s murder is discovered; 
Imogen also is recognised, and all ends in peace and g©y, 
forgiveness and reconciliation. 

It is evident that life is here — as in ‘The Tempest ’ 
and most of the tragedies — conceived more particularly 
from that point of view from which the will and the 
action, the resolve and the intention appear as the powers 
forming and directing it. But whereas in ‘The Tempest,’ 
human will and action are overcome by the secret power 
of the good which opposes them, and thus acquire quite a 
different and contrary purport, and whereas in tragedy the 
power of the good shows its redeeming, elevating and 
purifying force in the tragic pathos, i,e, in the ruin of 
the hero, it here asseits itself only as a hidden, invisible 
lover which couTiterbalances the plans and the intentions 
of men in such a mauner that they annul and destrov 
one another in turn, and thus ultimately bring about 
what is right and good. In the former case the power 
of good works more positively, in the latter more 
negatively, inasmuch as it princi])ally manifests itself 
only in the self-annihilation of evil. To exhibit this 
contradiction, this impotence, this self-destruction of 
human resolves and intentions, where they pin pose to 
make themselves the destiny both of the individual man 
and of tlic other personages; to exhibit the futility of 
such a self-made destiny is, as I think, the intention of 
the drama, the ideal point of unity upon which the 
complicated action turns. In other words, Shakspeare 
has here intended poetically to illustrate the proposition 
that man is nut master of his destiny, which is unques- 
tionably as true as its opposite, that we possess neither 
the right nor the power to dispose either of our own life 
and death, weal or woe, or of that of others that all such 
endeavours neutralise themselves, and lead to contrary 
results; that it is genuine love and fidelity alone, and 
that immaculate purity of soul — which is always com- 
bined with uudimmed clearness of consciousness, and 
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therefore true to itself, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left (calmly and submissively wanders on its course) 
— that arrive safely at their goal, notwithstanding all the 
dangers which threaten them, and all the intrigues that 
are spun around them. 

j^egarding the drama from this point of view, it seems 
to me that the representation forms an harmonious, 
well-arranged whole, in spite of the number of different 
characters, and their various doings and sufferings. The 
Queen and Imogen, Clolen and rosthiimus, are obviously 
the two poles of the contrast which separate the various 
]>ersonage8 and their characteis; by their side we have 
respectively, Cymbeline and IBelarius, lachimo and 
l^isanio. The Queen — whose guilty machinations threaten 
to be the ruin of Posthumus, who holds the reins of 
goveininent in her own hands, and has the intention 
of directing the fortunes of all, in accordance with her 
own resolves — lives to see all her plans thwarted, and 
in the end herself falls a victim to flie destructive power 
of her own wickedness. Cloten, although only ruled by 
the Queen, is caught in his own trap by his arrogance, 
his coarseness and passionateness, and his fate reflects, 
in a different form, the same thought that is l epresented 
in the life of his mother. Imogen and l’o>thumus have, 
it is true, brought their sufferings upon themselves by 
their marriage without the consent of her father ; Post- 
humus has even increased these sufferings by the foolish 
wager which he allowed himself to be persuaded to make, 
and this false step even threatens to become the ruin 
of his noble nature. But the fate which he arranged 
for himself, the death which ho wished to meet of liis 
own free will, is changed — ^by the counterplay of accident 
and the intrigues of others — into happiness and life. On 
the other hand, all sufferings, all temptations, machi- 
nations and snares pass by Imogen without disturbing 
the mirror of her ymre, true womanliness. She is one 
of the most beautiful, most ideal of Shakspeare’s female 
characters, of whom Mrs. Jameson justly remarks that 
in her ‘ we must imagine something of the romantic 
enthusiasm of Juliet, of the truth and constancy of Helen, 
of the dignified purity of Isabel, of the tender sweetness 
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of "Viola, of the self-possession and intellect of Portia — 
combined together so equally and so harmoniously, that 
we can scarcely say that one quality predominates over 
the other, . . . and thus while she resembles each 

of these characters individually, she stands wholly distinct 
from all.’ Imogen, by virtue of lier rich and 3^et if,ir 
inonious nature, is tlio mirror of genuine womanliness 
and, at tlie same time, the mirror wliicdi mo>t (dearly 
reflects the fundamental idea of the drama. She has 
no plans and intentions, either as rc'.gards her own life 
or that of otliers, slie everywhere follows but the incli- 
naticm of her pure heart, and acccn-dingly slid alone 
attains pure liappiness, imdimmed by remorse or any of 
the darker shadows of recollection. 

In sharp contrast to her, we have, on the one hand, 
the Queen, and on the other Ludiimo, the caiiining, 
intriguing deceiver, who is corrected by tlio . dee]) 
misery which he prepares for others and for himsedf. 
Belaidus, liowcver, whose first intentions were only 
rev('iige and destruction, has unconsciously and involun- 
taril}^ saved the two princes from tlui Queen’s clutcluis, 
and, contrary to his original plan -wliicdi he was unable 
to carry out in opposition to his own better nature - lias 
trained them into splendid youths in cviiiy way worthy 
of being rulers ; this at the same time detoi inines the 
liapfy^ close of his own life. Pisa,nio, tlic faithful, honest 
seivant, has always the intention of doing good, but, 
owing to his thoiough measures, brings suftering and 
peril upon those whom it was his endeavemr to save and 
reunite. C> mbeline, lastly, the husband, father and king 
— wlio is more or less dii ectly aflccted hy the complica- 
tions in the lives (;f all the others, hence as it were, the 
point where all the radii of the vride circle meet, and from 
which they in the first instance proceed, and upon whom 
everything turns although he himself app(\ars the least 
active — lie forms the (piiescciit centre of the action, and 
in liis undutifiil lassitude and passiveness regulates the 
fortunes of all, but is ultimatidy obliged to take all their 
fortunes upon himself. Tiie drama, therefore, very justly 
bears his name. 

This interpretation of the piece — wliicli it seems to me 
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makes all tlio heterogeneous elements harmtfnihe with 
one another — leaves unanswered hut the one question, 
as to what is the meaning of the appearance of the gods 
and spirits in act v. 4. 1 cannot help thinking that the 

scene is a mistake on Shakspeare’s part. Jt is indeed 
evident that the poet’s object was to intimate that the 
true power of destiny, which arranges the confused threads 
of human plans and resolves, deeds and suiferings, and 
which ties and loosens the complication with an invisible 
hand, is the divine dispensation of things ; and in so far 
the scene confirms our interpretation of the drama as a 
whole. But inasmuch as the poet repi esents this divine 
power in a direct manner and brings it on to the very sta^e, 
ho not only disturbs the course of the action, but destroys 
its dramatic character which inexorably demands that 
although a higlier guidance shall arrange and dispose 
outward events, circumstances and relations, the fate of 
the dramatic pel sonages shall nevertheless be the result of 
their own characters, their own endeavours and intentions, 
doings and omissions. It is only when viewed from the 
standpoint of the epic poet and the epic character of the 
whole, that the sccik} can be justified. But this very 
epic character is in reality a fault. For the consequence 
is that the drama, notwithstanding its harmonious finish, 
and the excellent delineation of the chai actors (more 
])articularly tl e ideal beauty of the figure of Imogen) 
is neverthelcbs wanting in unity of interest. Our 
sympathy is enlisted from too many quarters, none of 
the figures stand ]U’ominently enough forward to rai^e 
our interest into deep, sincere sympathy ; the raydd 
change of the scenes and characters, the multiydicity of 
the given thieads disturb our attention and prevent our 
sympathy, our pity, our fear and anxiety from gaining 
firm gi’ound. Besides this there is the fact that in 
consequence of this epic breadth of the arrangement and 
fulness of the subject, the complication into which the 
manifpld threads have wound tliemsolvcs, cannot in the 
end be solved without a certain degree of violence. For 
even though wo admire the clearness and skill with 
which the action in the closing scene is led to its ap- 
propriate end, still there is so little motive in the 
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Queen’s sudden illness, remorse and contrition, in her 
public confession of all her criminal designs and actions, 
in lachimo’s change of sentiments, and in Posthumus 
being summoned before the King (in spite of his being 
supposed a common Koman soldier), that we carmot avoid 
suspecting that all of these incidents are introvfUced 
merely to assist in bringing the long piece to a hurried 
termination. 

Accordingly it is only very conditionally that I can 
agree to the extravagant piaise which Gervinus lavishes 
upon this drama. I would rath r concur with Go eiidge 
and Tieck— whose views are shared by Knight — in tliink- 
ing ‘ that this varied- woven romantic history had inspired 
the poet in his youth to try and adapt it to the stage.* 
This first youthful attempt, which possibly made but a 
temporary appearance on the stage, Shak8i>eare may have 
remodelled long afterwards, towards the end of his poeti- 
cal career ; in the new version tlio scene with the ghosts 
and their interview with Jupiter may have been left 
as it was, perhaps because it had made some impression 
upon the public, perliaps al>o for other reasons. Vet as 
regards language, form and substance, the scone is so 
distinct and peculiar in character that the majority of the 
most eminent English critics consider that it was not 
written by ShakspcMre, but an interpolation. 

That this remodelling, or — if this hypothesis is thought 
too presumptuous —that the whole piece belongs to the 
last years of Shakspeare’s poetical activity, admits of no 
doubt ; this opinion is supported not only by the langu«age 
and versification, but also by the more sombre colouring 
of the whole, and the deep earnestness which pervades it. 
Besides this, through the discovery of Dr. Forman’s Diary 
by Collier, it now seems probable that it was performed 
for the first time in KilO or 1611. Forman does not, it is 
true, give the date of the performance of ‘ Cymbeline ’ 
when c‘nnmerating the plays he had seen ; but he mentions 
it between two others which he had seen respectively on 
the 20th of April, 1610, and the 15th of May, 1611. hence 
it presumably falls to the intermediate peried."*" Malone | 

♦ Collier, Nctc P<irt/culars, etc. p. 22 f. 

t In Heed, ii. 833 f. 
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discovered some circumstances which make it seem pro- 
bable that ‘ Cymfceline * and ‘ Macbeth ’ may have been 
written pretty mnch about the same time, and accordingly 
assigns itU 1(505, which conjecture is shared by Chalmers 
and Drake, except that the former assigns both pieces to 
1608k How,wer, as it is not exactly probable that Forman 
would have carefully described and cliaracteiised old 
pieces that had been knOwii for years, and as accordingly, 
the most likely conjecture is that ‘ Macbeth * was first 
brought upon the stage in 1610, I am inclined to believe 
that ‘ Cjunbeline ’ was first performed somewhere towards 
the beginning of 1611. It did not appear in print till 
1623. 

The sources which supplied the subject-matter of ‘ Cym- 
belino,’ cannot be determined with any certainty. The 
old English chronicles of Galfred of Monmouth and Holin- 
shed do, it is true, speak of a semi-mythical King Cym- 
belino with two sons, Guiderius and Arviragus. But 
Shakspeare got no more from them than the mere names, 
the few historical allusions and the approximate period 
in which the story is played. The old French Miracle 
play, ‘ Miracle de Noslre Dame^ comment Ostes, roy d'Eapaigne, 
perdi sa terre,' etc., and its probable source the ‘ Homan du 
roi Flore et de la belle Jehanne^' * do indeed turn upon an 
intrigue quite similar to the story of the wager between 
Posthumus and lachiino ; nay, they even contain a couple 
of features not met with in other well-known versions of 
the story. And yet it is surely too unlikely that Shak- 
speare could have known of old French compositions be- 
longing to the fourteenth century. These prove only that 
the subject, in so far as it concerns the wager, was a very 
old and popular favourite, and that Shakspeare possibly 
knew of some earlier and as yet undiscovered French 
version of it. But he might also have borrowed it from 
one of Boccaccio’s novels,! and perhaps accidentally agreed 
with the old French sources in those two features which 
do not exist in Boccaccio. At all events Boccaccio’s novel 
seems the more likely source, although even in this case 

♦ In Monmerque et M'.chel: Thidire Franmis au Moyen-Aae. pn, 
in f, 431 f. ^ 

+ Decameron^ ii. if, 
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the de\ iations are so marked that they .are pretty much 
the same thing as a new invention.* No source, however, 
lias been found for the connection of the loinance with the 
history of Cymbelinc, the Queen, Cloten and Belarius ; 
all this, and tlius in reality the invention of the piece, is 
jirobably Sliaksi)ean3’s own. Tlie old book entitled ‘ 
ward for Smelts,’ from which, as Steovens says, a part ol 
the story is taken, I do not know. Halliwell f gives a 
short oxtiact from it, but thinks that Steevens must have 
been mistaken in maintaining that the book appeared as 
eaily as 1603, as there is absolutely no trace of an edition 
earlier than 1620. 

* Compare Simrock, Z.c., i. 179 f, iii. 205 f. — Grimm, AUdeutache 
Wdlder^ i. 27 f. 

t The First Sketrh of Shakspeare's Merry Wires of Windsor, London : 
(I'iated for the Shakspcarc Society, 1812, p, 135 f. 
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LOOK VI. 

SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL DRAMAS. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTUODUCTOllY KEMAKK8. 

In considering tlio thirteen dramas which I have classed 
together nnder this head, it is ahove all tilings necessary 
to determine what is the idea of an historical drama, as 
conceived by tShakspeare. The idea touches upon the 
relation subsisting between poetry and history, and has 
been interpreted in various ways fiom this point of view. 
But in w'halever manner the question be decided, this at 
least seems to me indubitable, that the only poem which 
< an boar the name of ap historical drama is one which does 
not — as might be supposed — make arbitrary use of the 
histoi'ical matter, eonsiaering it mere material to be em- 
ployed at will for its own pnipose.> by free alterations, but 
one that gives a faithful and e.'sentially iiiialtered picture 
of actual history, such as is invariably found in Shak- 
spearo. It docs certainly seem as if poetry, iii doing this, 
would renounce its independem e and tlicrcbyits higher 
aims — its striving tow rds truth in the garb of beauty, 
its vocation of elevating the soul above common reality 
— and degrade itself into the mere handmaid of history 
Avhose object would be better served by the prosaic repre- 
sentation of the professional historian. But as soon as tUo 
historical drama is truly historical, this either does not 
i appen at all, or at least only in the sense in vrhich it 
( ught to happen, ue, in which everything that exists 
serves the course and aim cf history. 
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The object of an historical drama can only bo to give a 
clear artistic representation of the historical idea which 
pervades a circle of facts as their hidden vital principle, 
that is, of tho inner significance of the historical events 
and thus of tho true nature of history itself. The historical 
idea in its substance is, however, not only ethical, bu^or 
this very reason always •poetical as well : it can only bo 
a ])rincij)le of tho developing ideality of the human mind 
and life, it can only denote a stage in the process in which 
liurnan existence evolves its real character (which is also 
its ideal beauty), in which it realises its object and attains 
its immanent end ; for this process is, in fact, history 
itself. And by tho historical idea— in accordance with 
this its poetical character— becoming tho formative prin- 
ciple of the drama, tho idea, as well as the poem itself, 
acquires the artistic form, the form of beauty which 
alone gives to the whole the impress of a work of art. 
Accordingly in taking up tho historical idea, poetry is 
only taking possession of its rightful property ; in attend- 
ing to tho historical subject-matter, so far as the latter 
expresses the idea (and only in so far is it genuine 
historical matter), it is but respecting its own laws; in 
accommodating itself to history, it is but serving its own 
nature and purposes, i.e, it is as free as it can be without 
l>ecoming untrue to itself. The historical idea is that 
point where the inviolable independence of history — with 
the destruction of which the historical di ama ceases to be 
historical — meets with the equally inviolable freedom of 
poetry — with the destruction of which it ceases to be 
poetical ; an historical drama is possible only by means of 
the historical idea. 1 1 is self-evident that in holding fast to 
it, the historical drama must, with equal fidelity also hold 
fast to those incidents, characters, deeds and events in 
which tho historical idea is historically embodied; for 
instance, it would not only be inappropriate but un- 
reasonable and destructive of the poetical effect, to attempt 
to represent the Duke of Alba in tho form of a Marquis 
Posa. For this very reason, however, it is no less a 
matter of course that the poet has perfect freedom over 
everything that the historical idea has left untouched ; as 
for instance^ over the accidental, secondary circumstances 
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of the action, the individual, subordinate peculiarities of 
the characters, the distances of time and place, &o., in 
short, over the whole sphere of what is historically acci- 
dental and arljiti ary. Further, that he can change or omit 
things as he without thereby becoming unhis- 

tonical ; for such things as may bo historical or otherwise, 
may also be poetical or otherwise without altering the 
course and aim of history. Lastly it is equally a matter 
of course that neither history nor any earthly power can 
compel the poet to respect historical truth in any one 
point ; history stands no higher than poetry, and has no 
power over the latter, except in so far as poetry itself is a 
part of the great whole, the life and movement of which 
constitutes history. When, however, the poet is unable 
to discover the historical idea in an historical subject, or 
unable to represent it poetically in its historical realisa- 
tion, ho has then no right to call his drama historical, or, 
what is the same thing, to give his characters and actions 
liistorical names. History, in this case, can accuse him 
before the judgment-scat of truth — which is as much 
j)oetical as historical — of antruth, and this is as great a 
reproach against a poetical composition as against an 
liistorical repiesentation. 

If, accordingly, an historical drama is neither a mere 
dramatisation of any historical subject, nor a free inven- 
tion with historical names, but a dramatised representa-' 
tioii of an historical idea in its liistorical realisation, then 
according to Shakspeare’s idea of the nature of the drama, 
the meaning and object of the historical drama essentially 
coincides with the idea of dramatic art in general. For, ‘ to 
show the age and body of the time his form and pressure,’ 
is and can only be to exhibit the ideas, motives and aims 
which agitated the age. and animated the body of the time, 
in the leading personalities as their representatives ; in no 
other form c'au ‘ the bf)dy of the time,’ i,e. the diversified 
and many-membered totality of the events of the time, cir- 
cumstances and relations, be depicted in the narrow frame 
of a' dramatic composition. However, this object cannot 
be attained in an historical drama by the same method as 
in a free dramatic composition. Th^ latter— which can 
choose its subject at will, or, at least, form it freely in 

VOL. 11. n 
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accordance with its own purposes— can interweave the 
idea so intimately with the characters of the dramatic 
personages and with the motives of the dramatic action, 
that the outward deed and its significance is directly^ 
entirely^ and completely reflected in the personality of the 
dramatic characters, and these again in tfie former, /in 
liistory, on the other liand, there reigns a progTessive 
development — according to general laws, norms and aims 
— wiiicli extends far beyond the life and the personal im 
Alienee of individual men. The individual man can, it ia 
true, influence this course with free self-determination, 
either promoting or checking it ; it is only by the aid and 
influence of individual men as such, that the advance oi 
history itself is effected. But nevertheless this influence 
is but a single, integral part in the organism of the 
diversified whole ; the latter marches irresistibly forwards, 
it comes to no actual conclusion, even with the full in- 
fluence of individual men. In history wo meet only with 
more or less important, although always more or less 
arbitrary, divisions. Therefore in an historical drama — in 
so far as it is actually intended to be historical— the im- 
portance of the dramatic characters in regard to the 
action as a whole, and consequently the lyric or subjective 
element of the drama must of necessity retire more to the 
bockground ; the epic element must necessarily preponde- 
rate to a certain extent, in obedience to the higher power 
and authority of the general (objective) laws and aims of 
the historical develoimieiit. Conversely, we have a so- 
called domestic comedy or tragedy (generally a pathetic, 
sentimental piece) where the drama, so to say, tears itself 
from ‘ the body of the time,’ i.c., from the organism of 
history as a whole, and moves in a narrow, definitely 
bounded sphere represented for its own purposes, and 
where it makes the development of the action essentially 
dependent upon the sentiments of the several personages, 
— in s:)ort, where it allows the lyric or subjective side of 
the drama to prevail. 

Whatever, accordingly, the historical drama necessarily 
loses in perfect dramatic composition, especially in point 
of form, is abundantly compensated for in another respect; 
for in accordance with its nature it is not definitely shut 
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up within itself, but the preponderance of the epic 
element extends, so to say, beyond itself, is readily con- 
nected with a second and third drama, and thus becomes 
a special part in a living, organic whole, and is enabled to 
represent history in a wider range, in grander propor- 
tidWs and relations, after the manner of an epos. For 
the general relations and conditions of nations — out of 
which, in reality proceed the leading ideas of history, 
the principal motives of the further historical develop- 
ment'— of course, invariably survive the personal influ- 
ence of individual men ; the dethronement of Eichard II., 
for instance, is directly followed by the accession of 
Henry IV., without immediately producing any funda- 
mental change in the general political condition ui 
England. In so far every genuine historical drama 
points directly to a following one ; for in accordance 
with its nature it appears but a single link in a chain 
formed of general conditions and relations in the pro- 
gressive development of historical life. A cycle of this 
kind — into which the historico dramatic composition has, 
with a certain degree of necessity to form itself — gives us 
a closer and more direct insight into that which is general, 
into the spirit and character of whole nations and ages, 
which otherwise can be expressed only in the sentiments 
and actions of individuals. The state, the nationality, 
nay, humanity itself, appears, so to say, more clearly and 
distinctly represented in a living j)erson, that is, as a 
f reel}'- moving organism of manifold, independent parts 
the sublime work of art representing the world’s history, 
is unfolded in sharper outlines before our eyes. In tlu*. 
wider circle of time and space which is thus opened 
up to us, the personal influence of the individual ahi) 
acquires a higher significance. For we see that an aci 
— by continuing to exist in its effects and consequences 
— reaches far beyond the life of its originator, and herein 
only do we recognize its inmost nature; we shudder 
at the thought of the lasting, serious and terrible effects 
of that which, apparently, perhaps, small and trifling, 
was the birth of a moment. And nowhere is our 
* soul more powerfully affected by the warning that a man 
does not die with his earthly decease, hut that his life 
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continues in his actions, even without his will or inter- 
ference. 

History, as such, is in itself and its outward appear- 
ance, neither tragic nor comic; it becomes one dr the 
other only by the particular view under which the human 
mind internally connects and comprises the sevrfal 
moments of its course. The tragic destruction as well as 
the comic evanescence of the life and actions of individual 
men, do not possess any independent value in history, 
they count but as passing moments of the whole and are 
of importance only in so far as they exercise influence 
n])on the whole and its development. Although under 
different aspects this whole shows itself sometimes as 
tragic, sometimes as comic, it cannot itself be conceived 
either as a tragedy or a comedy ; for, as both sides are 
but contained vnthin it, it must itself necessarily rise 
above both. History, as a whole, has, in fact, no poetical 
physiognomy, but one purely its own, i. e, one absolutely 
historical ; it presents a face and an aspect in which are 
united all the characteristic features of human nature — 
the poetical and artistic as well as the religious, moral 
and philosophical, etc. And, in so far as the ultimate 
object of history extends beyond the finite and earthly 
existence of every individual, it appears to give a reflex 
of that full and perfect truth which regards the in- 
dividual man, not as existing for himself, but as an 
organic part of the whole human race, and the latter not 
merely from the side of its transitory and temporary 
existence, but from its eternal, unchangeable state of 
being. Accordingly, the tragic ruin of whht is noble, 
great and beautiful in man, and the comic paralysis of 
human weakness, littleness and frailty, are here united in 
the one thought, that all that which is human* must 
perish in order to attain true, everlasting life. And 
hence the destruction of the individual no longer exer- 
cises its full force, because, in fact, the whole continues 
to subsist in indestructible vitality ; the comic paralysis of 
the perversities and follies of individuals also, no longer 
[>ossesses its full weight, because the whole reveals itself 
in enduring force and greatness. 

This historical view of life, however, becomes poetical 
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in the higher sense, from the very fact that it includes 
both the tragic and the comic elements, as special sides 
of an organic unity. For it comprises what is poetical 
in both respects; it does not represent truth under tha 
form of any one particular view, nor as divided into its two 
p^ncipal elements, but in its entire completeness. The 
historical drama not only shows that the individual — when 
purified by the tragic pathos — rises up out of sufiering and 
death into a higher state, into the form of ideal beauty, even 
though this is always but of a purely individual colour- 
ing ; not only does it show that the comic p.iralysis 
of human follies and perversities, results in what is gootl 
and thus again in what is beautiful— even though in a 
veiled form ; but it also shows that whole nations, and 
thus that humanity itself develops through tragic pathos 
and comic paralysis into a higher, more ideal form of life ; 
lhat, accordingly, generdl foundations, relations and 
institutions — the conditions of an existence worthy of 
man — approach in progressive development nearer and 
ever nearer to the form of beauty, because it is that of 
morality. I'he historical drama, in its cyclic form, there- 
fore Combines not only the serious, sublime beauty of 
tragedy with the light, playful gracefulness of comedy, 
but, at the same time rises above both tliese forms of 
beauty (which invariably show but the individual person 
in an ideal form) and thus acquires a beauty of greater 
and more general significance. For the customs and 
institutions of a nation, of church and state, and the 
relation of nations among one another, likewise possess 
an ideal form as the life-giving principle of their con- 
struction, and this, when brought into shape, is the 
highest and most spiritual form of beauty, the condition 
of all beauty in special cases, containing every beauty of 
the individual as its motive power. The great ami 
important duty of the historical poet is, with prophetic 
spirit to find out this ideal and its form, and to make it 
shine through the cyclic body of the historical drama as 
well as through its individual parts. 

Further, while tragedy represents the human mind 
and its freedom more with regard to the necessity vhich 
it itself contains, comedy more with regard to its sub- 
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jecti\3 self-determination — through purely personal in- 
terests and intentions led by cai)rice and fancy — the 
historical poem again, comprises both sides. By reveal- 
ing the irresistible advance of the human race towards 
its final goal, the historical drama gives a direct mani- 
festation of the freedom of the mind, which is, in f^t, 
iiotliing but the inward impulse, the longing of the mind 
urging it towards its goal, and the oneness of the self- 
determination with this goal. By representing the 
downfall of human caprice and selfishness, the frus- 
tration of human plans and resolves, which, in fact, 
are wrecked on the irresistible advance of history, it 
tliereby reveals the internal vanity of mere subjective 
freedom, which exists only in order, by punishment and 
ruin, to exalt the nature of true freedom to steel its 
power by struggle and opposition, and to promote its 
realisation. 

Tragedy and comedy, lastly, are confined to the Present, 
to the life of the dramatic characters. Both, therefore, 
can describe human free-will only from one point of view : 
tragedy exhibits it as a creative, causal activity, which 
contains within itself all its etfoots, so that all con- 
secpicnces necessarily fall back upon the head of the doer. 

( omedy, on the other hand, exhibits it more in its finite- 
lu ss and limitation, where the realisation of its aspirations 
appe ars dependent upon external circumstances and rela- 
tions, and upon the co-operation of other persons, so 
that, for this very reason, the deed is annulled in its con- 
sequences and converted into its opposite. The historical 
drama, however, combines both points of view. Here, the 
deed appears as the independent act of the creative freedom 
of the will, determining the fate of the doer, but at the 
same time we also see that its effects — by being con 
ditioned and borne by history as a great whole, and ’ 
by reaching far beyond the life and intention of the doer 
— frequently become changed and lead to very different 
results from what he had contemplated. Accordingly, a 
nhigle historical drama may create either a tragic or a comic 
effect, but it need not have either effect; neither the one' 
nor the other is indispensable to it (for instance, it would 
be difficult to say whether ‘Henry IV,’ First and Second 
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Tarts, ‘Henry V.* and ‘Henry VIII/ were meant to be 
tragedies or comedies). On the contrary, so far as the 
historical drama is essentially but a member of one great 
oiganic whole, it ought to have a different effect, i,e. tlie 
poetico-historical effect which raises humanity above 
b<!^h the tragic and the comic view of life. 

The creator of this grand liistorico dramatic stylcj of 
poetry, in which the idea constituting tlio basis of the 
trilogical form of Greek tragedy appears conceived ami 
carried out in a higher sense, is Shakspeare. Ho was the 
first distinctly to recognise the true nature of the historical 
drama, the necessity of its cyclic character, ho was the first 
to rise above the usual forms and divisions_(which in 
‘ Hamlet,’ ii. 2, are the subjects of such fine raillery), and, 
moreover, what he recognised he was also able to work 
out into forms which will be models for all ages. Ac- 
cordingly he has — even though unintentionally yet led 
on by the instinct of his genius— divided his historical 
dramas into two great cycles, and dramatically carried 
ancient snd modern history through the principal stages 
of their development. The first cycle of Koman plays, 
brings before us the political life and the history of tlie 
progress of the Koman people (the basis of modern political 
life) in all its essenti il moments ; ‘ Coriolanus ' gives us the 
contests between the plebeians and patricians and the pro- 
gressive development of the republic; ‘ Julius Caesar," the 
last, fruitless struggles of the dying republic with the rise 
of the new monarchical form of government ; ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra," the downfall of the oligarchy and the nature of 
the empire ; ‘ TiUis Andronicus," the inevitable decay of the 
ancient spirit and position of the Koman empire, in face 
of the Germanic nations, and the new ])riiiciple of life 
which the latter introduced into the political history of 
Europe. For although ‘Titus Andronicus’ is not one of 
the actual historical dramas, it may nevertheless, to some 
extent, be included among them hero, inasiinicli as it is 
senii-historical in so far as it represents, not indeed any 
real actions and characters, but still a definite; period in 
an historical colouring, and therefore its interpretation 
is to be found only in the character of that epoch. 
The wliole cycle sh')ws us the lofty power and virtue of a 
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mighty empire, of a great nation, but also its deep, tragic 
decay. However, the tragic pathos cannot produce its full 
effect here ; for, as in the case of every separate tragedy, 
the tragic fate of the hero finds its eornpensation in the 
new life which arises thence to the whole nation, so the 
cycle closes in a truly historical spirit by gently point^ig 
to the new glory of European humanity, which was to 
be developed within the sphere of the Germanic family of 
nations. 

The second and larger cycle — consisting of the ten 
dramas from English history — gives us, first of all, an 
insight into the perplexing w<»rkings of the forces and 
aspirations active during the Middle Ages. Piom the 
important reign of King John — to which England owes 
her Magna Charta, the fundamental law of her whole 
constitution — English history is carried down to the 
days of Henrv VIII., in whose reign we have the re- 
generiition of the nation and the beginning of a more 
definite development in the spirit of modern political life. 
Here too, accordingly, the whole cycle shows us the principal 
moments of the political life and progressive history of 
England, in which arc reflected the fundamental features 
of the historical development of the European nations down 
to Shakspeare s own day. In ‘ King John ’ wo are still in the 
midst of the Middle Ages. Feudalism, in its chief f atures, 
is distinctly prominent ; knights, barons, and earls assort- 
ing their freedom and rights against the authority of the 
sovereign ; political life aspiring to a more definite 
form; warfare but as a knightly tournament, depen- 
dent upon the personal valour of individual licro( s ; the 
helplessness of political prudence, as opposed to the youth- 
ful strength of momentary feelings, emotions and ])assions ; 
chivalry and corporations, but above all the power of t‘ o 
Church, governing the spirit of the times, and the main 
levers of historical events. Thus, a s Schlegel justly remarks, 
‘King John* forms tlie prologue to the eight suc<eedini 5 
dramas, in which are depicted the great wai'H, party feuds 
and disturbances which, from the time of the dethronement 
of Richard 11. to the death of R’chard HI., had torn and 
distracted, bu , at the same time Internally strengthened 
the power of England. We are here shown (mo e thai 
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could be the case in a regular tragedy) the tragic power of 
a single act in its far-reaching consequences. All the wars, 
party feuds, and civic broils which dev. stated England 
for nearly a century, were the result of the reckless and 
worthless behaviour of young Richard 11. and his detbrone- 
m4|it'by Henry IV, But even the latter bad to defend his 
usurpedro} al power against the rebellious barons. HenryV,, 
upon his accession, tries to efiacc the flaw in his title by 
the brilliancy of his deeds ; those considerations and his 
o vn heroism, induce him to undertake the groat war 
aizainst France, which, as long as he himself wielded 
sword and sceptre, was indeed crowned with brilliant 
success, but subsequently became a waNfing sore to England, 
and, owing to its long duration, undermined the external 
welfare of two great kingdoms. 

The reign of Henry FJ., as unhappy as it was long, 
Shakspeare has made the subject of a great dramatic 
trilogy. The tragic fate of this pious, good-hearted, well- 
meaning, but extremely weak king, is still the consequence 
of the curse, which his grandfather’s wrong against 
Richard II. had brought upon his head. Ilis life and 
character are, so to say, the leflex of the truth, which can 
never bo sufficiently taken to heart, that, in human life 
tiie question is not what a man does, but how he does it. 
Although Henry VI.’s energy appears so weak, so depen- 
dent, and so unworthy of a king, that, regarding it in this 
light, it is difficult to repress our indignation, still the 
spirit which induces him to act as he does, is so pure and 
beautiful, that wo are forced to give him our deepest 
sympathy. A pious, peaceful and affectionate disposition 
is surrounded by all the horrors of hate, of discord and 
passion which cling to the throne that has been unlawfully 
acquired by blood and murder ; a mind more fitted by 
nature to be a monk or a priest than a king, is called 
upon by history to be the leader of a stormy period, to 
bo the ruler of a kingdom dissolved in war and dissension. 
W.e here find that which has been looked for in ‘ Hamlet :* 
a duty enforced upon the soul of one who was unfitted for 
it. Here, however, the relation has a different meaning, 
an object and a significance that are wanting in Hamlet. 
For Henry VI. is oppressed by a heavy, crushing burdeiii 
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partly from reasons of the past, in so far as the remem- 
brance of his grandfather s crime is kept alive by his 
maintaining the msnrped sovereignty, and partly from 
reasons of the future in so far as the foreign and civil wars 
(especi Jly the bloody Wars of the Eoses which Henry was 
too weak to suppress ) broke the power of the conteacnjing 
vassals ; the result being that the Feudal system of the 
Middle Agt*s decayed within itself, to m^ke room for a 
new form of government, different both in nature and 
substance. This is the important advance of English 
hi>tory which was completed in the reign of ITeii-y VI., 
and for the roalhation of which such a leign was pecu 
liarly adapted. 

In ‘ liichard III.' we then have the close of the grent 
tragic whole into which these eight dramas have naturally 
formed themselves. Old, as well as recent wrongs are atoned 
for by the terrible murderous crime' of Eichard III., which 
prove his own ruin and that of all the other guilty parties; 
Eichard is the blood-thirsty executioner who cariies out 
the gr* at punishment upon all, in order finally to fall a 
vietiiu to it h'mself. The severely chastised country longs 
for rest and })eace; the great barons have exhausted their 
powers and rosouices in the long vtruggle, and therefo’o 
it is an easy matter for Henry VI[., in h’s long and 
jDeaceful reign, to pave tlio way tor the new h'stori'-il 
era which l>o aino more firmly cst iMishcd and moie defi- 
nitely developed under Ilenry VIII Of the drama which 
bears his name, wo can hero only say that (as Schlegel. 
observes) it forms the epilogue to the great tragedy, the 
object of v'hiih was to x^ob^t to tl»e new stage of life 
entered ux>oii by t'le Ensili h nation dining the reign ot 
the father of the great Elizabeth and still more so during 
her own life-time. 

Thus the two cycles in themselves again form two 
great dramatic works of art, in which every single drama 
has its definite position as a part of the whole. In thw 
preceding remarks, therefore, I have endeavoured m(‘rely 
to indicate the meaning wliich each rniglit xiosscss in this 
dependence, and in its relation to the whole. But each is, 
at the same time, an independent work of ait, and must, 
accordingly, have its own ideal centre and point of unitj j 
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and this point of unity must moreover be enclosed in the 
meaning, appi opriate to it as a member of the cyclic whole, 
and yet have a distinct chai acter of its own, and contain 
A substance of general significance. To point this out in 
regard to each individual drama, will be my task in the 
following disquisition. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CORIOLANUS. 

The Roman plays belong to the sphere of clear, plastu 
antiquity, and we shall find that their inner centre alsc 
stands out with a certain degree ofydastic definiteness and 
eloarness. Yet they have frequently been misunderstood. 
Thus it is quite erroneous to suppo^^e that ‘Corio^anus* is 
merely a representation of party spirit in its liistorical' 
significance. The factious element, i.e. the pursuit of 
personal interests under the cloak of some general motive, 
is indeed introduced, but is not the actual lever of the 
, action. The main thing is the struggle between the two 
opposite principles of a roi'ublican polity— tlje aristocratic 
and the democratic. These principles can come into 
conflict only wliere heroic greatness, manly worth, and 
moral power are still looked upon as gifts of nature, 
consequently as dependent upon noble birth, or where 
the consciousness of the equal rights of all men is 
beginning to make itself felt, because of their equal 
moral and mental capacities; they can only come into con- 
flict where ancient rights — which, through abuse, have 
become doubtful or even partially lost— are to be protected 
from total extinction, or where new claims — called forth 
by a changed state of the consciousness of right — rebel 
against the ancient rights. The struggle docs not only 
mark a transition stage in the republican polity, but also 
a new phase of legal and moral consciousness. 

A transition stage of this kind in the history of the 
Roman people forms the foundation of the present drama. 
Not only is the state itself, but the consciousness of right 
jin the nation is divided. Coriolanus, with the patricians 
' on the one hand, the tribunes and the people on the other, 
are the chief supporters of the action. Coriolanus, it is true! 
is by no means free from personal pride and ambition, a:. d 
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yet his foremost wish at all times is bat the good of his 
country; to it, in self-destructive valour, he sacrifices 
himself, regardless of all consequences, and even the war 
which ho brings upon his country is meant only to save it 
from the impending disgrace of falling into the hands of 
th% populace. For a pleb eian government, in his eyes, is 
tlm_gre;atest of^^misfortuhes” lTe~^niSi'der8' all political 
rights as connected with birth, because it includes all 
virtues — love of country, valour and nobility of mind ; ho 
represents the ancient consciousness of right which does 
‘ not acknowledge any general rights, but only such as are 
special, primarily acquired by services rendered, or con- 
quered by superior force, and then become hereditary. He 
is therefore the pure embodiment of the aristocratic 
principle; his whole life, his resolves and actions are 
absorbed in it. It is not so much his personal pride as the 
pride of caste that, in him, appears carried to that pitch 
where it collapses in itself, but it is based upon the equally 
lofty and truly grand nobility of his nature. This is the 
cause of the harshness, the stubbornness and tho passionate 
vehemence with which he rejects every compromise, every 
demand which ho regards as derogatory; this is the 
cause of his contempt of the common herd, which certainly 
here, as everywhere, appears vulgar, but he, being preju- 
diced, does not perceive the bettor elements it contains, its 
aristocratic nature which is already becoming developed. 
This contempt is as immoderate, as exaggerated, as his 
pride and admiration of true personal dignity and virtue. 
But notwithstanding his heroic greatness, notwithstanding 
his truly aristocratic sentiments —in which he not only 
wishes to bo considered the first and best, but intends to be 
tlie best, the first and greatest — and notwithstanding the 
fact that ho, in reality, is what ho intends to be, he never- 
theless comes to an untimely end, and justly so. For the 
very fact of his being such an inveterate aristocrat, boasting 
only of civil virtue and political privileges, only of political 
dignity and greatness, the very fact of his so entirely for- 
getting the raan in tho citizen and aristocrat, is the cause 
of the fate that befalls him. And his fate does not come 
upon him from without, is not tho result of the superior 
strength of his opponents or of unpropitious circumstances. 
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I it comes Mpon him in a truly tragic manner, as the 
! consequence of his own nature and character, and of 
I his own actions and aspirations. Man ought not to make 
* himself a mere reflex of his birth, of his flosoent, or of 
his legal and political position; he ought not to ho 
wholly engrossed in any so-called principle, pr self nyide 
law. For in his inmost nature he stands above such forms, 
above all such formative principles of political life, of wliich 
one may be better than another, but which are all mere 
em j)ty husks when devoid of the general nature of right and 
morality with which they ought to be filled. Coriolanus,- 
in fact, defends mere external, formal rights, as opposed 
to the aristocratic principle wliich ho himself represents. 
According to his conception there should exist no right 
except where noble birth confers nobility of mind, moral 
power, and political wisdom. But the rights which he 
defends are rights of political supremacy, privileges which 
can bo exercised even without virtue and wisdom, and have 
])een exercised to the detriment of the whole. His truly 
aristocratic sentiments, therefore, stand in contradiction 
with the political principle which ho defends and carries 
out in resolves and actions ; his aristocratic sentiments, ’ 
his genuine heroism and civil virtues, therefore, become 
the snare into which he falls. And because he is one-sided 
in his prejudice, because he places man so completely below 
tlie citizen, the general principle of humanity avenges 
itself upon him ; the simplest, the most natural and the 
most human relations are the very ones which work his 
ruin. For he cannot resist the general feelings of filial, 
conjugal and paternal love. The very fact of his so 
one-sidedly placing all weight upon birth and descent, 
proves his tragic fate ; his own mother, who is as aristo- 
cratic in her pride, as high-minded but more patriotic, 
and far more given to follow her own feelings, is the 
cause of his death. Yielding to his love for her, 
and to her eloquent entreaties, he makes peace with 
Home, and retreats with the Volscian army, although he is 
well aware that in doing so he must inevitably meet with 
his death. 

It is upon this fundamental thought that the whole 
*nction turns. It contains~as already intimated— the 
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tragic conflict which qualifies the historical drama to 
become a pathetic tragedy. Here, as in Shakspeare 
throughout, tha^^poUtical is' met- by the» ethic^ 
element. It is for political reasons alone (because l^ome 
‘Eas* fallen into the power of the populace) that Coriolanus 
waijps war against his native city ; but the political 
element cannot be so entirely separated from the ethical 
and general element of human nature as he thinks. By 
threatening his own country, he also threatens his own 
house ; by tearing himself away from the former, he at 
the same time breaks his family bond ; by valuing the 
political form (from a purely political standpoint) more 
than the political substance, i.e, more than the spiritual 
and physical welfare of the citizens, ho destroys the 
welfare of the latter as well as that of his own family ; in 
short, by endeavouring only to preserve his political 
rights, and to do his political duty, ho violates the moral 
duty of patriotism, as well as the love and affection due 
towards mother, wife and child. It is true that, in the i 
end, the moral feeling does overcome his political rigoi ism ; 
but the violation of the moral law weighs too heavily, 
and penetrates too deeply, for him to repair what he has 
injured ; even though he had not fallen a victim to the 
revengeful spirit of the Volscians, his life would never- 
theless have been utterly I’uined. 

The opponents of Coriolanus, however, aj^pear also in- 
volved in a similar conflict, a similai- contradiction. Even 
the people, now and again, forget their political part, 
their democratic aspirations, and the poet — with an un- 
mistakable touch of irony— shows us that it is ]iartly 
hunger, partly an irresistible human feeling of respect for 
a great character that carries off the victory over the 
democratic principle. Did not the well-known fable of 
old Menenius Agrippa— about the quarrel between the 
belly and the other members of the body — suffice to quell 
a revolt? Shakspeare has been censured .for iaving — 
Dut of predit^cTiSff'Tof "the aristocracy, perhaps even for 
some flattering consideration to his public, to his great 
and noble patrons and friends — placed the people so 
much, in the. shade compared with Coriolanus and the 
Roman patricians, that they almost invariably present but a 
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ludicrous appearance. However, Hazlitt * justly remarks 
that ‘ the imagination is an exaggerating and exclusive 
faculty,* delighting in greatness and in so far aristocratic ; 
and again that the principle of poetry is a very anti- 
levelling principle— that alien hunting a flock of sheep 
or a herd of wild asses is a more poetical object ^an 
they ; and that we admire a proud self-willed man more 
than the small-minded multitude which bends before 
him. Gervinus, on the other hand, draws attention to the 
fact that when mcjre closely examined Shakspeare does 
not at all so exclusively favour the aristocratic principle, 
that he rather introduces us to that better and braver 
portion of tlie people who, when the captain calls, follow 
him in a body, to his joy and exultation ; that the poet 
shows cle arly how the service rendered by Coriolanus is 
deei)ly felt and acknowledged by the whole people, that 
their zeal to greet the victor with shouts of admiration 
was universal, and their attachment to him great; further, 
that even the sorely oppressed and rebellious people 
admit that ho was not avaricious and not more proud 
than brave, that tliey thought little of his arrogance on 
account of the natural power of his mind, and acknowledge 
that the greatness of his services exceeds their power ot 
refusing him the highest honour ; lastly, that the people, 
when hjft to themselves, do not (as the friends of Coriolanus 
expe(;t) fpiarrel among themselves, but that peace and 
concord prevails. Gervinus f adds: ‘If fickleness bean 
attribute of tlie populace in all ages, this fault has also 
its good side, wliich is directly opposed to the unbending 
obstinacy of the aristocrat; the populace, owing to this 
attribute, becomes a manageable mass, which a wise man 
like Mcnenius can lead ; if it is easily aroused, it is as 
easily pacified, and this attribute of ready forgiveness 
Menenius himself was obliged to praise in his countrymen.’ 
I tliink, however, that Shakspeare is in no need of any 
justification for not having placed the plebs, as a political 
part 3 % on a IcA^el with the patricians, and for having pre- 
sented them to us in their natural human aspect, with 
their natural human weaknesses and virtues — whidi are 

* A Specimen of a Commentary on Shakspeare. 

t Shakespeare ComineuiarieSt p. 751. 
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ever predominant in the people as such ; neither does the 
poet require to be justified for having laid more stress 
upon the former than upon the latter, and, in accordance 
with this, for having stamped their leaders — the tribunes 
— demagogues, and as endeavouring by intrigues to 
make the plebs a political party, to raise them to political 
greatness. For it is just this contrast between the poli- 
tical and the natural in man that forms the central point 
upon which the whole drama turns ; Shakspeare required 
such a people because his object was to give a full and 
vivid representation of the nature and character of the 
aristocracy within this general contrast. Lastly, the same 
cause that proves the ruin of Coriolanus leads to the 
mother losing her son, the wife her husband and the son 
his father. The same political virtue, which is the pride 
of the whole race of the Marcii, and even penetrates and 
inspires their women, forces the mother and wife (because 
in tliem it is not clouded by passion, and asserts itself in 
a purer and more disinterested manner) to become untrue 
to themselves and to entreat for that which is opposed to 
the life of the son, and husband. 

That ‘ (>)riolanus ’ is one of Shakspeare’s later works is 
seen at once, by a glance at the language, composition and 
character of the whole. Perhaps even the greatest and 
best of the poets of our own day — in spite of their higher 
culture and more accurate knowledge of ancient life — 
would not succeed in producing so intelligible, clear and 
truthful a picture of ancient history in a dramatic form, 
except in the fullest power of mature manhood. Not that 
the ancient mind— as has been supposed— is too grand 
and exalted for modern poetry ; on the contrary, the 
modern poet will find it less easy tc» descend to the 
naturalness and plastic simplicity of ancient life with its 
consistent, vigorous culture, the more that, in youthful 
enthusiasm, he aspires to the modern ideal. It requires 
the intellect, the calmness and self-possession of the man 
thoroughly to understand the leading thoughts, the spirit 
and the significance of the histoiy of so-called classic 
antiquity. It cannot, indeed, be maintained that Shak- 
speare’s J^oman plays are pervaded by a purely antique 
spirit; — this, in fact, is an impossibility as long as history 
VOL. II. u 
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iloes not run backwards. A descending is no ascending, and 
however much the mind may transfer itself into past con- 
ditions, it cannot perfectly comprehend their organic 
growth out of their own peculiar sqj[l. If a purely 
antique spirit is wanted, it may be found in the old 
dramatists. Modem poetry can view and reoresent^the 
antique spirit only as reflected in the mirror of its own 
spirit. If this be borne in mind, wo shall have to 
admit — what, indeed, is generally acknowledged — that 
Shakspeare 8 Konian i)lays are models of historico-dramatic 
comjiosition which stand unrivalled,' and are the moi’e 
deserving of admiration, as, notwithstanding their most 
faithful, almost literal rendering of the historical matter 
(such as Shakspeare found in North’s translation of 
Plutarch which appeared in 1579) they produce the 
greatest dramatic effect. Accordingly I have no occasion 
to contradict the general supposition that ‘Coriolanus’ 
may have been written about 1609. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Julius CiESAii. 

What has been most censured in ‘Julius Camr* is that 
the piece suffers from a very undramatic form of compo- 
sition inasmuch as it obviously falls into two halves, of 
which the one represents the death of Ca3sar, the other the 
history of Brutus and Cassius. And certainly the ex- 
ternal composition is defective, in so far as in the first 
half the action turns upon the fall of Ceesar and in the 
second upon the fate of Brutus and Cassius, and our 
interest, therefore, is divided, being at first fixed upon 
Ca 0 sar, afterwards upon Brutus and Cassius. Yet both 
haWes are nevertheless externally connected in so far as 
the subject of the action in the first part is not so much 
Caesar s death, as, in reality, the conspiracy against his 
supreme power and the attempt to restore the Kepublic ; 
in the second, we have the course and unhappy termi- 
nation of this undertaking. 

■The unity of interest in a free dramatic poem, how'- 
ever, does not necessarily require to be a purely personal 
one ; in this case the interest — just because it is dramatic 
— is first of all connected with the action, springs foi tU 
out of it, and rises and falls with it. And even though 
the free dramatic poem is the more perfect in form and 
composition, the more it manages to concentrate tlie 
interest of the action in the one jierson of the hero, still 
f»ie historical drama is not bound by exactly the same 
laws as the freely invented composition. In the historical 
drama, the interest — if it is to be historical — must above 
all things bo truly historical, then it will be truly poetic 
as well. History, however, in a certain sense does 
not trouble itself about persons ; its chief interest is in 
hi'.torical facts and their meaning. Now in ‘Julius 
Csesar ’ we have absolutely only one point of interest, a 

o 2 
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trae, but variously-jointed unity. One and the same 
thought is reflected in the fall of Caisar, in the deaths of 
Ilrntus and Cassius, and in the victory of Antony and 
Octivius, No man, even though he were as mighty as 
Cifsar and as noble as Brutus, is sufficiently great to guide 
history according to his own will ; every one, according*to 
his voc iiion, may contribute his stone to the building of 
the grand whole, but let no one presume to think that he 
can, with impunity, experiment with it. The great Cspsar, 
Iiowever, merely experimented when he allowed the royal 
crown to be offered to him, and then rejected it thrice 
against his own will. lie could not curb his ambition — 
this history might perhaps have pardoned — but he did 
not understand her, and attempted that which she, at the 
lime at least, did not yet wish. The consequence of this 
error which was entirely his own, the consequence of this 
arrogant presumption which the still active republican 
si)irit, the old Koman love and pride of freedom, stirred 
up against him, proved his downfall. But Brutus and 
Cassius erred also, by imagining that Kome could be kept 
in its glory ajid preserved from its threatening ruin simply 
by the restoration of the republic ; as if the happiness, 
the power and the greatness of a state depended upon its 
form, and as if a single man could repair a nation’s de- 
moralisation by a mere word of command. And as Cmsar 
had thought life unendurable without the outward dignity 
of the royal throne, so they imagined life not worth having 
without the honour of outward freedom, for they con- 
founded ou ward with inward moral freedom, or, at all 
events, omitted to consider that the former cju exist only 
as the result and expre^^sion of the latter. They too, 
experimented with history ; Cassius trusted that his 
emhitiou^ and ^ elfish will, and Brutus, that his noble and 
self-sacrificing will, would bo strong enough to direct the 
course of history. For both felt that the moral spirit of 
the Koman nation had sunk too deep to bo able in future 
to govern itself as a Kepublic ; Cassius knew, Brutus, 
suspected, that the time of the Kepublic was coming to an 
end. But in their lepublican pride, and feeling their 
republican honour hurt, they thought themselves called 
U]>Qr to make an attempt to save it, they trusted to. their 
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]>ower to be able, as it were, to take it upon their shonklors 
an<l fro keep its head above water. This was the arrogance 
which was added to the error, anfl which spurred them O’l 
not only to unreasonable undertakings but to coinmit a 
criminal act ; and, therefore, they doubly deserved tlio 
pit nishi t ent which befell them. Antony, on the other 
hand, with Octavius and Lepidus — the talented voluptu <ry, 
the clever actor and the good-natured simpleton — although 
not half so powerful and noble as their opponents, come 
oif victorious, because, in fact, they but followed the 
course of history and knew how to make use of it. Thus 
in all the principal parts we have the same leading thought, 
the 8 line unity in the (historical) interest, except that it 
is reflected in various ways. But it also shices forth in 
the secondary parts, in Portia’s deatti, as well as in the 
fall of Cato, Cicero and the other conspirators ; Portia and 
Cato perish with the noble but erring Brutus, who 
desires only what is good, the others with the selfish 
Cassius, who thinks only of himself. All p rish b('ca,ii>o 
they do not understand, but endeavoured arbitrarily to 
make history, or, as arbitrarily, vient round the problem 
which had to ho solved in ifs own time and ‘spoke Greek-.* 
'i’hus history appears represented from one of its main 
aspects, in its inner autocratic, active and formative 
power, by which, although externally forme I by indi- 
vidual men, it nevertheless controls and marches over the 
heads of the greatest of them. 

This is the general, ideal point of view from which 
history appears here to be conceived, and also to deter- 
mine the fate of the dramatic characters. The special 
historical condition upon which tho whole is founded, 
is again one of tho transition stages in political life, 
one of tho most interesting points of history both in a 
poetical and historical respect. As ‘ Coriolanus * forms 
the transition from the aristocratic to the democratic 
form of government, here it is the transition from the 
republican to tho monarchical, the latter being demanded 
by the historical circumstances as thoir stimulating and 
formative principle. This transition, according to its idea 
and the position of things, required an in termed i ate 
stage, between the republican and the monarchical 
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form, vi/.. tlio oligarchical form, which had been aimed at 
ever since the days of Sulla, but had hitherto not been 
able to obtain a legal existence. Eegarded from this point 
of view, Ciesar’s death was the necessary consequence of 
his anti-historical attempt to leap over his intermediate 
stage. Caisar was in reality right ; monarchy had become 
a necessity, an historical right. But history will not 
tolerate any bounds, and where such are made with 
violence, tlicy are again corrected by retrogressions, 
fio-called reactions. It was accordingly the oligarchical 
])rincii)lo, represented by Octavius, Antony and Lepidus, 
that in reality gained the victory over Crosar — the re- 
]»iesentative of the monarchy which was still a thing 
of the future — as well as over Brutus and Cassius, the 
re])rosontativo8 of the iiepublic which was already a 
thing of the past. It conquered because it had the 
right of the immediate })rcseiit on its side. 

But, it may bo asked, what is the meaning of the 
introduction of spirits into an historical drama ? Does it 
not, in the present case, appear a mere dramatic honne 
louche for the multitude ? Shakspeare found the ghosts 
in riutarcli, and retained them in accordanc‘e with his 
principle of following the historical tradition as faithfully 
as ]K)S8iblo, but assuredly not merely out of regard for 
th(3 historical subject-matter, but doubtless also because it 
app(‘ared to him to be an important symbol, a significant 
reference to the actual motive and leading thought in 
the historical events, and because it, at the same time, 
seemed to indicate the point where the historico- political 
cause meets the ethical and moral cause. This is why 
Shakspeare makes the ghost — which according to Plutarch 
appears to Brutus ‘as his evil genius* — assume the 
likeness of Cevsar ; this is why — as in Plutarch — he 
makes it appear to Brutus and not to Cassius. Brutus 
is of a peaceful and tranquil disposition, truly noble in mind, 
devoted to the ethical principles of stoicism, desiring only 
Ihe good and the welfare of his country, a worthy and faith- 
ful husband to his high minded wife, a patriot ready for 
any sacrifice, but little inclined for energetic action and 
still less for political activity. Yet h( nevertheless allows 
himself to be so far deluded by Cassius* tjeductive artifices 
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and well-calculated eloquence, l)y the republican fauio of 
his own race — which he thinks it his duty to maintain — 
and by his own pride in his dignity as a man — which will 
not bow to any single individual, not even to a Caesar — 
that not only does he not see, or ignores the evident 
signs of the times, but determines (even though after 
gimt inward struggles) to commit a deed, the worth of 
which, in a political respect, is extremely doubtful, 
because extremely doubtful in its consequences, and which 
from a moral point of view is undoubtedly equal to a 
crime. For, apart from the fact that every delicate sense 
of moral feeling must revolt with horror from a treacher- 
ous murder (even though politically justifiable), Brutus, 
like Coriolanus, tramples upon the most natural and the 
noblest emotions of the human heart — the duty of grati- 
tude, of esteem and loyalty to Caesar — for the sake of the 
phantom-honour of free citizenship. He murders a man 
who is not only politically great, but who, as a man, 
had always proved himself great and noble, and who had 
more especially overwhelmed him with kindness, with 
proofs of his affection and high esteem. On the other 
hand, Brutus was the soul of the conspiracy ; if his mind 
became confused, his courage unnerved, the whole enter- 
prise must inevitably collapse. And it did collapse, 
because it was as much opposed to the moral law as to 
the will of history. 

Accordingly, Shakspearo allows the ghost to play a 
part in the drama in order to point out this two-fold 
crime. It appears but once and utters a few, pregnant 
words ; but we continually feel that it is hovering in the 
background, like a dark thundercloud ; it is, so to say, 
the offended spirit of history itself, which, in fact, not 
only avenges political crimes, but visits ethical trans- 
gressions with equal severity. This spirit, as it were, 
perpetually holds up before our view the moral wrong 
in the murder of Cmsar, as well as the political right 
which he had on his side owing to the necessity of 
the monarchy, and points to the fact, that oven the 
triumph of the oligarchical principle is but transitory, 
oligarchy itself but a transition stage. A similar in- 
tention induced Shakspeare to introduce tno spectral 
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apparitions in his ‘ Kichard III.,’ for both of these dran.as 
occupy the same historical stage, both represent turning 
points in history, the end of an old and the beginning 
of a new state of things t they also exhibit a certain 
affinity from an ethical point of view. 
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Antony and CLEOP.vruA. 

'Antony and Cleopatra* must obviously be regarded as 
a continuation of ‘Julius Ciesar;* in the former we have 
the old times at war with the new, in the latter, these 
elements are exhibited in their separation, and become 
themselves engaged in conflict with one another. The 
oligarchy is restored, the Konian world is divided, and 
Antony, Octavius and Lepidus govern the empire. Now, 
one person as ruler is an harmonious idea, at least the tout 
ensemble of the state can be represented thus in an individual 
form, can form the central point where all the radii of the 
wide circle meet; but several individuals at the head of 
the state is an ever insol vable contradiction. An oligarchy, 
therefore, can only represent a point of transition, it 
collapses as soon as it has accomplished its purpose. The 
]iist<.)ry of this decay, in the form of given concrete relations 
and facts, constitutes the historical substance of the drama ; 
the necessity of the transition from the oligarchy to 
monarchy is its historical truth. 

The bursting of the oligarchical form in order to bring 
to light the monarchy contained in it, can ho, accomplished 
only in a struggle of the oli gar chists among themselves for 
supremo power. The question is. Who shall be the victor ? 
Who is capable of patching up the distracted body politic ? 
Who has the power to rule half-slaves who still remember 
their freedom, and half-freemen with their tendency to l)o 
slaves? Antony, Lepidus and Octavius are the rivals for the 
brilliant misery of this kind of supremacy. Antony in his 
straightforward, frank disposition, which originally aimed 
at political and moral greatness, with his love of truth and 
bravery, and his esteem for personal virtue, of which he 
gives a proof in his funeral oration on llrutus — represents 
the old and better days, however, no longer in their purity, 
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but troubled and comiptcd by the spirit of the new order 
of things. In him are combined the virtues of the fomrer, 
but also the principal vices of the latter, «.e. love of 
dominion, ambition, inconstancy, an*ogance, and excessive 
volui)tuousnes8. In liis relation to Cleopatra, his whole 
character :s a true reflex of the Homan national spirit of 
the aige. In this relation he himself appears like the^lave 
possessed of his never-forgotten remembrance of freedom, 
and like tlie freeman with the irresistible tendency to 
slaveiy. He tears himself away from the ties that bind 
him to (fleopatra, only again to fall back into her snares. 
We S(3(^ in him sparks of tlie old heroism and nobleness of 
soul, lliislies of tlie old energv and geniality that remind 
ns of C /Jcsar, but they are mere s])arks from a smouldering 
heap of ashes ; the fire itself is extinguished, stifled by the 
atmosphere of excessive love of pleasure. Antony’s was 
never a firm character; Cleopatra makes him a moral 
reiiega(l(3, makes him wholly wanting in firmness and 
character, by the same means— only, as it were, idealised — 
with which volu])tuous Asia had enervated and degraded 
the character of the Roman people. 

By file side of Antony stand Lepidus and Sextus 
I’ompeius, the former a good but weak man, wanting in 
spirit iind energy, the latter a hasty, energetic youth, 
but wanting in thoughtfulness and experience. They 
l»erish, and their glory pales before the star of Octavius* 
good fortune, lie, when compared with them, docs not 
appear to possess any higher moral right, any greater 
power of mind and energy, or any pre-eminent talent, not 
even bravery or military skill, and to be supported solely 
by his prudence and moderation. Yet he is the conqueror 
of all! And why? Because the history of his day, pre- 
eminently called for prudence and consistency. When 
the true, moral spirit of a nation is dead, it lias to be re- 
placed by these semi-virtues, that is to say if state and 
nation are, for a time, to bo preserved from utter ruin. 
There was as yet no motive for the complete downfall of 
liomo — the time for this had not yet come. History did 
not as yet desire the overthrow of the Roman om])ire, and 
therefore made Octavius its ruler. But even under other 
circumstances the first demands of history — which is 
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itself essentially action — are iiioderation, prudence and 
eelf-control. He who does not possess these qualities — he 
who, like Ante 'iiy, cannot control himself, or, like Lepiclus, 
sceptre in hand, sleeps off his drunken debauches, dreaming 
of the crocodiles of Egypt, or, like young Pompeius, fancies 
himself able to spring to the head of the empire at one 
iKmiift— is not destined to take an inde[)endent part in 
the gi ciit i)ieco of machinery ; it thrusts him off into per- 
dition. Ihis is the universally acknowledged and yet 
often neglected lesson which runs through the history of 
all nations, and is here the fundamental chord of the 
whole ; history conceived from the standpoint of its auto- 
cratic power of action and evolution, pioclaims its own 
independence by demanding of its bearers energy and 
per.sev(irjince, and accordingly, above all things, moderation, 
steadfastness of [)urposo and self-control. 

This theme is re echoed in the deatha of Enobarbus 
and Fiilvia ; both, as regards their character and life, 
stand in the same relation to Octavia, Maemnas and 
Agrippa, as Antony to Octavius. But Cleopatra — ‘ the 
serpent of old Nile,’ the representative of the fallen great- 
ness, of the degenerate, corrupt culture of the East, which 
has been stifled in sensual pleasures and voluptuousness — 
is adorned to excess with beauty and grace, mind and 
wit, is full of caprices and contradictions, and possessed 
of passions as glowing as they are sudden in their 
change; as wanton and voluptuous as old Asia, as 
fantastic, strange and unfathomable as mysterious Egypt 
itself; the very essence of oriental splendour and natural- 
ness, but, at the same time, initiated in all the arts of an 
over-refined civilisation; a woman with all the vices 
and virtues of a woman, half Grace, half Maeade, full of 
cocpictry, fickleness and egotism, and yet equally full of 
love and devotion, wholly absorbed in feminine frivolity, 
and yet at the same time of a lofty mind and a genial 
instinct for true greatness. She, in whom everything 
is becoming, because she does it with the charm of de- 
moniacal gracefulness, can, it is true, deceive an Antony 
and rule half the world through him, but cannot her- 
self govern, canmjt act independently. She lives to 
repent tlie arjogance and capricious inquisitiveness which 
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drove her from her state-apartments, from her couch, 
into the council chambers of men, and into war and 
battles; but, like Antony, she perishes owing to her 
want of inward firmness of character. For, notwith- 
standing her cunning and artifice, she is as far removed 
from prudence as she is from moderation and self-control ; 
all her machinations are of no avail upon the cold-blooded, 
self-possessed Octavius. Accordingly she falls with An- 
tony, whoso death is her own work. In her downfall she 
once more collects all the broken rays of the fulness of 
her energy and of her lofty mind ; in death and suicide 
the East has ever proved itself great. ( )ctaviu8 loses the 
principal figure for his triumphal entry ; but the victory 
is doubly his. He has conquered, not only the already 
broken, heroic greatness, the military skill and the 
mental superiority of an Antony, but also the amorous 
arts of a Cleoj atra, and this last conquest must be ac- 
knowledged greater than the first. The tribunal of 
history, therefore, looks upon him as in the right, because 
he has the greater amount of inward, moral right on his 
side. ITo is, indeed, ambitious and greedy of power, but 
his adversaries are no less so. The moderation, however, 
which he alone possesses is the chief of ])olitioal virtues, 
for, if it bo true to itself, it involves self-con ti-ol. 

And yet, how poor Octavius appears in this, his mean 
virtue, which, after all, ho employs only to secure his 
seeming greatness, his artificial supremacy over a de- 
moralized people whose life cannot be picserved except 
by artificial means ; this virtue, accordingly, becomes w 
mere mask to his love of dominion. Wo read his whoh* 
future— his whole, long, undignified life — from his cha 
racter as it is described by Shakspearo ; we see all the 
dissembler’s arts, the tacks and doubles which he will have 
to make, to steer the ship of the state — freighted as it h 
with the ballast of his own greatness— through the billows 
of the time. Genuine poetry, like history, shows us the 
future in the present ; it shows us the outward success that 
goes hand-in-hand with historical justice, but also the 
rotten worm-eaten kernel of this success when it is merely 
external, when devoid of ethical substance, of ethical 
foundation. The real vict )ry, therefore, does not rest 
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either with Antony or with Octavius ; when judged by 
a higher standard both are in the wrong. But the 
demoralised spirit of the Koman people could nc longer 
endure justire or truth. The great CaBsar had to fall in 
order to make way for the little Augustus; this is the 
tragic end of Koman history, and contains the terrible 
truth which is proclaimed in every line of the piece. Ac- 
cordingly, in the piesent case again, the fundamental 
idea of the single drama rises up to the general historical 
view of the whole. 


‘ Julius Cfesar,* to judge from the language and the 
delineation of character, was probably written but a few 
years earlier than * Antony and Cleopatra.* Collier,* it 
is true, points out a passage in Drayton’s epic poem ‘ The 
Barons’ Wars,’ 1603, which has much resemblance with a 
judgment ex]ues8ed by Antony upon the character of Brutus 
(t. 5 j, and infers from this that ‘Julius ( ffisar ’ had appeared 
before 1603. Yet Shukspeare might have borrowed the ex- 
pression referred to from Diayton, or, what is more likely, 
accidentally clothed a similar thought in a similar foj m ; 
at least Collier has not proved the contrary, nay, not even 
made it seem probable. In any case, this circumstance does 
not appear to me a sufficient reason for separating ‘Julius 
Caisar from ‘ Coriolanus ’ and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
by a series of intervening years. 

‘Antony and Cleopatra’ is entered at Stationers’ Hall 
under the date of the 20th of May, 1608, with the name of 
the publisher of the folio edition, and is, therefore, probably 
Shakspeare s work although his name is not mentioned, 
ai'd although no earlier print than the folio of 1623 is 
known. It may, accordingly, have been written in 1607 ; 
and it may further be assumed that, after having written 
‘ Juliu.s Ciesar,' the poet was led to dramatise the succeed- 
ing portion of Homan history, and again, that he may 
liave bcieii led to write his ‘ Julius Caesar ’ by other 
l^ieces (on llenslowe’s stage), more particularly by a play 
of Lord {Sterling’s on the same subject, which was printed 

* 11 is edition of Shakaspeare^s TFor&«, vii. 3. 
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in 1604. Lastly, language and versification also point to 
a somowliat earlier origin than iii the case of ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,* therefore ‘Julius Caesar* must have 
appeared upon the stage somewhcio about 1605-6 ; this 
is the opinion also of Malone, Chalmers, Drake and Tieck. 
In ‘ Julius Caesar,’ as in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra * Shak- 
spearo, moreover, has followed his authority — North’s 
translation of Plutarch — as closely as in the case of 
‘ Coriolanus,* except that somewhat more light is thrown 
upon tlie chaiacter of Antony than is met with in history. 
In this respect also all three pieces are essentially of the 
same stamp. 

Th. Vatke,’’* in an excellent treatise has mentioned the 
several i)oints in which Shakspeare has deviated from 
Plutarch’s account. Those are invariably but chronological 
alterations of unimportant incidents and (especi dly in acts 
iv. and v.) of different motives for the conduct of both 
heroes, by means of which not only Antony, but Cleopatra 
also appears in a somewhat better light than according to 
Plutarch’s conception. I, however, cannot agree with 
Vatke when ho infers from these deviutions and from the 
corresponding treatment of tlie historical matter in general, 
that the tragedy cannot bo considcued as an historical 
drama, in the narrower sense of the word, on account of the 
preponderance, throughout the play, of what is ‘ purely 
personal and {esthetic compared with the historical,’ and 
on account of the interest in the historical events being 
quite subordinate to the interest in what is purely 
personal. A glance at the first scene of the third act — in 
which Yentidius (Antony’s legate) enters ‘ as in trhimph^’ 
oecause of his victory over the Parthians, and which is so 
characteristic of the condition of Rome at the time, and 
of the relation of the first men of the empire (more 
especially that of the victorious generals) to the triumvirs 
— would, I think, suffice to refute this opinion. For an 
incident which is important only in an historical respect, 
is here so purposely interwoven with the course of the 
action, and made so prominent, that the poet s intention 

♦ Shahspeare^s Antmim und Khopaira, and Plutarch's BiographU 
des Antmim j in the Jahrhueh des Deutsclien Shaksp. GeselUcJui/t^ iii 
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of everywhere doing justice 1o the historical matter, in 
clearly evident. Had Shakspeare wished merely to 
describe the life and story of the loves of Antony and 
Cleopatra upon an historical background, he would 
assuredly not only have not introduced the Parthians, but 
also Jiave left Sextus Pompeius and his pirates, etc., out of 
the question, or, at most have mentioned them and their 
relations to Antony in a secondary scene, whereas in the 
drama they are personally introduced to us, and their deeds 
and fortunes form a part of the dramatic action. It is 
true that some historically important events are treated 
in a brief and sketchy manner, and that, accordingly, 
more scope is given to tho personal relations of the 
principal characters, but these historical incidents offered 
but little or no poetical material, and hence could not be 
admitted into a drama. 

Shakspeare, however, has acted in the same way in all 
of his historical pieces, because, as a poet, he could not do 
otherwise, inasmuch as pure facts, and tho impersonal 
elements of history are at the same time unpoetical. Tho 
dramatist can take them into consideration only in so far 
as they are represented in persons, or can bo placed in 
some personal relation to the chief characters of the piece. 
And in so far Shakspeare has taken them into considera- 
tion in his * Antony and Cleopatra ; whether, however, he 
has done this exactly to the same extent hero as in his 
other historical dramas is, in my opinion, a question which 
it would be very difficult to answer, and scarcely worth 
the trouble of deciding. 

In ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ tho historical matter offered 
much greater difficulties for dramatic treatment than, in 
in tho case of ‘ Julius Csesar * and ‘ Coriolanus.* Tho life 
of Antony, which is so closely connected with the life 
and fate of Cleopatra, is interwoven with such a vanety 
of circumstances, events and persons, that this amount of 
subject-matter was difficult to manage without robbing 
the aotion represented of its clearness and simplicity ; 
and therefore in spite of the compressed and hence often 
obscure brevity of the expression employed by Shakspeare, 
and which is tho chief difference of its diction compared 
with that of ‘ Julius Caesar,’ tho representation is so broad 
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ili detail, that we are scarcely able to grasp the whole. 
Even Schlegel* complained that the i)re2jaratory and 
concurring circumstances are not sufficiently collected 
in masses, to avoid distracting our attention ; and Ger- 
vinus observes that the piece is full of discordant 
interruptions, perpetually chaiging between what is 
external, historical and private, and between restless- 
ness and calm; that the voluptuous love of Antony 
and Cleopatra invariably interrupts the peace of political 
life, and tliis again the calmne.ss of enjoyment ; and 
further thar this contrast is not properly exhibited owing 
to the brevity and ruggedness of the scenes. However, 
even in regard to this point, I think that the laws which 
regulate tlie composition of an historical drama are not 
the same as those which apply to a freely invented 
dramatic work ; the historical drama must, in this respect 
also, be allowed greater freedom, if it is not to lose in 
tnith, in depth and in significance, what it gains in 
simplicity, in clearness and in beauty of dramatic form. 
Now this very fulness and complicated variety of cir- 
cumstances of events and characters, this sharp contrast 
betweem ])olitical, jmblic and private life, between old 
lioman energy and effeminate voluptuousness, essentially 
belonged to the character of the age which the drama 
rei)reseiits ; only such a position of affairs would explain 
th«^ iUll of Antony and the victory of Octavius, the down- 
fall of the oligarchy and the foundation of the monarchy. 
Shaks])eare could here have hardly acted otherwise if 
his work was 1o preserve an historical character, and not 
to renounce the dignity and significance of an historical 
drama. 

* Lt:*'tures m Dramitic Art awd lAieraiure^ translated by Dr. John 
lUuck. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ifi^™ >UOTORY REMARKS TO THE EN’GUSH HISTOBr®!;. 

KING JOHN. 

1. IxT.^ODUcTCiiv Remarks to the English IJistorjes. 

In turning to tho second great cycle, consisting of the 
English histories, we shall lind that the poet has, in them, 
proceeded on an ap])arently different course, that he lias 
tieated the historical matter with greater freedom, and 
paid more regard to his public, and to the dramatic effects 
of his works. Gervinns disputes Schlcgers assertion that 
in Shakspeare’s histories the leading features of events 
are so faithfully conceived, their causes and even their 
secret motives so clearly penetrated ‘ that the truth of 
history maybe learned from thorn.* And H. Courtonay,^ 
also, has taken tho trouble, in a work of two volumes, to 
point out how far ^-'vory single incident, every turn in 
tho course of the action in Shakspearo, coincides with its 
historical source, and finally pretty well denies that they 
possess any historical value. But G ervinus f — whose j udg- 
ment in historical matters is assuredly mure to bo depemled 
upon than Mr. Courtenay s— expressly acknowledges that 
Shakspearo often brings together a series of facts whicli 
display a unity of action; that ho comprehends vaiious 
actions under one cause and traces them to one and the 
same origin, so as to be able to make use of the wealth uf 
history without destroying the unity of tho action ; that 
he rejects other facts which could not bo brought into 
this unity ; in short, that ho indeed pays little heed either 
to the laws of chronology or, in fact, to anything tluit might 
be tertned external truth, but that he invariablj’' respects 
• the law of internal truth,* that ‘ higher and imiv<jrsal 

• Commentaries nr, the Hisforfral Plays of Shukspeare. 
t fShakesptesre ( oji meidaries, 252 f. 

TOL. n. 
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trutli,* which is gathered by tho pwt, not as would be 
done by an historian by entering into every detail of 
the historical subject, but from a series of facts; and 
from the very circumstance of this internal truth pro- 
ceeding from historical and actual facts, aiid^ being sup- 
ported and upheld by them, it must be admitted that it 
acquires a double authority, i.e, the authority of poetry 
and of history combined.* When, accordingly, Gervinus 
thus acknowledges the ‘internal truth* of Shakspcare’s 
dramas, ho, in reality, maintains exactly what Schlegel 
meant to imply, but expressed in a form less precise 
and liable to bo misunderstood. For, ‘ to learn the truth 
of history* does not mean to learn external historical 
facts by heart, hut to understand their significance and 
meaning, that is, to gain a knowledge of their ‘ internal 
truth.* 

This ‘ internal truth,* however, lies more deeply con- 
cealed in modern than in ancient history ; in the former, 
the relations and conditions from which events proceed, are 
not so natural and simple, the leading ideas and persons, 
the characters of tho nations and their representatives 
do not stand out so distinctly, or in so plastic and round 
a manner, as in antiquity ; even an age like that of Antony 
and Cleopatra seems clear and simple when compared 
with the times of King John, Henry IV. and his successors. 
Hence the poet could not give a poetical reflex of. tho 
historical substance with the same fidelity and truth ; in 
the latter case, the more important and the more compli- 
cated tho mass of events, the number and characters ol 
the dramatic personages, and the co-operating relations 
and conditions, the more frequently he was obliged to 
‘combine* facts, to ‘comprise’ various actions under 
one kind of cause, or to refer them to one and the same 
oiigin, and -the less could he avoid occasionally offending 
the law of chronology, and all that which may he terniecl 
external truth. To this must be added the fact that a 
portion of the English histories were written by Shak- 
speare in his younger days, and that all (with the excep- 
tion of ‘ Henry VIII.’) belong to the first two stages of the 
poet’s career, a period in which his mind had not yet 
attained its full maturity, or its full power in carrying out 
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his artistic intentions. It is all the more astonishing 
that he has, nevertheless, in all cases succeeded in hitting 
the internal truth, and in exhibiting it in its own ])eciiliar 
features through the historical facts. 

The most frequent and most striking deviations from 
history are therefore to be found in the thi-ee parts of 
‘Hehry VL,* in * Richard III.,* and in ‘King John/ In 
regard to the latter piece— which 1 place at the head 
of my discussions, because, in Schlegel's words, it forms 
the prologue to the other English histories — this is in 
the first place explained by the fact that Shakspeare had 
to follow an older and, as it seems, an exceedingly popular 
drama of the same name and subject, and which, to some 
extent deserved the great applause it received. But in 
addition to this, the historical subject itself, as we shall 
see, demanded, comparatively speaking, more abbrevia- 
tions, condensations and violations of chronology, etc., than 
elsewhere. And yet even in ‘ King John ’ all the principal 
facts and characters are portrayed with historical fidelity ; 
the deviations from history are only that Arthur (at 
least according to the Chronicle of Math. Paris) at the 
time of his imprisonment was not so young, so innocent, 
or so sensitive a child, as to have taken no part in 
politics ; that the interval between his death and that of 
John was far greater (almost fourteen years); that the 
archduke of Austria, who kept Richard Coeur de Lion a 
prisoner for some time, is dragged into the history of King 
John, and confounded with the Duke of Limoges in front 
of whose castle it was that Richard fell; that Faulcon- 
bridge, the bastard, is not the historical character which 
he here appears, but is merely believed, by popular 
tradition, to be a natural son of Richard Occur de Lioih, 
Philip by name (who, according to Holinshod, is said to 
have, in 1199, murdered the Duke of Limoges to avenge 
his father’s death); and lastly that it was not John’s bad 
government and despotic violation of the rights of the 
nobility and of the people, but Arthur’s death — of which 
he is ‘accused — that is represented as the principal 
motive of the revolt of the barons ; for which reason there 
is no mention of the granting of the Magna Charta. 
The OTuksion of so important a historical fact is the chief 
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thing cenisnved in the poet by modern ^ historians and 
critics, and is regarded as a want of historial appreciation. 
Courtenay thinks that ‘ as Shakspearo was a decided 
courtier, ho might not wish to remind Queen Elizabeth — 
who set Magna (Jharta at nought in its most interesting 
particular— of the solemn undertakings of her ancestors.’ 
But Kiessig ju>itly reminds ns tliat even the hi>toriaits of 
the sixteenth century entered but very superficially and 
cursorily into the history of that famous privilege, and 
tliat the whole constitutional question did not receive its 
actual significance till the struggles between the Stuarts 
and the House of Commons. Sliakspeare’s public prob- 
ably knew little or nothing about the Magna Charta, and 
still less about its historical importance. This importance 
it, in fact, did not possess directly at the time of its origin, 
but ac(iuirod it only at a subsequent period ; the Barons 
and burgesses of the day regarded it, and had demanded 
it, only as a means of protec: ing themselves against John’s 
arbitraiy rule, and of strengthening the promise he had 
given of a better government. The poet upon whom it 
devolved to give a representation of the internal truth of 
the reign of King John, and thereby a reflex of the spirit 
and character of the Middle Ages in general — not indeed 
merely its political motives and principles, but its ethical 
motives and principles as well — could, accordingly, not 
admit into his play an external and at the same time an 
unimportant fact which referred only to John’s personal 
conduct, without burdening it with superfluous ballast 
and detracting from the historico-poetical interest of his 
work. It was for similajr reasons and with equal justice, 
that ho made the other deviations in the historical data, 
or rather retained them from the older play of ‘Kynge 
Johan.’ Fc>r the historical dramatist is the court-poet, 
nor, the court-servant of history j he can frequently be 
true to history only by being untrue in other things. 
And this infidelity is justified by history itself, accord- 
ing to which every great event, like every great man, 
is surrounded by a number of satellites, attendants and 
servants, the selection of whom appears more or less ac- 
cidental, and who, accordingly might have been different 
without this doing injury to the significance contained in 
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tJie piincipal incidents of the historical development. All 
that which serves clearly to exhibit this importance of 
the facts the poet must take into consideration, even 
though it were apparently ever so trivial and insignificant ; 
everything else can be left to the free disposal of his 
artistic genius. The greater the poet, the less he will 
have to alter, and the more will his free creation be an 
historical poem. Only in this manner can history aiul 
historical truth, in the limitation imposed upon the poet by 
the artistic form, bo a work of art. This is the reason 
why history cannot be learned even from Shakspeare’s 
dramas — there are schoolmasters and histori(.-al books 
enough in the world for this — and therefore Courtenay’s 
inquiry, as to whether Shakspeare’s histories are adapted 
for teaching history, that is, for taking the place of a 
schoolmaster, is very superfluous. Yet even this pedantia 
inquiry only tends to immortalise the poet ; we find from 
it, as Gervinus intimates, that Shakspeare’s deviations 
froni his historical sources are, in fact, almost exclusively 
single anachronisms, omissions and condensations, hero 
and there a different light thrown upon the picture, or 
secondary personages added to enrich it. This is done 
not only in ‘ King John,’ but also in ‘ Plonry IV.’ 


2. King John. 

After these introductory remarks, which apply to all 
Shakspeare’s English histories, I begin my discussion 
with * King John,’ because, in more than one n.'spect, the 
piece is not only the prologue, but the basis of the whole 
cycle. As in ‘Coriolanus* the nature of the ancient 
state is depicted in the relation most important to its 
foundation, the family bond, so, in the present case, wo 
first of all obtain an insight into the essentially different 
conception of the mediaeval state. The ancient state, in- 
asmuch as it had proceeded from the natural bond of 
family life, was itself but the extended, legally established 
and organised family bond, and would have fulfilled its 
idea, if that which the family represented in a limited 
sphere, and in a loose, undeveloped and personal form. 
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had, in its extended shape, assumed a general, legally- 
established and organised form. And in this case there 
’\vould never have existed any conflicts between the rights 
of the family and those of the state. ^ In other words, 
the mitnral order of human life — which in the family bond 
was given in a direct personal manner, and thus existed 
still as a mere germ — ought, when the family extended 
into a tribe and nation, to have been reflected in the 
state with conscious clearness and definiteness, and to 
have developed into a just and legally fixed organism. 
I'll is was the idea of the ancient stato and the aim of its 
(h velopment, w'hich accordingly tended towards the re- 
]mblican form, and approached its aim most closely during 
the short, palmy days of the Koman republic 

"I'lie modiaival state was very different. It developed 
partly out of the deeply-rooted tendency of the Germanic 
.mind towards unlmited 'personal freedom, partly ujxin the 
basis of ethical ideas and of the general view of life 
miter taiiied. by Christianity as conceived by the spirit of 
the ago. The interaction, the alternate struggle and 
])eace between these two principles constituted the 
iiiedimval state : tlie first principle gave the form, i,e. the 
feudal system of the stato ; the second, the ideal, ethical 
Hiihstanoe, i.e. the idea of the state as the earthly reflex of 
liie Kingdom of God, which was represented by the 
(biirch — a reflex naturally supported and conditioned by 
its prototype. Just as the mind, in alternate harmony 
and discord, possesses the body as its oi gan, so the church, 
in a similar degree of correlation, ought to bo tlie higher 
and guiding spirit of the state, its foundation, accord- 
ingly, was no longer the natural existence of man with 
his natural institutions ; what was naturallijA\\m\i\,n was 
rather to be done away with, and to be replaced by the 
dit;oid///-human, and tlio natural order of things, therefore, 
to be reiflaced by the divine order, that is, by the hier- 
archy and its head, the representative of ('hrist. This, 
at least, was the aim of the Pope and the clergy, and 
tliey managed throughout the Middle Ages to obtain 
universal acceptance for their view. It may, therefore, 
be said ; the family boinl was represented, during the 
Middle Ages, by two essentially ethical communities, as 
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tha foundation of its structure and the principle of its 
development ; first by the feudal community which was 
founded upon free devotion and personal fidelity, secondly, 
by the religious community, the church. The latter was 
the universal, the necessary and indissoluble union of all 
mgn into a many-mcmbered whole directed by the Holy 
Spirit, that is, a whole governed by Pope and clergy ; the 
feudal community, on the other hand, was the special 
union of individuals with an individual, which had ever 
to be renewed, and, accordingly, was dissoluble. In the 
latt(5r community, the greatest possible scope was granted 
to personal freedom, and the feudal chief, as well as the 
vassal, was valued only in so far as he could maintain his 
authority by his own power and personal energy. This 
bond was as loose and weak as the former was firm and 
strong ; and as both principles stood opposed to one 
another in inward contradiction — inasmuch as the desire 
for personal freedom which scorned all restraints, neces- 
sarily came into conflict with the hierarchical endeavour 
to obtain absolute power — they could not but come into 
hostile collision, wherever they came into contact at all. 
In this conflict the church was necessarily victorious 
as • long as tliis idea of the state and of the feudal 
system continued to exist. For, according to this 
idea, the state when coming into conflict with the church, 
was, at the same time, at strife with itself, and, there- 
fore, it was quite natural that, in such a contest, the 
feudal community was always in a state of dissolution, 
Ijecause the church — as the ruler of consciences — could 
deprive it of its foundation, the binding power of the 
oath, and hence of its obligation to fulfil its ju’omise of 
fidelity. On the other hand, the feudal system, of itself, 
was a perpetual temptation to every great vassal to play 
the part of the chief himself, and, in the same way, as 
he had helped the king to the throne and was a prop of 
tlie throne, would endeavour to overthrow it when it 
suited his purpose. The feudal system itself, therefore, 
was in a continual state of change, between decay and 
recoil stniction, and hence, ever the ready tool for ths 
iirrogances of the church. 

This nature, this condition, of the mediaeval stale 
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iuiins, so to say, the general ground on which move the 
ten great dramas headed by ‘ King John.’ For, as in 
‘ Coriolanus,’ we have the antique state in conflict with 
its foundation, the family bond and its rights, so in ‘ King 
.John,’ the centre of the action lies in the struggle between 
the medimval state and its one basis, the church. As 
the latter was or pretended to be the ideal side of 
])olitictil life, and Ihus, as it were, the ethos, that is, the 
conscience of the state, this struggle is first of all reflected 
in John’s own life and character ; we have it exhibited in 
llio j)erpetual conflict between his better self, which was 
naturally disposed to manly dignity, independence, and 
quick and resolute action, and his tendency to arbitrary 
proceedings, love of dominion and ])rctension. to caprice 
and passionate recklessness. Being in conflict with him- 
self, his naturally discordant disposition degenerates into 
cf;mpleto incoiihistency and want of character. Hence, 
although he has even resorted to murder, he cannot 
maintain liis tottering throne, either against Arthur’s 
legitimate claims, or against the interferences of Franco 
and of tile oliurcli. Ilis own unjust title to the crown, 
Ills violonois and his inconsistent and arbitrary actions, 
his dis])ut(i witli the church, and the intrigues of the 
latter, be(5ome the motives of France’s breach of faith, 
of the ev(ir-roeurring contests from without, as well 
as of the internal dissensions of the kingdom. The re- 
lation between Church and State is the pulse of the 
whole historical action ; John’s dilemmas, his degradation 
and Ills death are its work, and the only means tliat it 
rjn])l()ys are that it contrives cleverly to make use of the 
illegitiimu^y attached to his crown, the weakness of his 
own charaetc]-, and the want of strength in the feudal 
community, which again was the result of John’s despotic 
rule. 

However, this state of decay is manifested not only ex- 
ternally, in John’s kingdom and his relation to the barons 
and people, hut also internally, and again not only in the 
State, for the Church itself is rotten to its inmost core ; the 
policy of both is immoral, selfish and pretentious, and 
therefore loosened from its true foundation. The church, 
too, is desirous only of outward splendour, authority anJ 
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power; it has entirely mistaken its own nature and its 
true vocation, and has fallen as low as the secular power, 
owing to its disloyal, intriguing actions, and its .sophistic 
perversion of the fundamental laws of all morality. Car- 
dinal Pandulph is the truest picture ever painted by poet 
of an arrogant hierarchy, wholly absorbed in love of do- 
minfon and selfishness. This is why, in the end, neither the 
church nor the royal power conquer in the struggle ; it is 
ratlier the people and the barons that reap the advantage ; 
they are, comparatively speaking, soundest both morally 
and politically. Their representative is Faulconbridge, 
the natural son of Richard Coeur de Lion. Of all the 
characters in the play, ho is the most independent, the 
most vigorous ; a man bound by no prejudice, or by any 
consideration of the past. This advantage he owes to his 
very birth which connects him with the reigning dynasty, 
but also with the people. His motives are of the purest, 
or, at least, gradually become motives of pure, devoted 
patriotism and knightly honour; hence ho alone can, 
with impunity, speak the truth to all, and he says it with 
that overflowing wealth of humour, which, according to 
Shakspeare’s psychology, is generally at the command 
of minds in a truly vigorous and healthy state. This 
humour — which does not proceed from subtle reflection, 
but which springs forth from the genuine, energetic and 
straightforward naturalness of his disposition, as from a 
clear mountain spring, whose source lies high above the 
abodes of corrupt civilization — he applies, with bold and 
])ertinent epithets, to ridicule the selfishness, the coward- 
liness and pretentiousness, the fickleness and untrutliful- 
ness of the leading characters of the action, as well as the 
low selfishness of the policy both of Church and State ; in 
the mirror of his cuttting irony, ho shows us the rotten 
condition of both. As ho alone bears within his breast 
the enduring, restoring and saving power of morality, so 
it is mainly through him that England is saved from the 
misery of civil strife, from the claws of France and of 
the papacy. Accordingly, the power of the mightiest 
potentates is surpassed by the externally-subordinate 
power of knighthood and citizenship, because the latter 
lire Bupporled by moral energy and manliness. This ii 
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the lesson history is ever repeating, and, at the same tinio, 
is the meaning of the Magna Charta. 

The result of the disturbances and struggles is the 
freedom of the English people ; it is established inwardly 
by the overthrow of John’s despotic government, out- 
wardly by l!io victory over FiJince and over the^pre- 
tensions of the church. John dies, but his death is the 
beginning of the restoration of the state ; not only do the 
English barons return to their obedience, whereby France, 
at the same time, is defeated, but the poison which the 
hands of a priest had mixed for the king, also proves the 
ruin of the advantage gained by the church, for the feudal 
supremacy of Eome over England, which had been acknow- 
ledged by John, is buried with him. The rivalry of the 
Cl lurch against the State, and its endeavour to obtain 
external power and dominion proves its own ruin. 

Hence the themo of the drama, the representation of 
modern history in its peculiar and essential relation to 
(Church and 8tate, is worked out in many variations, and 
the jilay, shows that tliis relation is in truth not external, 
no imaginary ideal as conceived by the Middle Ages, but 
an internal, real-ethical relation, and that the organism 
of the state necessarily becomes unsound and deca3’><, 
wherever it has lost its ethical power, and consc(][uently 
its ecpiilibrium. It shows that history is not dependenl 
either upon roA^alt^^ or upon the papacy, or upon this oi 
that form of Church or State, or, in fact, upon Church ol 
State at all ; that both are rather but forms of the moral 
ethico-religious spirit, and that, therefore, neither Church 
nor State can accomplish anything without, much less 
tvfaimt, the moral force, let the latter appear externally' 
ever so powerless. It ma3% accordingly, be said that the 
leading thought of the play^ is intimated in the closing 
words, when Fanlcon bridge says ; 


This England never did, nor never shall. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conquoror, 

I:Jut when it first did help to wound itsi-lf. 

Now these her princes are come liome again. 

Come the three corners of the world in aims 

And we shall shock tliem : Nought shall make us ruH, 

Xf Enijkuid to itself do rest but true. 
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For the State cannot be true to itself unless it is animated 
by an ecclesiastical spirit, the Church by a political si)irit, 
that is, unless both are inspired by the spirit of true 
morality. 

The fortunes, the doings and the sufferings of all the 
secondary figures are, of course, determined and conditioned 
b}" the course of the main action, as the latter is determined 
by the leading thought of the whole; accordingly, it will 
also be reflected in all the secondary parts. The plans of 
the King of France, of the Dauphin, and of the Archduke 
of Austria are frustrated by their own selfish, arrogant, 
and faithless polic3% which is equally opposed to the 
nature of the state; consequentl}'^ it also proves the ruin 
of Blanche’s hopes. The conduct of the English barons 
is explained from their feudal position to the roj^al power 
and from John’s usurped sovereignty, the unjustness of 
which is manifest from its very weakness, uncertainty, 
and violence. Where the inmost nature of the body is 
unsound, the separate members cannot be prefectly 
healthy. The fortunes of Constance and Arthur are 
a kind of episode in John’s own life, but yet appear 
significantly interwoven with the history of the state. 
Their story may be said to form a pendant to the 
fundamental moral of the play : that nothing is more 
disavowed by history than passionateness and want of 
self-control, the her^itary failings of woman’s nature. 
'W omen ought not to interfere with history, as history 
demands action, for which they are usually unfit. The 
pathos of maternal love which rules the soul of Constance 
is indeed a motive as noble as it is just, considering the 
circumstances. But, on the one hand, this love is not 
quite pure and disinterested, it is manifestly mixed with 
a goodl}'” amount of ambition and love of dominion ; on 
the other hand, owing to Constance’s impetuous nature, 
it becomes immoderate passion, which blindly and heed- 
lessly follows its own object, and in trying in vain to 
force the iron course of histor^^ from its path, rises to 
a height where it turns into suicidal rage. In fact, 
Constance and h(;r son are ruined by the very vehemence 
of the i^assion with which she endeavours to obtain his 
rights, although Arthur, not being of age, could not have 
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ttscunded the throne. 'J'he boy, because dependent, as .the 
ehihi of his luotlier, had therefore to forfeit his life, 
although he was himself innocent, and had already once 
been saved from John’s murderous designs by the compas- 
sion of Hubert. Had Constance possessed more prudence, 
and waited till he himself, of his own manly strength, 
could have asserted his right— and then only could he have 
been fully entitled to his right — that which belonged to 
them would have fallen into their hands of its own accord. 

Moreover, the historical subject-matter offered by the 
reign of King John— :the perpetually conflicting interests, 
tlie disorganised state of the body politic, the many 
fluctuations of fortune, and the vacillation of a selfish 
l)(di(jy, the alternate advance and retrogression of the 
course of history before it arriv’’ed at its proper result — 
in short, the great variety of events and characters 
imperatively demanded that this multiplicity should be 
reduced and concentrated in definite and prominent 
individuals. Shakspeare, thcroforo, require repreHentafives : 
above all a person in whom to exhibit John’s injustice, his 
violeneo and recklessly despotic government, a person in 
John’s treatment of whom, these fundamental features of his 
character (which were pro-emiuently the cause of his own 
ruin) coiila bo set forth in the sharpest and most distinct 
form ; in other words a character such as Arthur, who, 
notwithstanding his childish innocence, gracefulness and 
amiability, John pursues to the very death, merely 
because he stands in the way of his love of dominion, 
and whose fate, therefore, gives us a clear and pregnant 
illustration of the ethical element here interwoven with 
state policy. But iShakspeare also required a repre- 
sentative of the generally heroic and chivalrous spirit of 
the age, such, as Fauleonbridge, a contrast to whom we 
have in the hollow, boastful Archduke of Austria; both, 
at the same time, are the representatives of the history 
of the immediate past under Richard Coeur do Lion ; the 
poet further required, a representative of the papacy, such 
as Cardinal Pandulph; representatives of the English 
aristocracy, such as the earls of Pembroke and Salisbury ; 
a representative, of the loyalty that still prevailed 
among the people, of the ready obedience to the royal power, 
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which, however, aB a sign of its litalthy mind, recoils with 
horror from an unequivocal crime, such as we have in 
Hubert de Burgh; he even required a representative 
of mediaeval superstition (a caricature of the powerful 
ecclesiastical faith), such as the prophet Peter of Pom- 
fret. History does not everywhere, aiid at every period, 
oflPSr such representative men ; where they do not exist, 
the poet has to create them, not, however, according to 
his own fancy, he has, as it were, to form them out of 
given historical features. Only as such, as, likenesses 
ot the spirit of the age, can they claim historical au- 
thority, and it is only the greatest masters in historico- 
dramatic composition that will succeed in drawing such 
likenesses. 

As regards the question as to when ‘King John* first 
appeared on the stage, our only external evidence is the 
fact that the play is mentioned by Meres. If, as Tieck 
thinks, Meres did not refer to the older play of * Kynge 
Johan,’ which appeared in print in 1591, becaiLse, as 1 
think, the jiiecc was not written by Shakspeare, then all 
that is certain is that Shakspeare’s play must have 
appeared before 1597. Most critics do not place it earlier 
than 1500-07, I, for my part, believe that it may have 
appeared some years earlier. It is true that it contains 
but few passages in rhyme (as the subject offered no 
occasion either for lyrical effusions or for the expression 
of calm contemplative reflection), but these rhymes are 
often jusl those very alternate rhymes which are ahvays 
less frequently met with in Shakspeare’s later works. 
The drama is also written wholly in verse, to the exclusion 
of all prose but this circumstance, to which Gervinus 
drav’is attention, I do noi consider of any great importance, 
for in Shakspeare's tragedies and historical dramas (except 
in the comic scenes Introduced) it is invariably only 
persons from the lower ranks who speak in prose, and 
such persons and such scenes do not occur in ‘ King John.* 
Of greater weight, in my opinion, is the geiieially clear 
and * regular flow of the language, which is still free 
from complicated similes and constructions, and also 
the rogulai, almost monotonous versification with its 
usually masculine endings — a circumstance pointed out 
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by K. Elze. I am therefore inclined to assume that ‘ King 
John * may have appeared in 1593-94, that is, in the 
interval after the completion of the earlier tetralogy ol 
English histories, which comprises the three parts of 
• Henry VI.’ and ‘ Richard III.,* but before the commence- 
ment of the later one, which includes ‘ Richard 11.,* 
•Henry IV.* ( Ist and 2nd Parts), and ‘ Henry V.* 
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CHAPTER VI 
Richard II. 

The character of Richard II. is in many respects the 
counterpart of King John, for while he tries in vain to 
maintain his usurped sovereignty by bad means, Richard 
forfeits his good right to the royal power by making bad 
use of it. History, inasmuch as it is life, will tolerate nc 
abstract or dead ideas. The fixed formula of an external, 
legal right established by man, it regards as nothing but 
a formula ; it values a right which is truly just only in 
so far as it is founded upon morality. This right RieWd 
lias forfeited, because ho has himself trampled upon it. 
Even the highest earthly power is not independent of the 
external laws of history ; and even the right of majesty hy 
the grace of God loses its title as soon as it breaks away 
from its foundation, the grace of God, whose justice ac- 
knowledges no legal claims, no hereditary or family right 
in contradiction to the sole right of truth and reason. 
Richard boasts in vain of his legal title, in vain of the 
divine right of majesty, he calls in vain to its angels who 
set him on the throne ; his right and his name do not 
produce the slightest effect, because they are devoid of the 
creative power of inward justice. His people forsake 
liim because he first forsook them. The wrong of rebellion 
prevails ; Richard’s nature, which in itself is noble, and 
lias merely become degenerate, succumbs to the shrewd- 
ness and prudence of a Bolingbroke. Small as is the 
truly moral spirit exhibited by the man afterwards king 
Henry IV., he seems a hero of virtue compared with 
the unworthy, most unkingly Richard; at all events 
ho jiossesses the necessary and essential attributes of 
princes, wisdom, self-control and strength of will and 
mergy. 

Under so unkingly a sovereign the country could not 
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Jiut bti pluii>;cd in misery an<l clis ensioii. At tlio very 
beginning of the play* therefore, we find the nobility 
engaged in angry feuds, the people in Ireland in open 
rebellion, and the royal family itself distracted. The 
Duchess of Glostcr complains of her husbands fate ; 
Richard’s arbitrary decision of the dispute between Nor- 
folk and llolingbroke, and the banishment of the lalter, 
throws the old Duke of Gaunt in sorrow upon^his death- 
bed. It is in vain tliat he attempts to warn the King; 
truth cannot force its way into ears that are stuffed and 
deafeiHjd with flattery. Caprice is followed by caprice, 
infamy by infamy. Richard mortgages his kingdom, 
and rapaciously draws in all tlie properties belonging to 
the duchy of Lancaster in oiider to quell the Irish rebel- 
lion. This is the turning-point of his fate. While 
vaunting of his hereditary right, of his royal preroga- 
tive by the grace of God, he himself tramples upon all 
ihc>e very l](?reditary and family rights, sells his divine 
inheritance*, and tlius falls into a ruinous state of contra- 
diction with himself; he, the first rebel, himself sows the 
seeds of tlio revulution which robs him of his throne and 
of liis life. And by defying the right of the historical 
piist ( which is the. (rue substance of the so-called right of 
inli(‘ritan<?e), he himself takes his stand on a bottomless 
futuie. It is only tlio older men among his subjects— 
those living in the remembrance of a better past and 
fancy tliey still see the noble, heroic father in the son — 
who remain faithful to him ; among these are the good 
and lionost, but weak and indolent, Duke of York with 
his v(irv different sun, and the strict impartial Bishop of 
Carlisle, who weighs right and wrong in the same scales, 
and, i’or tliis very reason, is an inactive man. All the 
vigoidus youth and manhood, however, waver and hesitate, 
and nltimately go over to the rebel parly ; they, in accord- 
ance with their nature, look to the present and to the future 
which, being iindermiiied by Richard’s actions, is totter- 
ing and threatening to collapse. God’s guidance and 
dispensation of things, which Richard had implicitly 
h’listed, dcci<les against him; had he returned but ONe 
day earlier from Ireland, he would have found an army 
icAdy ei]uipi)ea for battle, but, by an accidental delay, 
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and deceived by a report of the king’s death, it had dis* 
persed, or gotie over to Henry Bolingl)roke. 

Thus do)>rived of all means of support, and finally 
breaking down helplessly within himself, Richard 
delivers himself up into the hands of his enemies. 
His life, like the rotten trunk of a tree, is broken by 
tIie*storm which he himself had raised ; his creatures. 
Bushy, B^jigot, Green, and the Earl of Wiltshire, who 
had been the servants of a bad master, and had 
abetted him in his caprice and injustice, fall, like th(^ 
blanches, befoi'o the trunk. The queen, even in the 
time of prosperity, was oppressed by a ‘ nameless woe,’ 
and looked towards the future with a foreboding dread, 
with a conviction that Richard’s unholy actions 
could lead only to misery ; yet she has neither the energy 
nor the will to prevent that which was in her power, 
►She is the partner of her husband’s unkirigly extravagance, 
and, at the death-bed of old Gaunt, listens tacitly to his 
fruitless warnings, to Richard’s insulting speeches, and to 
his command to seize the revenues and property of the 
duchy of Lancaster, therefore, she justly shares her consort’s 
fate. Misfortune, however, raises both above tlieir fate, 
and shows us the sparks of light which slumbered in 
Richard s originally noble nature. Eor ho is not niertdy 
a weakly, shallow, and dissolute voluptuary, he is intelli- 
gent, rich in imagination, of strong but too excittiblo feel- 
ings, and of acute judgment (as is proved by his rcTuarks 
upon young Bolingbroke, who had been banished) ; but bis 
lively imagination blinds his judgment, the exuberance 
of liis feelings overpowers his will. Richai d is not with- 
out power and courage, but his unbridled courage turns 
into haughtiness and arrogaiLcc ; he imagines that it would 
be doing himself and his royal majesty an injustice to 
sacrifice his own desires to law, to duty or to the welfare 
of the state. He becomes a reckless spendthrift, less from 
natural inclination than because he fancies that unlimited 
munificence, splendour, pomp and parade are lequisito 
for the * maintenance of the royal dignity (this is proved 
by ihc manner of his extravagance) ; he is devotedly fond 
of his Avifo, his friends and favourites, but his wife is like 
a weak ana pliant reed, incapable of affording him support, 
VOL. II. a 
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and his friends are common, selfish flatterers, who only 

encourage him in liis weaknesses and take advantage of 
VvVA m mement and most selfish manner. Ac- 

cordingly, it is neither wickedness of heart nor lowness of 
ilisposition, hut latlicr youthful lightlieadedncss and 
thoughtlosoicss, an over -abundance of imagination and of 
sentiiii( 3 iit, a liauglity nature over-estimating itself •and 
its |H)\v(ir and dignity, but, above all, a Avant of tuplf -control, 
and lioncc. of sti engtli of will and of power to resist temp- 
tation, that occasion Richard’s fall. The great, over- 
wind ming (lownfall brings liim to self-consciousness ; the 
lightlicadcd, anogant youth who lived wholly for outward 
ein^umstances, becomes a luoditativo ponderer absorbed in 
bis sorrowful thoughts and fi olings. Ihit the resignation 
with whieh he hears his fate, his contrite repentance 
of bis trangressions, his in general dignified conduct, and 
the courage wlii(;li lie maintains oven in liis last moments, 
atone for Ids faults, and (•oni]>el us to feel sincere pity for 
him. Thet'ouebision of the drama makes a doo[)ly poetical 
and truly tragic im])ression. 

Obviously, therefore, 011(3 tlioiight pervades tlie wliolo 
coiuposition in all its various parts. It is the high, his- 
torical .signiti<.!aneo of royalty that forms the central point 
of tli(3 re|)re.<^eiitation ; royalty, as ccjiiceivod hy the spirit 
of tli(3 jlliddlo Ages down to modern times, tliat is, as 
a diviiu3 voc^atioii, the liighest, but also the most diilicult 
position that man can he called upon to fill.. In reality 
every hnnian being has Ids calling from Chal ; hut inas- 
niucli as tln5 ollice and wtdfare of all the individual members 
of the statci are more or loss dependent upon the royal 
power of the king, so his dignity stands in a more direct 
relation to (Jod s overruliug grace ; it exists pre-(3ininently 
by tlie grace of God. But for that very reason, and I (30ause, 
as Sbakspeare shows, tlie condition of tlie wliolo nation ic 
dependent upon the administration of the royal >tHce, the 
king ought to he the more fully conscious of the divine 
grai‘(3 : the greater his crime, therefore, wlien, forgotting-liis 
dignity, ho acts in an nukiiigly maimer, witliout either 
jnsti(‘o or giamo. If he acts contrary to Ids call-ng, its 
(liviiie nature Avill not protect him. Kor h's right consists 
uieiely in his having been called upon to fill the office, and 
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he acquires the right only in folloAving his calling. The 
poet, in describing ipari’s relation to his historical calling 
and his calling from God, i.e, to its ethical fonndation, and 
in revealing the nature of royalty in its relation to GckI, 
i.e. in its ethical relation, gives us a roj>resentatioii of 
nicdiic' al and modern history from its mo>t essential point 
of view. He shows that royalty, just because it exists by 
the grace of God, is not merely founded upon liercditary 
right, but latlicr upon the same l)asis as the slate it^:eld 
that is, upon the nation being made an organ e whole by 
law and morality. Consequently, that it nuns it'-elf when 
it disregards the nation’s rights, its wants and its welfare ; 
in short, that the existence of roj^alty is incompatible 
witliout the esteem and love of the people, and that it con- 
tradicts itself wlicn it opposes the spirit and the will of 
the nation. This is the fundamental idea of the drama, 
ill which the poetical and ethical elements are again most 
closely blended. 

The atfecting tragic pathos which pervades the whole, 
and the tragic form Avhich the historical diama thereby 
receives, Shakspcarc lias worked out of his liistorical 
subject without appljung the slightest force, 'i’ho nature 
of the subject was certainly much more favourable fur 
such an undertaking than in ‘King John;’ only a few 
unimportant alterations were nece^sary, and these refer 
likewise only to secondary circnmstances. But these very 
alterations are again a proof of the poet’s correct judg- 
ment and of his tine feeling as regards the demands and 
requirements of his art. With wise self-restraint tlio poet 
lets us s(}e only as mnch of the licentious life and nnkingly 
conduct of llichard as Avas unavoidably necessary for the 
explanation of his fall ; for it was not Bichard’s conduct, 
nor his mode of life, but his dethronement that was ot 
truly historical importance. The drama, therefore, begins 
by laying tlio foundation, that is, by showing the events 
which Avero the iinnudifite and principal cause of his fall. 
The ghief of tlicse is the bitter, irreconcilable quarrel 
between Bolin gbroke and Norfolk, and accordingly, in 
Sliakspeare this is made the opening of the drama, Avhidi 
is truly historical in its course, as Avell as in its motives 
and causes, and does not (as GorAunus and Kressig think; 
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deviate from historical traditioD. It cannot be maintained 
(as Gervinus does) that Bolingbroke knew that Norfolk 
was iniio(3eiit of Gloster’s murder, dnd accordingly, that 
lie intentionally raised a false accusation against his 
a<lversaiy. HolinsLed, at least, reports: ‘ According to 
an old French pamphlet, it should appear the king com- 
manded first that this duke Gloster should be conveyed 
unto the Tower, where he meant to commen with him, 
not in any other place. But nevertheless, the king 
shortlie after apjiointod that he should be sent to Calais, 
as in the same pamphlet is also contained. Others write 
that immediately upon his apprehension, the earle marshall 
conveyed liiin unto the Thames, and there being set 
aboai d . . . . was brought to Calis, where ho was dispatched 
out of life, either strangled or smothered with pillows. 
For the king thinking it not good that the duke of Gloster 
should stand to his answer openly, because the people 
bare him so much good will, sent one of his justices called 
William Kitkill, an Irishman, over unto Calis, there to 
en([uiro of the duke of Gloster whether he had committed 
any such treasons alleged against him. . . , Justice Kitkill, 
hearing what he confessed upon his examination, wrote 
the same as ho was commanded to do, and tlierewith 
sjieodily returned to the king, and, as it hath been 
reported, he informed the king (whether truly or not, I 
have not to say) that the duke frankly confessed every- 
tl ling wherewith he was charged. Whereupon the king 
sent unto Thomas Mowbraie, earle marshall of Nottingham 
(afterwards duke of Norfolk), to make the duke secretly 
Hwaie. The earle prolonged the time for the executing of 
the king’s commandment, though the king would have had 
it done with all expedition, whereby the king conceived no 
small disjileasure, andsware it should cost the earle his life 
if he quickly obeyed not his commandment. The earle 
thus as it seemed in manner inforced, called out the duke at 
midnight, as if he should have taken ship to passe over to 
England, and there in the lodging called the Princes Inn, 
he caused his servants to cast feather-beds upon him, and 
so smother him to death, or otherwise to strangle him with 
towels ( as some write).’ 

In like manner all that Kressig maintains to be an 
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addition of Sliakspearo’s own invention, and a striking 
deviation from history — namely, that Bolingbroke accuses 
his adversary of appropriating eight thousand nobles, 
which he had received to pay the king^s soldiers at Calais, 
of being the occasion of all the treason contrived in the 
re^ilm for eighteen years, and, by his false suggestions and 
malicious counsels, of having caused the duke of Gloster 
to be murdered— all this is given in Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
as the substance of Bolingbroke’s public accusation against 
Norfolk. The only thing that can api ear stiange is that 
Shakspeare gives such a minute account of the quarrel 
between the two men, and that he represents it in all its 
details. He was, however, evidently induced to do this 
partly on account of the historical importance of the matter, 
and partly on account of the excellent opportunity it offered 
for contrasting the two opponents, Richard and Boling- 
broke, and of throwing a bright light upon the difference 
between the two characters. 

It is also not true (as Gervinus maintains) that Shak- 
speare represents the old and venerable Duke of Gaunt 
of a greater age than he is in history; according to 
Holinshed, at all events— as in Shakspeare — Gaunt dies 
shortly before the campaign in Ireland in 1391). On the 
other hand, history certainly does not report anything of 
the conversation between the dying Duke of Gaunt and 
his deluded nephew. But who would miss this scene, 
who would declare it to be unhistorical merely because 
nothing is reported of it ? Shakspeare wove it into his 
drama because it explains, in the clearest and most 
effective manner, Richard’s life and character, what ho 
was and what he had become. I’he same reason induced 
the poet to increase the age of Richard’s wife — who at the 
time of his execution was scarcely ten years old — so that 
she can stand by his side as his ctmsort. Again, a similar 
reason makes him introduce the Duchess of York as her 
son’s advocate, that is, partly in order to place greater 
stress upon the importance of the scene, and partly in 
order to make Henry’s conduct (after he has ascended the 
throne), his imperturbable composure, gentleness, and 
amiability a very contrast to Richard’s and the old Duke 
of York’s mode of action. These are the only alterations 
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that Sliakspearo has ventured ti) make in the historical 
tradition — with the exception of a few chronological 
deviations or rather condensations. For his being sup- 
posed to have clio on * tlic least authenticated ’ of the 
various reports i cgarding the manner in which Kichard 
w’’as put to deatlx — probably on account of its greater 
poetico-dramatic value — is not true, in so far a-! Ilolinshed 
intimates that ho himself considers tlxe account which 
vShakspeare follows the more woithy (»f credit, because it 
is re})orted by an author who ajxpears to have been well 
informed.* 

The highly finished style of the drama in which 
histoi’ical truth is so wonderfully'’ blended with poetical 
1 •canty of language, delineation of character and coin- 
l)(»sition, accounts for its great pojmlarity, not only 
with the public of recent times, hut even with that 
of Shakspeare’s own day; this is proved l)y the unusually 
large number of old (piartos which exist of the piece. The 
first of these appeared in 1507, the second as early as the 
following year 1598, the third in 1008, the fourth in 1615 ; 
and as late as 1634 (soon after the juiblication of the 
second folio; there appeared a sjxecial reprint of the piece 
with the remark, ‘ as it hath been lately acted by the kinges 
servantes at the Globe.’ Accordingly it may'' be assumed 
lhat it was brought upon the stage at latest in 1506, pro- 
bably^ not much earlier ; at all events it was written later 
than ‘ Kichard 111.’ and the three parts of ‘ Henry VI.,’ 
com[)ared with which it is, in every respect, so far superior 
that it cannot possibly bo placed in the same ])e]iod with 
them. But 1 also consider it a later work than ‘ King 
.1 ohn.’ It is true that we meet with many m- ire ))assagcs in 
rhyme here than in Mung John,’ however onW for this 
reason, that not oiily^ J 5 haks])eare’s drama, but the very 
history of the reign of Kichard II. is richer in lyTical 
elements than that of John; for the same reason the 
three parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ also —although they assuredly 
are among the works of Shakspeare’s youth - contain 
fewer passages of this kind. On the other hand we find 

* St e also A. Schmidt, E/n^eifuug zu Uiclmr.l //., in tljo translation 
rf Sliaksi>eare a works by Schhgt 1 ami Ticck, published by tliu Ueriuttn 
J>.uiks[)L*ure I'Dcieiy. 
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comparatively but few alternate rhymes in ‘Richard 11/ 
and these are characteristic of his earlier dramas. And 
yet, in my o])inion, tlie versification is a decided criterion, 
for compared with its almost uniform regularity in ‘ King 
John,’ it is freer, more varied, more fluent and luirmo- 
nionsly blended with the subject of the conversations and 
th(fir turns. The language also — which in ‘ King John * 
has still a somewhat dry colour — is fuller, more high 
sounding, brilliant and richer in thoughts. I think, 
therefore, that the piece was not written earlier than 
It has been concluded from the introduction of tho 
celebrated parliament-scene (iv. 1), which, as it seems, 
was a subsequent addition (at least, it is not met with 
, in the two earlier quartos, and is expr ssly mentioned 
on tho title-page of the third of 1 (>08 as a ‘ new 
addition ’j, that »Shaks|>eare may at a later date have 
remodelled tho whole play, lint a comparison of the 
different quartos ])roves that— as Olark and Wright * 
ob.stu’ VO —every subsequent edition is but a reprint of its 
]>redecessor, and that the text of tho fourth quarfo is 
founded upon that of the first folio. What may have 
induced Shakspearc to introduce tliis scene, cannot, of 
course, be determined, scarcely even conjectured, perhaps 
siiiqJy because he found it necessary for the sake of 
liistci ieal truth and tho artistic finish of tho play, porha])« 
because he wished to distinguish his ‘ Kieliard IJ,’ 
from the politically dilferent (as it si'cnis anti-royalisti(?) 
tendency of another lost drama on tlie vsanie sulvject. Of 
this lost diama we have some account in Dr. Forman’s 
notes of the year Kill, and is ])r()bably tho same 
‘Richard II.,’ which, in KiOl, the Earl of Essex and his 
insn]Te(3tionists had j)erforuied, in order to rouse the 
peojde agaiiiist tlie (,)ueeu. 

♦ Cambrid^'e E litioa of ISliakepi-are’s Works, toI, iv. p. 8. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

HENRY IV. FIRST ANT) SECOND PARTS. 

‘ RrcHARi) II.* is the first part of the great historical 
drama of five acts which closes with ‘Richard HI.’; it 
is self-evident that the wrong-doings of ‘Richard II.’ and 
their just punishment, can be no excuse for the wrong 
of Bolinbroke’s rebellion. This is shown directly by tho 
two following dramas which bear the name of ‘ Henry IV.’ ; 
they form tho main point in the development of the great 
cyclic wliole, the last link of which is ‘ Hichard III.,’ and 
therefore require to be the more fully and closely examined. 

Tho usurped majesty of Henry IV. reminds us in tho 
first place of John’s borrowed majesty ; but the relations 
in tho present case are very different. John is opposed 
by a claimant to the throne, who is protected by tlie 
church, by France and by the English barons ; the main 
stress is laid upon tho disturbance, the weakness and the 
abuse of secular as well as of ecclesiastical power, which 
for this very reason are at conflict with one anotliei and 
destroy tho foundations of human society. Henry IV., 
on tho other hand, has merely to struggle with some of 
the barons of his own kingdom; the latter are, it is true, 
supported by some of the bishops, not, however, as repre- 
sentatives of the church, but as dignitaries of the 
kingdom. Thus in the present case, as in ‘ Richard II,,’ 
everything moves within the sphere of tho state, and 
therefore the two parts of ‘ Henry IV.,’ when regarded 
us one whole, are either but the continuation, or again 
but the contiijst to ‘ Richard II.’ 

For certain as it is that the unkingly Richard was 
most justly deprived of his royal power, as certain is it 
that he could not and ought not to have been robbed of 
all right to the throne. The external, legal right was 
unquestionably his. Tho triumpliaiit rebellion, ought 
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only to have limited hi chard’s power in so far as to 
make its abuse an impossibility or, at most, to have 
suspended his rule till he had become a wiser and 
better man, and thus combined within himself the out- 
ward and inward title. This was demanded by the true 
and inviolable law which is administered by history, 
liicnard’s actual dethronement, therefore, was an un- 
deniable wrong ; this Shal\S|»eare has brought fully into 
view at the close of the drama. In tlio depth of his 
humiliation, and distracted by sorrow and repentance, 
liichard exhibits a nobility of soul and a greatness of 
mind far superior to that of Henry IV. In prison 
Bichard builds himself an indestructible throne ; in 
prison and in death he becomes a true king. 

Kot withstanding this, he remains dethroned and is 
murdered at Henry’s instigation, and the latter then 
ascends the throne burdened with the crime; open and 
secret wrong, breach of faith and violence, falsehood and 
deception were the means by which he obtained possession 
of the crown. Accordingly the conflict in question is not 
yet settled, the point at issue has rather only l)een 
reversed. Previously the external right wtis opposed to 
the internal right, now the internal riglit stands opposed 
to the external right. Henry IV. is inwai’dly w(dl 
entitled to the English throne, owing to his cleverness, 
his thoughtfulness and moderation, his bravery and liis 
energy ; but outwardly his crown has not only been ac- 
quired by an act of violence, but it is disputed by other and 
nearer claims which cannot be suppressed by force. Nay, 
a new conflict is added to the old one. Henry’s hmard 
title is not complete or adequate. His mental ahiliiies are 
indeed sucb as might have entitled him to rule, and he is 
perhaps the worthiest among the various members of tlie 
royal family ; but inward justification must above rill 
things possess that which first proves, sustains, and pre- 
serves the full title, i.e. the ethical foundation — rnt ral senti- 
ment, moral power and steadfastness — which cannot he 
either turned or bent, but irresistibly obeys the eternal* 
laws of all existence. This element is wanting in 
Henry IV. He is not morally corrupt, not actually an 
immoral character ; his moral justification would have 
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sufficed had tlie outward legal right been on his side; 
But he has nothing to compensate for the want of the 
latter, for his morality is wholly devoid of that relation 
to the ideal substance of the moral law, to the highest, 
inviolable principles of all rcsolvt-s and actions, by which 
alone the morality of the individual receives its value ; 
his morality consists, in fact, but of those subordhiate 
virtues which serve as conditions and means for practical 
cleverness, for the rational guidance of things and for 
the gratification of personal interests. 

This double conflict into whicli justice — the living 
foundation of all political life — has fallen with itself, will 
not allow the kingdom, under Henry IV., to enjoy peace 
or to develop its powers freely. The disturbance of 
justice in the centre of the state is, at the same time, a 
disturbance to the whole organism. The body-politic 
itself is iiiteinally unsound; but the cure, the solution of 
the ooiiflict, is, for the moment, an impossibility. For 
Henry cannot undo what has boon done, cannot change 
the outward wrong into a right ; and among his opponents 
there is uotk; who can ecpml him in inward justification 
and alulity, none strong enough to dispute the actual 
possession of tlie crown. Henry therefore remains king, 
but, in consoquonce of the incompleteness of his inward 
justification, and his entire want of all outward right, he 
cannot remain in undisturbed possession of the crown ; 
insurrection and rebellion perpetually shake his throne. 
In constant danger of being overthrown, his reign rocks 
to and fro like a leaky ship on a stormy sea, between the 
right of ])ossf3>sion and the wrong of usurpation. History, 
thus, as it were, tacks about in a state of internal rest- 
lessness, a continual coming and going, without being 
able to get into harbour. To describe this state of 
ferment, this restlessness, as the necessary consocpienee of 
the historical relations in their ultimate, ideal causes — 
both out w irdly and inwardly —is the chief task of the his- 
torian of Henry TV. For the true liistorical signiHcanco 
of liis ndgii evidently lies solely in this very unsteadiness, 
in this movement without a goal, in this striving and 
s niggling without any actual result. It is not till the 
accession of Henry V. that the history of England again 
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reachus a point of rest, even though it proves but 
a temporary one. Henry V. covers the defects of his 
outward right by the complete justiticatiiai of bis mental 
and moral (pialities. He too, certainly, is unable to con- 
vert tlie wrong into a right — it rather remains standing, 
and, as Sbakspeare subsequently shows, works in silence 
till if has destroyed itself in the fall of tlie House of 
Lancaster— but lleniy V. succeeds in making it harmless 
to his own ])orson. The greatness of his mind, the no* 
bility of his sentiments, the brilliancy of his deeds* 
eclipse the dark stains which after all ho had but inhei ited. 

In order to direct our attention to this point of rest, ?*. e. 
to the neaiest end of the restless movement referred to 
above, the poet found it indispensable not only to intro- 
duce into his drama the character of the future ITmry V., 
but to give this character a prominent position. The objec- 
tion which some critics find in this, cannot hold good in face 
of the higher necessity of intimating the internal r» lation 
between the histt)rical facts and the progress of history 
dependent upon them, and, at the same time, of connect- 
ing the separate parts of tho dramatic cycle with one 
another. Jt is certainly an anachronism to hear, in 
* Kichard 11.' of the wild doings of tho Prince of Wales ; 
tiie latter was not thirteen years old at the time. It is 
also true that the })erson of the Prince is brought so much 
into the foreground in ‘Henry IV.’ that the unity, which 
arises by concentrating the interest in the chief ligure, is 
disturbed ; w(} do not know whether the father or the 
soil is to be considered the hero of the play. But apart 
from the inner necessity of pointing out, in tho drama, 
the goal towards which the course of events is tending, 
this Very division of the personal interest belongs to tlio 
character of tlie times represented, to the character of the 
reign of Henry IV., nay, to tho very character of King 
Henry himself. A person like him is incapable of draw- 
ing all interest upon himself ; all his actions, his inmost 
being is divided in itself. Ho is me of those characlers 
who can excite interest only by <heir close connection 
with other entinly dilFerent natures; it is only when 
contrasted w*itii characters such as Itichard II. or Henry 
Percy and his own son, who is so unlike himself, that hia 
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nature acquires liglit 4nd significance enough for us <u 
take an interest in liiiu. Accordingly, Shakspeare does 
not hesitate to violate chronology, but even doubly and 
trebly divides the dramatic unity of the personal interest, 
and places two strong rivals for public sympathy by the 
side of the two Henrys, in the persons of young Percy 
and Sir John Falstaff. We can only admire him for so 
doing. For in fact, the main point, is, that the true 
unity of the historical drama consists as little in the unity 
of the interest in the hero, as in the unity of the action. 
It lies rather, as already said, in the unity of the historical 
idea^ the motive of the historical movement, and thus in 
the unity of the character and the spirit of tlie age le- 
presontod. It is in this unity that the public interest 
should mainly be centred ; for history and its motives, 
the law of its development, the significance of its living 
hieroglyphics, posscs.ses an interest that stands unquestion- 
ably higher than the ps} chologicid interest in individual 
persons. 

This unity of the leading thought is, in the present 
drama, adhered to throughout; both parts of the play 
give the most vivid rfcprosontation of the. character of the 
time, and of the internal agitation and ferment of 
the state. The very first scene speaks of wars that ai‘o 
being waged on the borders by several of the barons 
of the kingdom. And then, for some trifling cause, 
the very barons who had l)een the chief means (.)f 
Henry’s acquiring the royal sovereignty, rebel against 
him and his usui])ed power. It is upon the struggh*. 
• with those barons that the a(;tioii of tlio first part turns, 
and wliich closes with the victory of the royal troops at 
8hrewslmry. Tlie second part does, it is true, treat less 
of external struggles, the war is as good as over, we hear 
of no more actual battles being fought, but the condition 
of affairs remains i ssoiitially the same. Political intrigues 
keep the minds of all in a state of tension ; and even 
after the rebels have been completely overpowered by 
cunning and artifice, and by fortunate accidents, the result 
is neither rest nor tranquillity. For although their arms 
are tied and their sworls sheathed, yet the old quarrel; 
Hie old hatred, and the old unsettled contradiction still 
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raukles unpacified in tlieir minds. Tliis Henry IV. feels, 
and expresses clearly enough in Part ii., Act iv. 4. Ho 
therefore becomes more and more gloomy ; he lives with- 
out having any pleasure in life on account of his increasing 
trouble about establisliing his royal power, and the op- 
pressive anxiety about the strange doings of his apparently 
degenerate son. He dies in the feeling of having striven 
and struggled in vain to obliterate the wrong that is 
attached to his throne. 

Yet he dies in the proud, outward possession of his 
sovereignty ; his rebellious barons have not succeeded in 
lessening his power in the slightest degree. This they 
could not do, because Henry’s wrong and Mortimer’s 
better title were to them a mere excuse, a mere mask to 
their own selfish aspirations. It was not their intention 
to make good the wrong that had been committed, to 
settle the sharp conflict, or to heal the diseased body of 
the state. The state, as such, was nothing to them ; their 
wisli was but to increase their own power, to divide the 
kingdom among themselves, and to do away with the royal 
title, or, at all events, to make it a mere play-ball for 
their own interests; this accounts for their recklessly 
uniting with the 8cotch, the sworn enemies of England, 
and thus acting in direct contradiction to true patriotism. 
If tiieir plans had succeeded, the inevitable result would 
have been the total ruin of the country. Their insurrec- 
tion, therefore, was itself a wrong, a piece of arrogance. 
Accordingly, in the struggle which ensued, wrong in 
reality stood opposed to wrong, selfishness to selfishness. 
Hence it was only the greater quantity of material powt;r, 
only the higher detjree of mental ability that could decide 
the question ; and consequently the decision must have 
fallen in Henry’s favour, even though his opponents had 
not been at strife among one another. He was far supe- 
rior to them all in ability and self-possession, in talent 
as a king and military commander; what therefore he 
personally lacked in martial power was compensated for 
by the innate heroic greatness of his son, the future con- 
queror of France. ^ 

In the representation of these disturbances and civil 
wars, Shakspeare at the same time shows us the nature oi 
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the feudal state, that is, the form which it had acquired 
during the second Ijalf of the Middle Ages. This 
system had, in the course of time, become an internal 
contradiction. What had originally l)cen an entirely per-- 
sonal relation, proceeding from personal esteem and based 
upon mutual fidelity and attacdiment, lad changed into 
a real legal relation, according to which it was no longer 
the vassals themselves but their landed estates which 
stood in connection with their feudal lord. The vassal 
was, it is true, ohlvjed to seek inves:ment for his posses- 
sions and had no rights witliout it, but the feudal 
lord on his part was also iMIyed t > grant the invest- 
ment, if all the legal forms wore complied with. Accord- 
ingly it was a matter of accident whether the greater 
amount of possession was concentrated in the hands of one 
or the other vassal, or in the hands of the sovereign. The 
individual vassal might easily be more powerful than his 
feudal chief. At all events the vassals, as a community, 
had always more power in their hands than the feudal 
lord himself. Therefore the main sti-ength of the feudal 
state did not rest upon the power and dignity of the 
king, hut Tipon the accidental relation subsisting between 
him and the powerful vassals of his kingdom. If the propor- 
tion between the landed possessions of the latter and the 
personal j^ovver of the sovereign was too unequal, or if the 
personal relation between the two was disturbed by hate, 
ambition, or rapaciousness, then the whole organism of the 
state was likewise disturbed, and sooner or later the 
country would necessarily hccomo distracted by rebellion 
and civil war. 

This Hichard II. had not understood. Ho had wished 
to be king in the highest sense of the word, king by the 
grace of God, lienee responsible, alone to God and to his 
own conscience for wliat he did and what he left undone. 
He placed all emphasis upon this absolute idea of royalty, 
upon its direct foundation upon a higher right, superior 
to the human will; this idea liad originated with the 
mediaival ecclesiastico- religious view ol* life, and stood 
diametrically opposed to the old Germanic institutions and 
their change into tlie feudal state. Kiohard ooncoived ilie 
«tate as nothing hut a country governed by a king, whereas 
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the state was as much, or oven more, a country governed 
by vassals. It was this misapprehension which rose only 
from his inclination to arbitrary rule and violence that 
was the cause of iiichard’s downfall. The result was a 
stronger ro.jction than ever on the part of the vassals 
against the royal power. The great bai ons had dethroned 
Kiokard, they had tested their power, had remarked that 
they were, as it were, the life-blood of the state, but, above 
all, they had tasted the sweets of unlimited power. Hence 
they dropped their old idea of royal dignity, and intendeil 
to secure the exclusive power to the vassal state, 

'I'his gave rise under Richard’s successojs to a struggle 
between the vassaldom and the kingdom, as such, a struggle 
which, indeed, was again a result of the confliet between 
Henry the Fourth’s inward and outward right to the 
crown, but which, at the same time, possessed an indepen- 
dent historical significance. The struggle is exhibited in 
tlie present ilrama with drastic vividness. Nay, it is the 
representation of this inner contradiction into which the 
mediaeval idea as to the nature of the state had become 
involved, and the solution of which could be accomplished 
only in an external manner by the suppression of the one 
part — it is this contradiction dramatised and brought up to 
the standpoint of poetry, that more especially constitutes 
the special historico-ideal centre of the drama, and which, in 
spite of its close connection with ‘ Richard II,’, makes it 
an independent and in itself a well-finished whole. 

Ill the representation of this contradiction, the em})ha8is 
is placed less upon the royal dignity than ujxai the vamdnj. 
For Henry IV. cannot appeal to his right by the grace 
(iod, inasmuch as it was by his own authority that lie 
had assumed the crown. And although he and his ad- 
herents frequently reproach their adversaries for rebelling 
against the Lord s anointed, the title makes no effectual 
impression. He retains possession of his thr«-iie, not 
through the pinver of the ecclesiastico-religious idea, but 
simply through the assistance of the barons wlio remain 
faitliful to him. 'I’lie vassals, accordingly, are divided 
among themselves, but divided owing to motives of essen- 
tially the same nature. ITcnry s knights think they will 
accomplish their purpose by remaining faithful to him. 
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his antagonists ijiiagine mat they will effect tlie same 
result by opposing him. Jt is in tins Nx*ry schism that 
the nature of the vassalry, its position and significance, is 
clearly exhibited. The life of the political state, the weal 
and woe of the country, apj)ear entirely dependent upon 
tlie resolves of the great Ijarons ; the vassalry is, so to say. 
' the tonguelet on tlie scales of political life 

It is in this sense that Shakspeare, in his usual 
masterly style, describes the vassalry in its chief repre- 
sentatives : tlie noble, hot-blooded, ambitious, and fool- 
hardy Percy, who is ev(3r balancing the world on the point 
of his sword, who has pleasure only in war and militar;> 
j^lury, and would stake the welfare of his country for the 
sake of a single heroic deed; the brave, noble-hearted 
Douglas, who is as ready to acknowledge Percy’s superior 
military powej-, as to hid defiance to all the rest of the world, 
who, out of pure chivalrous gratitude, joins his vietorious 
enemy in a dangerous and unpromising enterprise, al- 
tiiougli he is not urged on by any personal interest ; the 
cold, calculating, intriguing, and ambitious Worcester, 
who is more a statesman than a knight, and again hut 
half a sta^esman and half a knight; the irresolute 
Northumberland, who never knows whether he shall 
uphold his princely dignity, his great estates and the 
welfare of his house, or, like a knight-errant, stake his 
all upon a single thrfiw ; lastly, the double-tongued 
Aj*chl)ishop of York, who is half an ecclesiastical prince, 
and half a vassal, who preaches peace sword in liand, and 
would like to wed the wor!dliness of his desires to the 
holiness of his office; — all these are true Sliakspearian 
characters, full, complete men, arid jxt, at the same time, 
but children of their ago. In them we have a distinct 
reflex of the essential elements of vassalry. A state 
'of somi-indepciideiico together with a state of semi- 
dependence ; a defiance and arrogance, an ambition 
and love of dominion which, however, are ever at strife 
with a feeling of duty towards the kingdom and the 
king ; the endeavour to make themselves strong by sd- 
lianccs, whereas, according to the nature of things, there 
is no truly uniting bond among them, and all are finally 
left to do as the}" please in spite of oaths and treaties 
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the 0 .ntradiction in the knight whose sole object is 
personal honour and military glory, and the same knight 
who ought likewise to be a commander and a chief, 
governing country and people, a statesman and a 
politician ; — all these characteristic features are set forth 
in delicate but definite outlines. 

Ilf is more especially the last-mentioned contrast, into 
the two sides of which the two halves of our drama are, as 
it were, divided. In the first part the battle of {Shrews- 
bury forms the catastrophe, the centre and aim of the 
action. In this part the nature of feudalism is repre- 
sented more from its chivalrous aspect. Tlie barons, in 
wljom this element predominates, who are more knights 
than feudal lords — Percy, Douglas, Mortimer and Blount 
— are the leaders of the events. Hence we have here, 
of course, pre-eminently a representation of the nature 
of personal prowess, the foundation of chivalry. Percy 
is the rejiroscntative of that inborn, natural valour, that 
unbridled conceit in tlie power of the individual I, that 
reckless courage of the knight-errant which heedlessly 
throws itself into danger, nay, which finds pleasure in it, 
and seeks for it, because it is necessary for the develop- 
ment of his nature, for his enjoyment and for the gratifi- 
cation of his ambition. Prince Henry, on the other hand, 
is the representative of that other and higher valour 
which is of an entirely intellectual nature, consisting in the 
mind’s conscious superiority over danger, whether it be to 
overcome it, or to remain tiie victor in spite of being ap- 
parently vanquished ; valour such as was displayed by the 
great hislorical heroes, Alexander, Hannibal and Julius 
Ca3sar. In order that both species of valour miglit be 
clearly exhibited in their effectual and significant con- 
tiast. Prince Henry had to receive a prominent place in 
the drama, and, on the other hand, Percy’s character 
had to be allowed scope in so far that, in all the essential 
relations of life, as son, husband and friend, he might 
excite special interest. 

In' tlie aecond part of the play, the other and second 
side of the nature of feudalism is brought more into the 
foregreund. Shakspeare justly looks upon the war as 
ended; the battle of JShrewsbury has decided the victory 

VwL. 11. B 
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in favour of the royal party. What there remains of the 
war is so unimportant, that, very properly, it takes place 
behind the scenes. The question now is, for the king to 
make the best possible use of his victory, and for the re- 
bellious barons to obtain as advantageous a peace as i>ossible. 
Political prudence has now to settle matters ; hence the 
dramatic action here consists principally in deliberations 
and negotiations. 'J’he barons, at the very outset, appear 
inclined to submission ; they maintain tWr positiun in 
the field at the head of their army, simply to make an 
imposing impression. Accordingly, those of them who 
look upon themselves less as knights than as lords and 
rulers of the country — old Northumberland and the Hi shop 
of York, Westmoreland and others — stand at the head 
of affairs. The vassalry is exhibited more from that 
aspect, whore it stands in direct relation with the govern- 
ment, and where the barons occupy a 'political pf»sition 
in the narrower sense, inasmuch as by virtue of their 
semi-sovereign power over their great estates, they not 
only represent their own persons but, as lords of the land, 
have the weal and woe of thousands in their hand. This, 
Shakspearo has intimated in a beautiful manner by the 
short intermediate scene with Sir John Colevile(act iv. 3), 
which has its significance and justification from this very 
circumstance. 

Accordingly the division of the drama into two special 
halves is perfectly justified; each part has its peculiar 
historical significance, its own leading thought, which 
forms the fundamental motive of the action, and the 
organic centre of the composition. 

Yet between the purely historical elements to which w'e 
have hitherto confined our attention, and whicli Shak- 
speare’s masterly skill has combined into a grand and 
harmonious work of art, between this purely historical 
representation which is based entirely upon a serious and 
profound contemplation of history, there are interspersed, 
in both parts of the drama, scenes of an entirely comic 
character, not merely to ridicule the serious aspect pre- 
sented by history, but which seem to stand in no sort of 
inner connection with the action or with the motives 
forming its basis. Falstalf and his boon-companions 
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l^oins, Peto, Pistol, Bardolpli, Mrs. Quickly, etc., are 
wholly unhistorical persons. No sort of affinity can be 
proved to exist between the J. Falstolfe who commanded 
in the so-called Bataille dcs Harengs under Henry VI., 
and our knight (Sir John) ; Shakspeare assuredly never 
th^ght of any such connection (as is proved even by the 
difference of the name, and still more by the circumstance 
that the famous corpulent knight, in Shakspeare, was 
originally called Sir John Oldcastle, and re- christened 
Falstaff only upon a demand of the Puritans who honoured 
a man of the same name among their sect). Yet these 
scenes fill almost one half of the whole pla3\ In no other 
historical drama of Shakspeare’s do we find such a total 
division of the subject. It is true that he has elsewhere 
introduced comic and freely invented scenes, but alwa^^s 
merely incidental!}’’ as intermediate scenes, which, as such, 
if closely examined, always have their good meaning, in- 
asmuch as they arc intended to represent some secondary 
motive of the action. Here, on the other hand, the comic 
and unhistorical portions are so strikingl}" elaborate, that 
the question as to their justification becomes a vital, point 
as regards the historical and aesthetic value of the whole 
drama. 

This question I can answer only with what I have 
alrea(W said in the first two editions of this book, for I 
still think that my solution is the right one. Shakspeare 
did not intend merely to enrich the scanty historical 
subject-matter by a free, poetical addition, or to give it a 
fresher and more pleasing colour. The principles of art 
would not have allowed him to act in such a manner ; for 
he should not to have chosen a subject which could not, 
of its own accord, be formed into an harmonious whole 
with a truly poetical significance. It was as little Shak- 
speare’s intention merely to give a broader foil to the 
character of Prince Henry, and thus to allow its peculiar 
light to be more full}’' displayed. This he might have 
accomplished by smaller means, by introducing accounts 
of the Prince’s mode of life or by the addition of a few 
short scenes. It can also hardly have been Shakspearer’s 
intention in ‘ Henry IV.’ merely to give a representation 
of the nature of honour and of man’i different ideas and 
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positions in regard to it, and he has assuredly not intro- 
duced the F alstaff episode merely in order to contrast the 
representatives of the idea of honour— the Prince and 
Percy — with Falstaff, the negative counterpart, the carica- 
ture of honour and knighthood. For it is evident that 
none of the other personages — much less the historical 
action— stand in any sort of relation to the idea of 
honour.* 

All these views, I think, lie too far from the central 
])oint of the action and its significance, to he able to claim 
to have succeeded in discovering the poet’s intention. And 
yet the artistic object which Shakspeare had in view when 
composing the comic scenes is after all not so deeplj’’ 
concealed, and becomes quite clear upon a closer examina- 
tion of all the individual features of the whole. It seema 
to me that the Falstaff episode bears unmistakably an 
ironical character ; it is a parody on the historical repre- 
sentation. This is the bond that connects it with the 
latter ; it is intended to parody the hollow pathos of the 
political history, and to assist in scattering the vain, 
deceptive halo with which it has been surrounded. Irony 
is to hold up its concave mirror to that mere semblance 
of history which is so frequently mistaken for history 
itself, in being considered great and important only where 
it parades about in its purple mantle wit > crown and 
sceptre, higgles about kingdoms, or lays about it with the 
scourge of war ; irony is to exhibit it as what it in reality 
is, a deceptive, outward semblance. For all that which in 
the present drama appears outwardly to be histoiical 
action— rebellion, dissensions and war, victory and defeat, 
the intrigues of political cunning, treaties and negotia- 
tions with their high-sounding speeches about right and 
wrong — all this was in truth a mere show, the mere mask 
of history. The rebellious barons, as already shown, were 
as little in earnest about simply dethroning the unlawful 

* This narrow conception which Gervinus (and with him Kressig, 
who generally follows him) ascribes to Shakspeare as the fundamental 
motive of his composition, cannot be justified except from the one- 
t-ided and moralising standpoint which Gervinus invariably maintains 
.even in regard to the historical dmmas), and in face of which poor 
Jolm Falstah' would certainly hud no mercy. 
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king, a ad about assisting the right ful heir to his inherit- 
ance, as Henry himself was about maintaining order in 
his kingdom, and about protecting the welfare of the 
country. Henry’s reign was in reality not disturbed by 
external hostilities and attacks, his government was 
internally weak and corrupt ; he and his barons suffered 
because justice, and morality, the foundations of political 
life,* were in a state of decay. No reign, therefore, is so 
poor in true hist'»rical action, in creative, formative and 
improving ideas, so powerless in establishing new and 
lasting forms. I'he reign was of historical importance 
only as a transition stage in the further development of 
the great historical tragedy, and accordingly could not be 
passed over. Taken by itself Henry’s reign turns solely 
upon outwardly establishing the usurped sovereignty, and 
is therefore without true value, without internal animation 
and without progress to a better state of things. Hence 
in its outward actions it is wholly absorbed in empty 
externals and formalities, in semblance and untruth. 
Henry IV. — whom even Richard JI. had described as an 
excellent actor, and who, in the present drama, himself 
expressly boasts of his skill in acting — is the chief and 
gi eatest among a number of stage lieroes, who, it is true, 
are personally in bitter earnest with the representation of 
their several parts, but who ai e nevertheless only acting a 
play. To give a clear exhibition of this unreality, this 
semblance, this histrionic parade, was — consciously or 
unconsciously — the poet’s intention in placing the comic 
scenes so immediately by tlie side of the historical action, 
and in allowing them step by step to accompany the 
course of the latter. 

Falstaff’s character I have already analysed somewhat 
closely in chapter vii. Here, although he again forms 
the centre of the comedy which is interwoven in the 
drama, he can be considered only as one among many. 
It must be evident from a first glance that his utterly 
coniic character, with its mixture of satire and parody, is 
in i)erfect accordance with the poet’s purpose, as intimated 
above. Both in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ and here, 
he is in the first place the personified parody on the 
corrupt state of the chivalry and vassalry of the day. 
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The fitrivjng for outward power, for possessions and do- 
minion is, in reality, no less immoral and material than 
FalstafTs low theory of happiness, and his thirst for 
money and estates in order to make practical use of them. 
His boastful, blustering bravery is an excellent parody 
on the character of young Hotspur, on the proud Douglas, 
and on the vain and grandiloquent Glen dower ; his copiic 
cautiousness, his rambling observations on the nature of 
warfare and politics, and his thoughts about life and 
death, and about a future existence, are as excellent a 
parody on the chief features in the character of old 
Korthumberland, Worcester and the Bishop of York; 
lastly, his great talent in dissembling, the appearance of 
virtue which he contrives to assume, the cunning with 
which ho invariably gi ts himself out of embarrassments, 
form a parody on the personal character of the King whom 
he represents in so amusing a manner in the first j)art. 
Ilis boon companions, the cowardly rascals Peto and 
Gadshill, the bully Pistol with his bonowed pathetic 
phrases, the ever-thirsty but never sober Bardolph, thb 
shrewd and witty page with his depraved innocence, the 
intriguing and servile Poins — all these characters which 
in themselves are indispensable to give the parody a 
dramatic form, and to prevent the poet*s intention being 
observed, are but the reflexes of FaLstalf's individuality 
and serve as foils to his character. In addition to these 
we have the Hostess and Doll Tear-Sheet, the two justices 
Shallow and Silence, FaLstafPs recruits and some other 
subordinate personages, to fill up and to round off the 
jiicture, and also to preserve its connection with the other 
half of the wdiole. 

The comedy, thus equipped, everywhere reflects theb 
historical action in all its essential elements, and Falstaff s 
humorous personality, the inexhaustible irony with which 
he ridicules all around him and himself in particular, floats 
above the historical picture as its parodied imago, ex- 
plaining the significance of the actions and of the events 
represented. In the first part it is the campaign of 
Falstaff and his fellows against the travelling merchants, 
their victory over the latter, and their discomfiture by 
Poins and the. Prince that is the focus of the wit, but 
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likewise the focus of the withering travesty on the hollow, 
immoral dispute which, on the one* hand, turns upon 
robbery, and on the other upon the defence of unlawfully 
acquired property. The directly following scene in the 
tavern at E.*stcheap, where FalstafF, personifying the 
King, repi oaches the Prince about his mode of life, gives 
a vitty and excellent description of the heads of the 
rebellion as well as of Henry IV. himself, and more 
especially exhibits the latter’s parade of his royal dignity 
and the same parade in the arrogant, inflated nature of 
the barons. The scenes at the close, where Falstaff 
appears at the council of war, and as the conqueror of 
Percy, are direct j)arodies on the war itself. In the 
second part, on the other hand, the trick by which the 
Prince and Poins mystify the old sinnei*, and catch him 
fibbing and prevaricating, parodies the manner in which 
Falstaif, assisted by his recruits, carries on his deceptive 
game in deceiving the two justices, by the semblance of 
great authority and influence which he manages to assume. 
Lastly, the way he evades the accusation of the Hostess 
and the sentence of the v\ orthy but rigidly moral judge, 
until finally all his ho| es and plans are disappointed by 
Henry’s conduct after his accession — all this again paro- 
dies what is called policy, i,e. the common cunning of 
political prudence which forms the mainspring of the 
historical action in this part. On the other hand the 
army of cripples whom Falstaff leads into the field, and 
his very appearance as a military officer is a delightful 
satire on the game of war which had become utterly in- 
significant. 

Thus the comic parts illustrate clearly and fully the 
leading thought of the whole play in both its parts. In 
the first we are shown that strife and war, in the second 
that so-called state actions (even though they treat of 
outwardly important interests, of crowns and princi- 
palities) are wholL unable to give history any real 
historical value ; further that this value can be only of 
an Ideal, ethical nature, and that, accordingly, with the 
rupture of the moral foundation, the organic equilibrium 
of political life itself is broken ; that the cour. e of history 
(even though outwardly and apparently wc.l-regulated 
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and entering other paths) is nevertheless internally 
disturbed and will not admit of the state enjoying rest 
and peace, till it has again recovered its necessary equili- 
brium. 

It is evident, therefore, that the often-repeated com- 
plaint that Shakspeare’s play is wanting in unity and 
inward finish is as unfounded as many other objectbns 
raised against the poet. But even the demand of having 
the so-called unity of interest represented in a single and 
principal figure (a demand, at all events, not applicable 
to an historical play) may, in a certain sense, be con- 
sidered as here fulfilled ; for Prince Henry can quite well 
be regarded as a centre of this kind, if the two dramas 
are regarded by themselves apart from their connection 
with ‘Richard JI.’ In disposition and behaviour Prince 
Henry forms not only the organic contrast to his father, as 
well as to Percy and the leaders of the rebellion, but he is 
also the living, {separating and uniting link between the 
comic parts and the serious historical action. His is a 
character deserving of the careful development which 
Shakspeare has bestowed upon him throughout the three 
dramas, and this Hazlitt could not have misapprehended 
but for the narrowness of his political principles and his 
unprincipled hatred of monarchy. In fact, in Prince 
Henry are concentrated all the interests of the history 
represented ; the question is about his title no less than 
about the King’s title; it is for him that his father 
endures all the cares and troubles of his position . against 
him that the rebellious barons contend ; his victory over 
Percy decides the course of the whole war ; it is to his 
person that Falstaff and his followers attach themselves, 
and one word from his lips destroys them at a blow. 
Hazlitt, Fr. Horn, and others have found this last pir- 
cumstance hard and unjust, and certainly the ])Oor knight 
thus suddenly cast out of his paradise does excite some 
pity, which, however, he himself crushes in the bud by 
the manner in which ho shakes off the bitter experience 
by a witticism ; in rising above it he forces us to grant 
him a certain amount of respect in consideration of his 
self-control and imperturbable good humour which rises 
above all the vicissitudes of fortune. And yet his fate could 
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positively not have been otherwise, . whether regarded 
from his own or from Henry’s point of view. The latter 
was indeed in no way a hero of virtue ; Shakspearo did 
not wish to represent him as such ; on the contrary, it 
was a decided aberiation W Henry’s noble nature to enter 
into so intimate a relation not only with Falstaflf himself, 
but^with the latter’s companions. This unnatural relation 
could be broken only by force, the obtrusive rabble had 
to be driven off with violence and Falstaff was expelled 
on account of his connection with them. As frequently 
happens, so also in the present case, the first wrong could 
be repaired only by a wrong, by inconsistency and unfair- 
ness. Nevertheless it cannot bo doubted, except by those 
who judge right and justice merely according to their 
own momentary feelings, that Falstaff only meets with 
a just punishment. It would have been the greatest 
historical as well as poetical mistake to have allowed 
him, in spite of the wealth of his mind, his wit and 
humour, finally to obtain honour and authority through 
his in every respect wo .thless life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HENRY V. 

If tne character of Henry V. is looked upon as the 
central figure of the play of ‘ Henry IV.* all the more 
may the following drama, which bears his name, be 
regarded as the mere continuation of the preceding one. 
In fact the piece is but the directly succeeding third act 
of the great tragedy. The outward point of rest x^hich 
the history of the royal dynasty had gained towards the 
end of the reign of Henry IV. does not prove lasting till 
the reign of his successor, and is even then but of short 
duration. Henry the Fifth’s title to the throne is dis- 
puted by no one ; ho is protected against this by his 
moral power, liis manly eneigy and his truly royal mind. 
No one ought to venture to set up a mere outward 
claim, ill opposition to such perfect inward right to the 
throne. And yet the internal restlessness of history, 
spoken of above is exhibited here also, only in a different 
manner and in a different direction. In the fii>t place 
the life of the just and gracious Prince is threatened by 
the treacherous and murderous designs of a few ambitious 
and rapacious barons ; the blackest ingratitude and faith- 
lessness embitter his position as King and disappoint his 
fairest hopes. The representation of the conspiracy of 
the Earl of Cambridge, Grey and Scroop, which is inter- 
woven as an episode, explains the significance of the 
whole. Accordingly Henry V., following liis father’s 
advice as well as his own judgment, has to endeavour to 
withdraw the attention of the people and the nobles from 
the inteinal affairs of the state. Even though the war 
with France originated in reality from another and 
deeper reason, still Henry’s own ]iersoiial object was his 
chief motive in beginning the campaign so hurriedly and 
almodt without preparation. And althougli the war at 
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first had an outwardly glorious termination, owing to 
Henry's heroic strengtli, and the superior valour and 
ability of the English nation, still it was this' very war 
which subsequently became a source of mi>ery to England, 
and gave the first and most powerful shock to the House 
of Lancaster. For the reign of Henry VI. — in times of 
peace perhaps beneficial — was in no way equal to cope 
witn the consequences of this war, with the renew'al of 
ho>tilities with France. Such heavy circumstances 
necessarily exposed its whole weakness, and, therefoie, 
stimulated the somewhat better entitled members of the 
royal house, as well as the restless barons, to set up their 
claims. Accordingly the disturbance of the moral oi- 
gaiiism of history which had commenced under Eichard II. 
runs through the whole reign of Henry IV. and into 
tliat of his successor. We everywhere find an important 
and significant internal connection which continues 
throughout a whole century, and this is exhibited by 
Shakspeare with admirable skill. 

The war with France forms the most essential sub* 
stance of the dramatic action in ‘Henry V.' We here 
have the clearest example of the above-mentioned pre- 
ponderance of the epic element in the historical drama. 
A war, a great struggle between two chivalrous nations 
is the poetical subject pre-eminently belonging to the epos; 
to treat it diamatically is therefore extremely difficult. 
It is generally imagined that, in history, wars are made 
by individual rulers according to the caprice of tlieir 
passions, interests or opinions. These certainly do co- 
operate and are apparently the direct motives of a war. 
But, in fact, a war between nations, such as is heio 
depicted, is yiever simply made; it rather grows up 
organically like every other historical phenomenon, ?.c. 
it proceeds, by reason of internal necessity^ from the 
course of history, from the position of fundamental 
political relations, from the spirit of the age, and from 
the character of the nations. Accordingly if a poet 
wishes to describe war historically, ho must regard it as 
a necessary ])art of the organism of history itself. This 
will naturally be a task much easier to epic narrative 
than to the action of a drama. And yet Chakspeare has 
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succoodod in completing the narrative of incidents, not 
representable in a drama, by introducing the chorus as 
prologue, hence with the help of purely external, but 
thoroughly admissible and appropriate means. 

The principal historical feature, the description of the 
spirit of the age with its relations to the past, and the 
character of the two belligerent nations is brought out 
in a truly dramatic style, by giving the utmost anima- 
tion to the action. Henry IV., on his death-bed, had 
counselled his son to engage 

‘ Giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels.* 

And, in fact, ‘giddiness’ and vacillation were the 
leading features in the character of the ago ; the reason 
of this lay not only in the unjust usurpation of Henry 
IV., which, owing to the close connection existing between 
the state and its various members, exercised its influence 
on the barons and people, but also in the progressive 
development of the state and of the nation itself. The 
corporative estates of the kingdom, the clergy, knights 
and burghers, incited by an de corps and by their 

well-ordered organisation, felt their power and endeavoured 
to assert it, both against the royal power and against one 
another. Their disputes among one another would have 
been of more frequent occurrence had it not been for the 
fact that, in direct contrast to the French nobility, the 
English barons generally sided with the commoners, so as 
mutually to protect their rights against the pretensions of 
the crown. Kach of these several parties endeavoured to 
promote their own interests and to act with the greatest 
possible amount of freedom ; their active strength naturally 
strove to find a vigorous sphere of action and would have 
consumed itself, and thus internally destroyed the organ- 
ism of the state, ha<l it not succeeded in obtaining vent in 
an outward direction. In France, on the other hand, the 
vanity, the excessive arrogance of the court, the nobility 
and the people desired war in order to realise their proud 
dream of internal and external superiority ; the historic. d 
oourso of the nation’s culture required that it should be 
ihuroughly humbled by misery and wretchedness, other 
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wise it would have decayed prematurely thioitp;h extra- 
vaganoe and effeminate luxury. Moreover in France also, 
the organism of the state was broken up into so many 
separate and independent corporations that it required a 
great and general interest, a great national disaster to pre- 
serve their consciousness of mutual dependence and unity. 

AJl this Shakspeare has intimated in a few but vigorous 
features. But still more clearly are the characters of the 
two nations brought forward as the historical motive. 
The sober, practical patriotism of the English, in the full 
consciousness of their own strength, could not tolerate the 
an'oganco, the conceit and the frivolity of the French, of 
which the J)aui)hin’s contumelious embassy to Henry 
gives so distinct a reflex. The two nations stood opposed 
to one another like a couple of men who, in spite of the 
great difference in their natures, both maintain that they 
are in the right and aim at the same goal ; such natures 
must neccssat ily come into conflict. The jealousy between 
France and England had taken root even before the 
reign of King John and had been called forth by the 
position of the countries, b}* the respective forms of their 
political life as well as by the family connections between 
the two royal houses. This jealousy, which had spread 
from the throne down to the lowest classes of the people 
could not but gradually degenerate into national hatred. — 
Shakspeare, witli great discrimination, has not loft it 
wholly unnoticed even in his ‘liichard 11.’ and in ‘ Henry 
IV. — Thus war became inevitable and was necessarily 
popular on both sides. 

Every national war, owing to its very nature, demands 
that in the representation of it, scope be given to the co- 
operation and action of the people. In ‘ King John,’ there- 
fore. the emphasis is more jjarticularly placed on the 
relation between Church and State, as the general founda- 
tion of the historical development ; in ‘ Kichard II.’ on the 
royal dignity, and in ‘ Henry IV.’ on the significance of 
the vassal ry ; in the present case, however, prominence is 
given to the people, in the narrower sense, i,e, its relation 
to the state and the other members of the body politic, tlie 
manner in which it takes part in the struggle and its 
opinion of the historical events. Wherever we have a 
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mind like that of Henry V. which seems bom to rule, 
which towers above all and guides all, we find that the 
nobles and grandees of the kingdom naturally retire to 
the background and attach themselves more to the people. 
It is this circumstance which constitutes the poetical 
necessity of all those scenes, where captains, lieutenants, 
corporals, soldiers and even vwandieres are prominj>ntly 
brought into the foreground, where the king is re- 
presented as holding intercourse with his people, or sitting 
in council with his military commanders, and where even 
the different characters of the various nationalities are 
embodied in appropriate representatives (as Fluellen, 
Maemorris, Jamy). 

'I'he true historical significance of the war is, however, 
at the same time thoroughly poetical, and I have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining that this representation of the war in 
its historico poetical significance is the central idea and 
fundamental thought of the play. Every war is essentially 
a divine judgment in the same sense in which history itself 
is the judgment of the world. Its beginning as well as 
its issue is the result and will of a higher guidance of 
things, whether wo trace it to God, to fate, or to any other 
superhuman power ; — this view pervades the whole play 
and is expressed by Henry himself where, in act iii. 7, he 
says: 

We are in God*8 liand, brother, not in theirs. 

These words, and the splendid scene to which they belong 
— the eve before the eventful day at Agincourt which 
decided the fate of two great nations— diffuse a wonderful 
seriousness over the whole representation. The drama 
imperceptibly becomes a peaceful, religious service. It is a 
religious feeling that comes over us when we see that a 
handful of wearied and almost famished Englishmen, led 
by their own and their king’s heroism and trust in God, 
defeat an army of well-equipped, well-fed Frenchmen, three 
or finir tiincs their number ; and when we see that, accord- 
ing, to ethical laws and points of view, a higher power 
reigns on that side which, although outwar^y weak, is. 
spiritually and morally the stronger, in order to help them 
|o vanquish the*i oppruicnts who are outwardly superior 
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but frail from inward weakness. W..th the deep insight 
and the modesty of a truly great hero, Henry himself ac- 
knowledges this when, after the battle, he exclaims (iv. 8) : 

O Gk)d. thy arm was here, 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone. 

Ascribe we all’ 

And yet the object of war ought not only to be to urge 
nations and their leaders to develop their mental and 
moral powers, not only, as in the present case to give 
scope to various characters (especially to Henry’s great 
and yet simple nature) to develop their inner life in its 
fullness, and to display the many different points, qualities 
and powers which would otherwise perhaps never have 
become manifest. The aim of war ought above all things 
to be the moral purification of nations and individuals. 
That this was the case here, Shakspeare has distinctly 
shown in the state of the French and English armies, but 
more especially in the per^on of Henry V. himself, who, 
until then, was but a rough diamond, and although 
partially cleansed from its dross by the death of the 
father, appears now, for the first time, cut and polished, 
and shining in its native splendour. That which is in- 
corrigible finds its punishment and ruin in the war under 
God*s chastisement. Accordingly the poet again intro- 
duces us to FalstafF’s boon-companions, Nym, Bardolph 
and Pistol, and shows us the ignominious but just fate 
which such characters deserve. Wo even have an account 
of FalstafTs death, in the form of an episode, so that not 
the smallest particle of the whole poetical creation should 
he lost, but that each one finds his due, and that each part 
of the action may have its beginning, middle and end. 

In this scene the significance of the war coincides with 
the nature and the objects of history itself. For inas- 
much as the poet describes the war as a divine judgment, 
partly us carrying out the justice pervading history, partly 
as a lever to the historical development and the means ot 
advancing the civilization of mankind, he, at the same time, 
grasps and depicts history itself in one of its most im- 
portant movements. 

But Shakspeare has not — as we have hitherto done^ 
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ij' -lcctcfl lo Cfmsider the deei^ infernal leason of tiie 
great national w^r, its imnicdialo, external causes, or the 
special circuinstarices and relations which called it forth. 
The war begins, in the first instance, about a disputed 
claim, and the drama opens with an inq^iiry into it. 
Ileiiry’s external, legal right may appear doubtful, though 
ho himself weighs and considers this point with ereat 
conscientiousness, but his internal right is all the more 
undoubted, and England, therefore, gains the victory. 
An<l as tlio war has its outward cause and beginning, so 
it must also have its outward termination ; the disputed 
claims must bo brought to a final decision. This end, 
according to history, is Henry's marriage with Catherine 
of Franco, whoreljy, at the same time, his title to the 
French tlironc is acknowledged and secured to him on 
the death of Charles VI. The end of the drama is the 
same, and has often enough been censured because of the 
love-scenes and preliminary arrangements for the nuptials 
in the fifth act, wliich certainly do a2)pear but little in 
keeping with the serious, weighty, heroic and epic sub- 
stance of the first four acts. But this, in fact, only brings 
the war to an ovtuard termination, its true internal con- 
clusion does not eonie about till several decades later, when 
Henry had lung been in his grave. However, on the one 
hand, the drama does not stand alone, it is only a i)art of 
a larger whole, and its oft-shoofs extend far into the great 
trilogy which follows it. On the other hand, those who 
censure the conclusion, have misunderstood the natural 
and inlenial connection between making war and celebrat- 
ing marriage. It is the same connection as between life 
and death. As war arises out of j)eace, hy the accumulated 
forces of peace, seeking vent in an outward direction wheie 
fiietion and collision arc always to he found, so war is the 
father of 2)eaco ; it is in this case only can it he called a just 
war. !Now tlio truest jiicture of thriving peace is marriage, 
the foundation of the family, the germ of a new and vigorous 
lif»>. It is certainly true that a peace thus made does not 
U’ing any true pacification, inasmuch as it is concluded 
bv [triiices alone, not hy the nations ; accordingly, because 
it is mad(' externally and has not proceeded from history. 
But can we blame tJic j^oet for this ? If his work is torn 
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otit of its organic connection with the following dramas, 
then the concluded peace can and must bo regarded as 
a true and permanent point of rest, then it is the natural 
end of the war, as well as of the diama. If, however, it 
be considered in the connection in which it actually 
stands, then the real termination will be found in tlio 
play of * Henry VI.,’ and the termination of ‘ Henry V.’ 
then forms but a point of transition containing the same 
important lesson which runs through the whole piece, 
namely, that war, and hence peace also, cannot be made 
arbitrarily. This is perhaps the reason, as Schlegel justly 
remarks, why Shakspeare has treated the fifth act with 
peculiar irony and humour. 

Moreover, the above objections have arisen in most 
cases from the one-sided theory that every historical play 
ought to be either a tragedy or a comedy. ‘Henry V.’ 
is obviously neither the one nor tlie other, and this 
is a fault, not indeed theoretically, but in so far as it is 
ooiinected with the entire want of an interesting plot, 
and of all dramatic substance in the narrower sense. 
For the issue of the war is known at the outset from 
history ; and the war itself, the battle and its result, 
are of course not represented, merely reported, in the 
most vivid manner, it is true. This defect lies so deeply 
in the nature of the subject, that it could not well 
bo removed. Hence the etfcct produced by the drama 
when performed by itself, cannot be compared with that 
invariably produced by Shakspeare’s other historical 
dramas ; for this play more than any other is but a single 
member in the great cyclic whole composed of the English 
histories. For this very reason I am convinced that it 
was not often given alone on Shakspeare’s stage, but 
merely in connection with other plays, either as an after- 
play to ‘ Henry IV., or as a prelude to ‘ Henry VI in 
connection with the whole it produces its full effect.* 

As ‘ Henry V.*, in form and substance, is but the con- 
tinuation and conclusion of ‘ Henry IV.*, the play was no 
doubt written by Shakspeare directly after the second 

Tliis was proved on tlie occasion of the perfoimance of the whelo 
eycle in Weimar in celebration of the 300th anniversary of Shakspeare*! 
birthday. 

VOL. II. 8 
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part of ‘ Henry IV.* The earliest quarto of the first pihrt 
appeared in 1598, probably soon after the 25th of 
T ebruary, under which date it is entered at Stationers* 
Hall. It was probably printed not long- after its first 
representation. For, that ‘Henry IV.* met with the 
gieatest and most universal applause, and that it was 
one of tlio most popular pieces on Shakspeare’s st^ge, 
may be inferred from the universal approbation it in- 
variably receives in our own day, and is moreover proved 
by the fact tliat of the first part there appeared no less 
tiian six different quartos, even before the folio edition 
(tlie second as early as 1599 with the remark, ‘newly 
corrected by VV. Shakspoaro ’), and that after the publica- 
tion of the folio, two other special editions were issued 
(1032 and 1039). The first part therefore probabty 
appeared on the boards at the end of 1596 or at the 
beginning of 1507. This conjecture is supported not 
only by the circumstance that ‘ Henry IV.* is mentioned 
by Meres, but also that the second part, as Collier * has 
i)roved, existed as early as the 25th of February 1508, 
licnco tliat it must have been written at latest in the year 
1597. Lastly, the first part is so closely connected with 
* llichard II.,’ and shows so much resemblance to it, in 
diction, versification, composition &c., that no more time 
can well have elapsed between the two plays than Shak- 
«}»earo’s vigorous genius may have required to make another 
mighty advance in its career. For that ‘ Henry IV. 
must be ranked higher than ‘Kichard II.’ in a poetical as 
well as an artistic jioint of view, is acknowledged by 
almost all critics. The second part again, of which the 
first and only quarto did not appear till 1600, was doubtless 
followed directly by ‘ Henry V.’ The tirst quarto of it 
is of the same date (1600) and was again twice published 
(in 1602 and 1608); the first quarto, howevoi*, is evidently 
one of those ‘ pirated * editions taken down from the lips 
of the actors, and gives the text in a very mutilated and 
corrupt form. This is again a proof of the great success 
which ‘ Henry V.* met with on its first appearance. That 
the play was first performed in the summer of 1599 is 


* In his edition of Shake$peare, iv. 309. 
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clearly evident from the lines in the chorus to the fifth 
act, which begin with the words ‘ As, by a lower but by 
loving likelihood,’ etc. These lines beyond all doubt 
refer to the Earl of Essex, the commander of the Queen s 
troops, who had been sent to Ireland in April ISUii to 
suppress the rebellion, and had returned in September 
of tlie same year. As Meres does not mention the play, 
it was assuredly not known in 1598, and consequently it 
ma\ also be assumed that the above lines were perhaps in- 
troduced at a later date. Shakspoare, therefore, probably 
wrote it in the winter of 1598-99; and to judge from a 
certain carelessness in the diction and composition, as 
well as from several disturbing excrescences (among 
which I reckon the lessons in English given to the Princess 
Catherine — they are at all events very superfluous — and 
the scene between Pistol and Le Eer), I am inclined to 
conclude that the play may have been sketched rather 
hurriedly, perhaps in order to have it brought upon the 
stage during the Irish campaign, or shortly after its ter- 
mination, to contribute to the celebration of the victory 
of the English arms. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HENRY VI. FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD PARTS. 

The general features of the historical significance and 
importance of tlie long reign of Henry VI. have already 
l)(‘en stated. What France experienced under the power- 
ful hand of Louis XI., England sulfered under the weak 
government of Henry VI. It might seem as if the thought 
which, as already intimated, is reflected in Henry’s life is 
tlio same which has erroneously been su])posed to exist in 
Hamlet’s, and that it forms Shakspeare’s lec-ding idea in 
tlic c()mi)osition of this trilogy. But this is obviously 
lint the case. An historical drama is not biographical^ but 
historical^ and therefore, in mhlition to the usual dramatic 
chanuders, scope must also be given to the people and the 
state in their relation to oth(*r nations. Moreover, the 
significance and importance of an historical drama never 
proceeds merely from the cliaracter of single individual, 
even though einim ut personages, but from the connection 
of events, from the immediate historical past which it 
sii(‘(u.>ed8. 

Accordingly the drama advances from the representa- 
tion of the war between the two nations— in its poetico- 
liistorical sense — to the representation of the civil war^ 
which stands in the same relation to the former as poison 
to inedicino. This advance, upon a closer examination, 
proves to bo the first necessary link in the organism of 
the great tragedy, of which the reign of Henry VI. forms 
the fourth aot. For a complete cure is effected only by an 
antidote to the poison. The unstable foundation upon 
which the royal house of Lancaster stands, i, e, the original 
disturbance in the natural course of history, as well as the 
immorality, the arrogance, the ambition and selfishness 
into which the power of the English aristocracy had 
degenerated— ultimately produced its own antidote in the 
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factious dispute about the crown between the White and 
Keel Koses. The poet again reminds us of the original 
disturbance of history by giving a description of the death 
of old Mortimer, the unfortunate pretender to the throne 
in opposition to Henry IV. and V. ; by this means he 
reminds us of the connection of the whole cycle. I'he 
question is no longer — as in the reign of Henry IV. — 
merely about the struggle of single rebellious barons 
against the royal power ; wo now have an actual civil 
war, i.e. the dissolution of all social ties, all the various 
members of the state thrown into hate and strife with 
one another, and this forms the actual centre of the 
drama. The soil from which it historically proceeds 
is the general demoralisation of the whole nation, and 
it arises from this soil as long as evil is coupled with 
outward power and strength of will ; vice there struggles 
against vice, sin and crime against crime and sin, till 
they ultimately destroy one another. No drama, there- 
fore, shows more distinctly than ‘ Henry VI.’ and its 
o<>ntinuation ‘ liichard HI.,’ how the two sides of tragedy 
and comedy — according to their ethical signitieanee 
— meet in the historical drama, and become blended 
into a higher unity. Evil here invariably finds its own 
corrective in evil; moral weakness and depravity, folly 
and vice, neutralise each other as in comedy, 'Idie good 
does indeed ultimately maintain the victory, but ncjt in 
the Present or to the advantage of ihe dramatis per at mm y 
but in the Future, lx)yond the action represented, that is, 
in the further course of events. The I'resent is affected 
by the tragic pathos, and the latter manifests its ])ower 
not only in the destruction of evil, but also in the ruin of 
what is beautiful, noble and great in man. For in the 
general decay of the nation and of the spirit of. the ago, the 
virtue of single individuals can never remain wholly uii- 
aftected, inasmuch as no single person stands isolated, but 
is an organic member of humanity, a child of his time, a 
son of his nation. The general decay must affect hi m also, 
as one foul spot on an apple infects the whole fruir, and 
conversely it is only the corru|)ted state of the wh(de that 
produces the rottenness of a particular spr‘t. 

This is the grave significance of the trilogy which bears 
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the name of ‘Henry VI.’, as conceived from its tragic 
point of view. In various inodii&calions this thought runs 
through all its three paits, because it directly coincides 
with the historical and poetical significance of the civil 
war. As the preceding drama showed ns the internal 
connection between history and a power superior to 
human will and knowledge— by representing the ,war 
between the two nations as essentially a Divine judgment 
— so the civil war depicted here expresses the same higher 
connection, in so far as the civil war is conceived but as a 
corrective antidote for the restoration of the unsoundness 
of the whole, and in so far as what is good and beautiful 
in humanity has merely to bo cleansed and purified by 
suffering and death. 'J his is the other, the comforting, 
conciliatory side of the tragic pathos which pervades the 
whole. The life and fate of Henry VI. reflect both aspects 
in the most direct and clearest manner, Foi* his life 
forms the foundation and. so to say, the connecting link 
to the sc'c al ])fiit8. Henry, it is true, does nothing : he 
merelv snfters, entreats and prays ; but all that happens, 
falls back upon his own head, and his very inactivity is 
tlie main cause of all the events and occurrences. Accord- 
iiigly, in the ]»r<sent case also, the interest is apparently 
divided in various ways. A principal portion is always 
claimed by the King and his family, but in the Firs* Part 
our attention is likewise attracted by the fortunes of 
Talbot and his son in the struggle against France, in 
the Secoml Part by Glost* r’s fate and York’s successes, 
and lastly, in the Third Part, by Edward’s actions. And 
yet even in this case the true unity of the interest is 
obviously preserved in the historical interest and its ethical 
character. Let us therefore examine the thi ee parts more 
closely. 

The First Part forms the real conclusion to ‘ Henry V.*, 
for it is hero that we have the termination of the war 
which was there represented. It ends to the advantage 
of Franco, and in the first place because the right, in its 
ifliico-historical significance, lias ohaiiged sides. For 
although the French people and the nobility do not prove 
.liemselves better, simply more prudent and wise* by 
experience, still, on the other hand, their arroganoi and 
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thoroughly senseless vanity had apparently diminished, 
ami their esteem for their adversaries was already the 
beginning of victory. On the other hand — and this is 
the main point — England had lost her moral superioi ity. 
In the very first introductory scone, we distinctly see 
how it has degenerated, owing to the selfish intrigues and 
quarrels of the nobilit}”, in which the people also have 
now become involved. Single features of the war — for 
instance, Fastolfe’s cowardly, ignominious flight — prove 
that the people and the army arc no longer animated by 
the old spirit. The play opens with the coffin of Henry V. 
lying in state, thus representing the grave of the Eng- 
lish victories and conquests. Tliese liad nece ssarily to 
l)e lost, sooner or later, for it was a grand mistake, but 
nevertheless a mistake, to suppose that the England of 
the day could maintain a lasthuj supremacy over France. 
As long as the political and national eneigy of an inde- 
pendent country is not wholly broken, it cannot sink so 
fav as to become a mere province of another. This error 
only maintained the semblance of truth for a short time, 
because of the moral weakness of the French people, and 
because of the heroic energy of Henry V. If Franco had 
again rallied, the conquest could not have been main- 
tained oven by a monarch more powerful than Henry VJ., 
because, when more closely examined, it contained an unjust 
presumpticjii, as unjust as every attempt to enslave the 
liberty of a man as long as he is morally capable of 
freedom. The same justice which had formerly weighed 
in England’s favour, ultimately turns the scales against 
her. 

As this unhap})y termination of the war corresponds 
with the spirit and character of the whole trilogy, iriti mated 
by tlie above discussion, so w© have it reflected in a 
I>eculiMr colouring in the character, the doings and the 
fate of the Maid of Orleans. She is, as it were, the snnl 
«f the re-kindled war on the French side, as Talbnt 
represents it on that of England. With her appearance 
tlie fortune of war turns from England to France, because 
she succeeds in arousing the French nation to enthusiastic 
p triotism by faith in a higher and divine aid. ’fho ]>< ct 
d es not deny the existence of this higher aid, which ii 
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reprofconted in Joan, but, as a true Englishman, he looks 
U][K)n it as the aid of ungodly, demoniacal powers. The 
enthusiastic rise cd the Fiench nation with the appearance 
of t Jean la Tucelle he considers as a stirring of the night- 
side of nature, as an interference of the evil principle. 
He therefore becomes untrue to himself, and sins against 
the principle of the historio^il drama, which demafuls 
strict impartiality for the inner motives and great 
turning puints iu the course of history. Wo have a proof 
of 1j-*w this error — which was as much an error against the 
laws of poetry — takes its revenge, for the character of 
.Joan is not only untrue, hut abo unpoetical. From the 
very fict of Shakspearo not being aw ire of this, and from 
his having liere entirely followed the English view and the 
English authorities in regard to the history of the time, 
we might infer (oven though it were not otherwise 
established) that the First Fai t of ‘ Henry VI.* is one of 
Sliakspeare’s youthful works, written at a time when he 
did not as yet possess a clear idea of what an historical 
diama should bo, in order to ho bee from the faults of 
1)1 ind ])atri()ti8m and national prejudice. On the other 
hand we hav^e an excuse for the poet in the circumstance 
that kShak.s})o.ire’s conce|»tion of the character of Joan of 
Ar(5 w s quite in keeping with the opinions of the English 
nit on. nay, that it con esponded pretty closely with the 
(jtUH’ral opinion of the whole age to which the history 
lu^longs. For an historical drama, which represents its 
siihstaiKM) as actually present, ought at tho same time to 
d(.*pict tlie spirit and character of the age in which it 
moves. And moreover it was one of the features in the 
character of tho age, that it was iucapablo of com- 
proliending that wliich was ereat, pure, and noble, nay, 
ihai what was good and heautitul could not (*ven keep 
itself (juite pure. For Joan of Arc does not appear quite 
])iirc even according to French authorities, nor according to 
our modern and more accurate historical investigations. 
'J'hat slio was inspired by a great and beautiful thought 
Ix'fore her appearance in ])uhlic, is intimated even by 
Shakspoai'o through tho rumour which lie allows to 
precede her appearance, and his fault is only in hiving 
merely intimated it, and in not having given us a vivid 
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reprogentation of it. But Shakspeare must certainly have 
had some object in introducing this intimation ; at all 
events it is in excellent keeping with the spirit and ideal 
character of the whole trilogy, especially of the First 
Part. For if we follow this intimation, we shall have to 
assume that Joan — in order to realise her great and 
beaiftifal thought in such a time^ i.e, when she entered 
actively into the current of events — did give herself up to 
the evil principle ; whether she did this voluntarily, or 
was overpoweied by it, is a point which the poet could 
justly leave undecided, as it was a matter of indifference 
to his j»urpose. In history, and hence in Shak8])eare, she 
therefore fell the victim to the tragic fate which, like a 
fearful spectre, wanders through the whole trilogy. 

Joan’s death when conceived in this light, appears at 
the same time the organic contrast to that of the Earl of 
Salisbury, of Lord Talbot and his son. Lord Talbot is 
obviously the noblest character in the whole play, a 
rough and vigorous knight; battle and war, self-dc^voted 
patriotism, knightly honour and bravery, these have con- 
stituted his entire life ; all higher ideas seem beyond 
him ; he knows how to win a battle, but not how to carry 
on a war ; he is an excellent military cajitain, but no 
general, no chief, because, although valiant and even 
discreet and })rudent (as is proved by his interview with the 
Countess of Auvergne ), he does not possess either ])resenco 
of mind, creative power, or a clear insight into matters. 
This, togetlier with the harshness and roughness of his 
virtue, which has in it something of the rage of the lion, 
is his weak point, and proves the cause of his death. Ilis 
power was not eijual to the compl eated circumstances and 
the de])ravity of the age ; under the iron rod of chastise-- 
ment, he became equally unbending and iron ; ho is the 
representative of tlie rage and ferocity of the war, to which 
he falls a victim because he is wholly absorbed in it and 
tlierefore unable to become the master in directing it. In 
such days, however, the honourable death of a iiohle 
character piroves a blessing; victory and pleasure are 
tbund in death when life succumbs tc the superior poaer 
of (.‘vil, to the weight and misery of a decline which affects 
both the iiatiuii and the state. 
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This is the hpecial mcMtification of the which is 

carried out throughout the play, the special task which 
the First Part has to solve, and to the solution of which 
the other parts have to contribute their share. Henry VI., 
who in himself is pious and innocent and by nature un- 
impassionate, is led by Suffolk’s seductive arts to break 
his royal word and his already plighted tioth, aifd to 
c*onclu(le his unfortunate marriage with Margaret of 
Anjou. Even he cannot keep himself pure, and, inasmuch 
as in youthful l(.‘vity ho follows his sensual desires, ho 
himself lays the foundation of his subsequent unhappy 
life. Gloster’s lionest, high-minded and truly patriotic 
nature is likewi.'^c carried away by party spirit and passion. 
The cpiarrcl between him and the bishop of Winchester, 
which has also affected their retainers, the jealousy between 
Somerset and Pichard of York, the powerlessness of old 
I Bedford and Exeter — all this helps to bring about the 
death of 'J albot, the im])cnding and soon no longer inevit- 
able destruction of all the better minds. The citizens and 
people do not as 3'ot take any direct part in the dissen- 
sions of the nobility, the Mayor of London appears more 
in the light of a mediator, and a promoter of peace. 
Still some incidents, such as the brawls among the serving 
men, the cowardliness of Falstolfe and his troops show 
that the people are already affected by the general state 
of corruptiem. In the following parts this, accordingly, 
is brought more pi ominently forward. 

After France is lost and the foreign war is at an end, 
the Second Part shows us the whole wide tissue of the 
party feuds (with their intrigues, struggles and atrocities) 
in which the home policy of England has become invidved 
and of which the Fiist Part gave us only an intimation. 
The enmity between Gloster and the bishop of Winchester 
breaks out with renewed fury after a semi-reconciliation , 
the jealousy between the Dukes of Y^ork and Somerset 
continues, and passes over into actual hate. In addition 
to this the Queen, through Suffolk’s instrumentality, 
forms a party .for herself, and joins the bishop of Win- 
chester in order to bring about the ruin of Gloster. 
Pichard, duke of York, throws aside his mask and appears 
openly as the pretender to the throne ; he is supixirfea by 
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the powerful Neviles — the earls of Salisbury and Warvich. 
Thus the civil war has at last unfolded its bloody banner 
in full earnest. The noble Gloster, the mainstay of the 
tottering kingdom, is caught in the above intrigue and 
assassinated. Northumberland, Clifford, Buckingham and 
Stafford, the best men on the King’s side, fall in battle ; 
but the worthless Somerset also, the wicked, utterly 
demoralised and cunning priest Winchester, and the 
thorough scoundrel Suffolk likewise come to an untimely 
end. The only survivors are the Duke of York with his 
followers and sons, one of which is, the fcjn-fiil Richard 
(afterwards the Third), and the equally fearful Queen 
with a few of her adherents. Death and destruction 
gather in a rich harvest, the great and the little, the good 
and the bad, are carried along together. For in times of 
such general decline, good is no longer good, evil no longer 
evil; in the general state of corruption, the boundary 
lines between the two domains are effaced. Virtue is no 
longer virtue when, as in the case of Gloster, Buckingham 
and ClilJbrd, it is coupled with passionate rage and party 
hatred ; evil acquires a semblance of right when good 
confronts it in such a misshapen form. In such times 
the death of a noble man is but an unsuccessful attempt to 
live, and vice must necessarily maintain its gremnd because 
it alone is consistent. This is the terrible truth of the 
dr.‘ima, which is as terrible as its teacher history. The 
latter, as already frequently remarked, demands, above 
all things, active and consistent energy ; if this is found 
on the side of the good, then the good will invarkibly 
maintain the ascendancy which it possesses of itself; 
if, however, it exists on the side of the bad, then the good 
must succumb, because, in fact, without oonsistcnc.v and 
energy it cannot bo truly good. Evil must and ought to 
be victorious so that it may destroy itself, because the 
good when itself imperfect, cannot subdue it. The victory 
of evil is, in fact, its own annihilation. 

\ iewed in this light, every thread of the very compli- 
cated tissue appears to be well arranged, and no scene 
superfluous. Even the companion-piece to the sorceiiea 
of La Pucelle, the incantation scene which is the cause of 
the death of the ambitious Duohess of Gloster, and which 
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mins her hnsband’a authority; and a^ain the secondary 
characters (Horner the armourer and Peter his man, 
Kimpo^>x the impostor, Jack (^ade and his followers) aro 
full of significance, because they show that in such times 
even the most uuusnal aberrations in a character, noble 
in itself, do not appear strange. They prove that such 
times arc possible oiilv when all moral and religj^ons 
re^•el■en(^e is set at nought, the most sacred principles 
being employed for falsehood and deception, and give 
a clear picture of how the general ‘ giddiness * has also 
alfe ted the lower classes of society and led them into 
excesses of all kinds ; they further show that in snch 
times all civil order as well as Art and Science and all 
that promotes the higher civilization of man, is threatened 
with utter ruin. These secondary paits, with their comic 
c<duuring, form a parody on the substance of the historical 
action, and exhibit — much in the same manner as the 
Fal. staff episode in ‘ Henry IV.* — evil as irrational, stupid 
and ridiculous, which, in reality, it always is, in spite 
of its deep, hcrious significance. 

As njg irds the conception of the character of the Queen 
which is first revealed to us in this part, some commentators 
have blamed Shakspoare for having unnecessarily iiia<le 
her a liideotis Megasra, and maintain it t'» bo espcudally in- 
tolerable to see the pious, unfortunate King so openly re- 
presi'iited .is a deceived husband. It is certainly true that 
ill Margaret’s character we still have the colio of those 
gloomy sounds of the horrible wbicli in ‘ Titus Andruni- 
cus’ wo had in the fullest reverberations, and this again 
proves wiih tolerable certainty that tlie two last parts 
of ‘Henry VI.,' likewise belong to Sliakspeare’s earlier 
works It is also true that adultery did not require 
to be added to the other crimes of the Queen. And yet 
witliout it wo should not have received such a perfect 
insight into her character, which is so important for the 
whole play. For it is self-evident that such an energetic, 
violent and thoroughly unfeminine nature, with such 
jiassionateness and heat of temper, could not have had any 
affection for the cold, unmanly and effeminate King, or 
have remained faithful to him. Hence even though 
hiStury has not expressly told us of it — however, if uol' 
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mentivmed by Holinshed (as Gorvinus says) it is expressly 
stated in Grafton’s (Hall’s) Chronicle— the poet at all 
events could not be silent on a subject, which, as a matter 
of couNistency, was demanded by history. Moreover, this 
terrible energy and enormity, this shameless display of 
evil, such as is here exhibited in a woman, is no doubt 
mofe dramatic, nay the very representation of it is more 
moral than the secret sin which creeps along in darkness, 
and the unexpressed suspicion of which must be enter- 
tained by the spectators. In fact, the poet required an 
embodiment of the prevailing vices and crimes, a character 
in which was concentrated the whole demoralisation of 
the age, in order to give a description of the times, and 
to unfold the meaning and significance of his drama in 
the fullest manner. The fury-like Margaret has a worthy 
conti asi in the devil Kichard ; both characters complete 
each other, they learn of each other and thus mutually 
bec(»me the mighty instruments of the fearful judgment 
which, at the end of the reign of Henry VI. bursts over 
England and its degenerate royal family. Lastly, the 
character of the King, which had become effeminate and 
unmanly, required, as an organic contrast, a woman who 
had become masculine and depraved in character. For 
Henry’s disgiaco as a deceived husband was the conse- 
quence of his own fault in having allowed himself, with 
the disposition he possessed, to be persuaded to take such 
a wife. This his first and only active sin— all his later 
sins are but errors of omission — had accordingly to be more 
j>rominently brought forward in order to show how even 
the smalle.st germ of evil shoots up like rank weeds and 
becomes incalculable in the mischief it produces. The 
(,|ueen reigns in the King’s place, and turns bad into 
its very worst. He, thrust back by her love of dominion, 
sinks more and moie into the mere semblance of a 
king; even the open infidelity of his wife no longer 
rouses him, and thus his peaceful, pious, humble natuio — 
otherwise worthy of the highest praise— acquires more 
and more the appearance of the most sinful weakness of 
character and want of energy. Accoi dingly, in Henry’s 
relation to Margaret, we again have, in a new modification, 
the refiection of the fundamental idea of this Second Part 
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of the drama, whereby the character of the Queen is 
perfectly justified in a pt otical point of view. 

The Third Part shows us, in the very first scene, York 
and his sons in the full pride of victory. The King's 
party is varnpiislied ; compelled to purchase peace, the 
King has to })romise that, after his death, the succession 
sliall pass over to York and his descendants, and he flius 
robs his own son of his inheritance. However, the Queen 
and young Edward rebel against husband and father, 
and lefnse to consent to the arrangement. The scattered 
f)rci*s of the loyalists rea.'-sernble under their banners; 
York is surprised at the very moment wlien he has 
liim.''elf come to the decision to break his oath, and to 
drive the King from the throne, and is put to death wirh 
the most cruel insults and mockery. Soon, however, 
the fortune of war again changes ; tho Queen, defeate d 
by Warwick and tlie sons of York, flies to seek help 
abroad ; Henry is taken prisoner, and Edward IV., York’s 
eldest son, a^ccnd8 tho throne. But his indecision as 
quickly causes him to be deposed ; for being unable to 
control himself, he cannot exercise undisputed control 
over others. Franco, supported by the aggrieved Earl 
of Warwick, again comes to Margaret’s assistance, this 
time in order to attack distracted England on her own 
groiind. 

So completely has the relation as regards inward right 
changed sides, so deeply has England sunk, and still 
tliero is no prospect of deliverance. The struggle begins 
with renewed fury, ’i’he best men have fallen, and 
nothing can make up fur their loss ; tho wicked rise up 
with increased vigour and continue to gain in ascendancy. 
For such times produce sons worse than their fathers ; 
we have a proof of this in the sons of York and tho King, 
in young Cliftbrd and young Buckingham, etc. Thus 
heavy clouds continue to gather round the dark horizon, 
while King Ileniy — first driven to flight, then to prison 
— is lost in the solitude of prayer and religious meditation. 
And what is the subject of his thouglits ? Inactiii. 1, 
he calls himself — 


A man at least, tor less I should not be.’ 
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and a king whose * crown is call’d content and again 
says,— 

“ What God will, that let your kiiig perform ; 

And wiiut lie will, 1 humbly yield unto.’* 

lie has no will of his own ; with a prophetic eye he looks 
into ^he future, and dies with a prayer on his lii)s, 
beseeching forgiveness for himself and his miirderei*. 
Death throws a halo of glory over his troubled life. His 
last moments bear witness to a great strength of soul, 
which is altogether turned inwards, to complete abnega- 
tion and the renunciation of all mere worldly intere-.ts ; 
these ho has acquired through the sufferings of his earthly 
existence. 

Herein may be found the deep ethical truth which this 
last part of the trilogy unfolds before us. In such times, 
as are here described, man is not complete master of 
himself, because the ground upon which he is standing 
is unsteady, and because ho is but a single moinbor of 
a thoroughly diseased oiganism. In such times it is only 
a mighty spirit sent by God that can restore oilier ; as 
long as tlii'. liiglier inessonger does not appear, evil must 
continue to rage until it has consumed itself. Henry, 
after having, by his own weakness and inactivity, himself 
been the cause of the mischief, then becomes an example 
to all, to bear the consequences nobly. '1 ho man who, 
in such times, docs not feel himself animated by the 
higher spirit, had better suffer than act ; ho ought to look 
upon the times as a visitation from God, and to resign 
himself in calm hope; ho oughts by submitting to it, to 
rise above the vanity and traiisitorine^H of tliis earthly 
existence ; he ought to suffer, and suffers justly, because 
he cannot act, that is, he cannot act truly and morally 
whore in the general state of corruption, right and wrong, 
good and evil appear wrought into an inextricable knot. 
AVho can presume to decide whether Y<jrk or Lancaster 
is in the right ? Is it not more likely that botli are in 
the wrong, and hence that all those who stq)port the one 
or the other side are wrong also ! 

Such lelations arc not only of (.ccasional occurrence in 
hist ry ; they are met with every day, more pai ticularly 
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where nations are in a state of discord, rebellion and civil 
war. For contending factions are invariably in the 
wrong, because they could never have come into collision 
without their having disturbed and disorganised Church 
and State— which rank higher than they do — and conse- 
quently without their having separated themselves from 
the moral foundations of human existence. And th9 more 
extensive the quarrel becomes, the more that it embraces all 
life— a firm standpoint becoming a matter of impossibility 
— the less should the individual man presume to come 
to a determination of his own ; he ought then humbly to 
leave history and a higher guidance to untie the knot and 
to pass the verdict. 

Because wholly wanting in this humility, Margaret, 
after a short glimmer of good fortune, ruins herself, her 
husband, and her son. And because the latter and young 
Kutland, as beardless boys, venture precociously into the 
mighty torrent of fatal events which they hardly under- 
stood, they are justly swallowed up by the powerful ele- 
ments. Further, because York would not rest satisfied in his 
own sphere, ho falls beneath the cruel hands of his enemies, 
and soon after him the unhappy King himself pays the 
penalty for not having at the outset done that which he 
ought to have done, namely, to resign the office which he 
had neither the power n(»r the right to maintain. Again, 
Ixjcause Warwick the King-maker, in proud arrogance, 
iKjlieved himself called upon to play the judge, where he 
ought prudently to have awaited his verdict, his life comes 
to an end after all his endeavours and efforts have proved 
of no avail. Clifford, Somerset, Oxford and others meet 
with an untimely end, because they supported a party 
where right and wrong fluctuated in indecision, and 
where in reality both sides were in the wrong. Edward 
IV., because he was not able to control himself, much less 
aide to manage the difficult circumstances of restoring 
order in the distracted state, and further, because ho 
presumed to undertake what he is incapable of perform- 
ing, is precipitated from the throne which he had 
scarcely mounted, and although restored to it, we hear 
from his brother’s (Richard’s) words, that he will not 
long maintain possession of it. Lastly, the same fate (at 
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the end of the drama) hangs over the heads of Lady (Ley 
and her family, hceanse they had allowed themselves to 
be persuadeil 1o assume a place in history, to which neither 
she nor her lineage possessed any right or (pialification. 

Accordingly, in all three parts we have a reflection of 
the same law, of the same conception of history, which ^^gnin 
is luit a modification of the fundamental theme of the 
whme trilogy; all the i>arts gather round one central 
point and arrange themselves into one great whole. At 
the end of the trilogy Kichard, afterwards the Third, comes 
conspicuously into the foreground. He, the terril)ly con- 
sistent villain, wholly ignorant of pity, love, and fear, 
ail outcast of nature, and born to be an executioner, 
he it is who, in leality, alone remains in the j^osses- 
sion of full and vigorous strength— as the dregs of the 
antidote to the poisoned age — and introduces the last 
act of the great tragedy. 

Let us again take a survey of the whole trilogy, tlie 
construction of which I have endeavoured to sketch. We 
have history represented in its degeneration into civil 
war, which is the oonsecpience of the original disturbance 
of its course and of the general demoralisation which 
increases with it. This is the theme upon which the 
wJude trihuju is based, and which exhibits the two sides 
of life according to Shakspeare’s conception. The three 
yarig then show the principal stages in the develop- 
ment of such a state of things. Histoi’y, when so dege- 
nerate, first of all casts out those that are good and 
noble but who are nevertheless not wholly unaffected by 
the spirit of their age, and at the same time shows that 
the great and pure are not understood and that they 
cannot keep themselves entirely pure. This is exhibited 
in the First Part by the events belonging to it (and 
hence, because appropriate here only, Shakspeare in- 
troduces Talbot’s death into this first part in violation of 
the laws of chronology). History then continues falling 
into a wild state of chaos, where right and wrong flow 
into 'One another and can no longer be distinguished, and 
consequently where the bad and the good, or, to speak 
more correctly, the bad and those that are less bad are 
drawn into the general vortex. This is the second stage 

VOL. u. T 
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of which we have a representation in the Second Part. 
Having arrived at this climax, history demands that man 
shall not interfere with its coui se, and refrain from having 
any determination of his own, and that ho shall leave all 
action to that man whom it has itself chosen to restore 
order. It therefore punishes every uncalled-for inter- 
ference as unauthorised presumption, whereas the^sub- 
raissive spirit is inwardly exalted and glorified through 
suffering and death. This is the thought which connects 
the events of the Third Part into an organic unity. 
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laCIlARD IJI. 

The fifth act of the great tragedy, that is, the play of 
King ‘ Richard III.* will not require a long discussion, for 
the significance of the piece is clear from our previous 
disquisition, and the celebrated character of Richard has 
been discussed, criticised, and examined from so many 
points of view, that I have but little to add. Haxditt, 
also, who, after Coleridge, is one of England's best jesthetio 
critics, merely analyses the characters, and speaks inci- 
dentally of the great actor, Edward Kean. 1 shall, tliei c- 
fore, leave the reader to collect what is best from the chief 
commentators and critics.* 

But I must here observe that however successful and life- 
like, however many-sided and extraordinary a character 
may be, it cannot of itself constitute a dramatic work of 
art. Characterisation is but one particular function i)f 
dramatic poetry; it is very important, but still not tlie 
first and highest object, Jt stands in the same relation 
to the entire organism as a portrait to an historical paint- 
ing. In the latter every figure ought to be a living 
portrait full of individual reality, but receives its true 
significance only from its position and from its relation to 
the other figures ; accordingly, the interaction of the several 
parts among one another, and their cooperation in the 
action represented, gives the picture its historical charac- 
ter. It is precisely the same with a dramatic cornposi- 
^ tion, because it is so in real life. When viewed in this 

* My German readers I refer to Rdtsohor, Visclier and Gerviniis, but 
more ‘especially to W. Oechelhauser, who {Jahrh. d. I). Sluikspeare 
Gesdlschaft, vol. iii.) has recently most thoruu^'hly exumined the 
.siiaracter of Richard 111. from all points, and not merely us he stands 
jk the drama which bears hU name, but also as ho appears in the two 
last parts of Henry VI, 
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light, ‘Eichard III.* might seem ope’i to censure. ‘I^m 
my.self alone* is his s])ell-word, and, like a sudden flash 
C)f liglit, reveals not only the character of Richard himself, 
hut that of the whole drama. As in life so in the play, he 
in real it}" stands alone. All the other personages (chiefly 
women and children, or single subjects j are in no way his 
equals, and are ])owerless against the whole royal pbwer 
which is on his side. The destructive force of his tyrrany, 
the violence of his unmitigated selfishness and wickedness, 
accompanied as they are by intellect, wit, and eloquence, 
have no organic counterpoise. On the one side we have 
only power and energy, on the other only submission and 
impe^tence. 'I'hc principle of interaction, which is so 
important in life and in history, retires far into the back- 
ground ; not till the fifth act is the tyrant opposed by a 
real and worthy adversary in the person of Richmond. 
Accordingly, the drama is wanting in drastic animation ; 
the action (that which is actually done or which happens) 
l)rocccds but slowly compared with others of Shakspeare*8 
plays, and what does happen suiters from an internal 
uniformity; it is ever but the consequence of the same 
opi)rossive tyranny, ever the same victory of the same 
power, by the same moans.* 

However, on the one hand, it must be remembered the 
nature of tyranny is outwaid ])eace, e. <?., rigidity and 
uniformity, the unnatural accumulation of all the weight 

* In spito of Occhcllrj^iiser’s counter-observations, I must maintaiu 
tills olijcction ai^uinst tin? economy of tho drama, idthoui^h it is per- 
fectly ocrountcil for by the nature of the subject, and therefore loses 
in weight. Ocohclh’dnscr (J. c.) has only proved that we have a 
o<Jiilinst to the prominent tigurc of Bichard, not only in IVIargiiret and 
the old Dnchcs.^! of Y(»rk, but also in tho carefully finished and 
excellently <h\seribcd character.s of Queen Elizabeth, Buckingham and 
Stanley. I do not at all dispute this, in fact, perfectly agree with his 
exhaustlveandingeiiionsdiscussions, especially on the character of Queen 
Elizabeth. Bot tin's is not the point in question ; my objection to tho , 
want of an npjirojiriato counterpoise to Kichard, do€‘S not refer to the 
rhanu'tvrs contrasted to him or to tlieir dolineation and significance, 
but to tho action and its course. In thi.s respect it can hardly be 
denied that all of the above-named persons (except Stanley, who, in 
the battle nt the end of the play, goes over to Biohmond’s side, neither 
(ui, nor are capable of accoqiplishing anything (Against Richard, becauso 
they are not his equals in intellect, power qf will, or energy, nor have 
they the necessary moans of opposing him, 
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ill the one scale, want of organic interaction and co-opera- 
tion in the several parts, and hence the highest stage 
of ' decay in the organism of the state; and this was 
necessarily the conse(juence of a period like that of the 
reign of Henrv VI. It is the description of the nature of 
tyranny that forms the historical signilicance of the wliole 
drama, and here, as everywhere, the truly historiad con- 
ception coincides with the irvly poetical character of the 
representation. Therefore, on tlie other hand, it cannet 
he denied that the poet, by this very ai tistic defecd, lias 
contrived to render the meaning of tlie whole tlie iiioie 
vivid, the clearer and the more forcible. Tyranny is the 
historico-political phenomenon of selfishness in its worst 
form, i.e, reckless love of dominion which tramples upon all 
fights and all laws, as well as upon all human ties ; hence 
it is evil in its highest possible consummation. The 
individual I arrogates to itself the full dominion over all 
the powers of the mind, over all worldly possessions, and 
over the weal and woe in the life of all others; the indi- 
vidual man, with his finite power, i>resnmos not only to 
direct a whole nation and its fate, but to be its hito 
liimself. This is the moaning of Kichard’s words, ‘ 1 am 
m^’self alone,’ the motto of the perfect tyrant, and it at 
the same time expresses his full, clear consciousness of his 
own nature. Biehard is quite aware tliat he is a tyrant, 
he Inoios it, and wills it ; this was required hy Shakspeare’s 
view of life, which is far removed from the tliought that 
man is a mere iiistrumont in the hand of a higher power. 
This is the reason aiul significance of the reflections wliich 
Bichard is perpetually making upon himself and his own 
nature, and which have been censured as unnatural. But 
such soliloquies essentially belong to the character of a 
tyrant, according to .the conception of modern times; 
Bichard solihupiises in order to gain a clear insiglit into 
his own natuie, his vocation, his aims, plans and actions, 
fur, in his weird loneliness, ho cannot hold commnnioii 
with others. 

In fact, the character of Bichard and its development 
is,' so to say, but the exposition of the nature of tyranny ; 
we have a direct representation of its general eliaraeter 
In a particular and individual form. Tlie drama, accord- 
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iiigly, opens witl. Ricliard announcing his intention to 
acquire supremo power, and with the account of the 
means he employs, and tlie paths ho pursues in order t«> 
attain his object. But this endeavour does not proceed 
only from liicliard’s ambition and love of dominion, 
Init likewise from his demoniacal desire to give forcible 
evidence of his power over mankind and circumstances, it 
j»i()cee(ls from the demoniacal pleasure ho finds in proving 
it. 'J^lic cndcaA'our arose in the dark depths of the fear- 
iiil gulf by which ho feels himself separated from, and 
at enmity with all the rest of humanity, owing to his 
in-born deformity, his iii-l)orn disposition and i)owers, 
wants and desires, in short, owing to his very nature 
which ho regards as unalterable. And the more readily 
be succeeds in carrying out his intentions, the broader 
the gulf becomes, because the greater becomes his con- 
tempt for humanity. 'I'liis contempt and this pleasure 
ex])lain8 the peculiar irony, the diabolical humour with 
which Richard suns himself in his own actions, and 
which seasons his sarcastic remarks on life and mankinds 
lie attains his object, partly because the historical cir- 
cumstances themselves are hurrying towards tyranny, 
partly because ho ])ursucs it with penetrating shrewdness, 
with the craftiest hypocrisy and deception, and with an 
energy as grc'at as it is reckless, which heaps crime upon 
crime and is undeterred hy any consequences. The im- 
passahle gnlf l)ctween him and the rest of liumaiiity, as 
it were, makes him an absolute exception, for every one 
commits crimes only among and upon his equals, 
Richard’s chief means in accomplishing his purpose, is 
his ill-horn talent for di.Nsemhling, his skill in concealing 
his endeavours and intentions beneath the mask of an 
honest, frank, conscientious and God-fearing man, who 
is indeed not always master of his emotions and pas- 
sions, yet who always repents their outbursts and conse- 
quences. This skill in dissembling, together with its 
sister-talent so})histry, he makes use of in the most 
masterly fasliion in order to justify himself, and falsely 
to deceive himself, — in this he is again the typo of a true 
tyrant and consummate villain. For the root of all ev 1 
lies in deceiving the sophistic reason, which perverts 
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truth, because the will refuses to see it ; moreover, the 
fundamental form of all evil is lying and hypocrisy, 
because evil cannot maintain itself except by the sem^ 
blance and mask of what is good. 

But the attainment of the object at which Richard had 
aimed, proves the turning-point in his fortunes ; for 
tyranny cannot of course maintain anything, inasmuch as it 
is itself essentially destruction and annihilation, and ac- 
cordingly cannot even maintain its own existence. When 
it has become realised, that is, when it has destroyed the 
organism of th,o state, it then cannot do otherwise than 
destroy itself, inasmuch as it has nothing else to destroy. 
This process of self-destruction which is represented (in 
a personal forml in the further development of Richard’s 
character, constitutes the further advance of the dramatic 
action. Itichard’s energy, his skill in dissembling, his 
self-control, and his self-confidence diminish in the same 
degree as circumstances become louder in their demands 
upon his activity to maintain the sovereignty which had 
been acquired by bloodshed. This demand he feels to bo 
beyond his power, and for the first time ho is conscious of 
a feeling of weakness and helplessness, which feeling 
awakens his conscience. But the destroying process of 
his existence has herein reached a height whore it can no 
longer be ’ checked. Richard is Richard only without a 
conscience ; upon its awakening ho is no longer himself, 
he has already perished. The death which, in his pangs 
of conscience he seeks and finds in the tumult of his 
victorious enemies, is but the outward sign of his already 
complete self-destruction. 

Kow tyranny can arise only from or in the time of 
civil war, which, although it may not be apparent in an 
outward form, is always present inwardly, that is, in the 
general state of moral corruption ; it cannot arise except as 
a result of the total decay of social and political life. It is 
itself merely the expression of the highest stage of disorgan- 
isation, and natiii ally increases when the strength of evil 
is bi’oken, when the force of the desires and passions lins so 
far exhausted the mind that it can no longer assert its own 
will, when the state and the people have become so help- 
less that they can no longer guide themselves. Tyranny 
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then springs up either in order to lead to tlie complete 
annihilation of political independence (as was the case 
with the imperial power of liome), or, as in the present 
instance where it forms a j)eint of transition, in order to 
prepare a new historical era by the entire removal of 
the organic disturbance of history, by the punishment 
and destruction of all its promoters, and by correcting 
the rest. To carry out a })unishment of this kind as 
it were, the task, as well as the historical and poetical 
significance, of tyranny ; historically because it expresses 
tlie co-oj»eration of the moral necessity with the human 
freedom of will, poetically because, wlion represented in 
this mannoT, it gives a direct view of the true significance 
of history. 

All the other characters of the yday are selected in 
accordance with this view : ^Margaret, the fury of the 
liorrible upon which tlie wliole rests, the terrible 
j)rophetess whose predictions are so many curses, because 
the jiast liaugs like a curse on the heads of all; by her 
side we have the Duchess of York, the mot! i or of three 
royal brothers— she, it is true, stands nearer to the present, 
but like Margaret is destined only to witness the down- 
fall of her guilty liouso, and to interfere in tlie action 
only in so fiiras, when hurling tlie terrible, overwludming 
curse U])on her own son, she calls forth the first stirrings 
of conscieiieo in Diehard’s soul, and is thus the cause of 
his ruin ; Edward IV., Clarence and Lady Anne are the 
nipresenbitives of the gloomy immut — they, although not 
exactly eminent in virtue, are nevertheless too gf)od for the 
corrupt state of tlie times and aro drawn into the great 
punishment l)ccaus(3 thee arrogated to themselves a 
position to which they were not called; lastly, the 
children of Edward and ofClarenco are the representatives 
of a b(d.tor future^ which, liowever, cannot be realised by 
them, inasmuch as they are llxo off-shoots of a race burdened 
Avith the curse of the jiast. Hence they too peiish by the 
liands of liim wlio is carrying out the judgment of God; 
for the sins of the fatliers ]>ring destruction npon the 
children, the former perish because of the past, the latter 
because the future —which lives on in the past— refuses 
to let them live. The secondary characters, Divers, Grey, 
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Vaughan, Hastings, and Buckingham are punished for 
the rashness with which they pressed towards the great 
catastrophe ; Buckingham, also on account of his own 
transgressions. 

The race of Henry IV. is ultimately quite rooted out ; 
of the houso of York, with the exception of the childless 
l{ichard,* **there survives but one daughter of Edward IV., 
to (l)nnect the old with the new ora. This had to he. 
The deliverer and founder of the new era had necessarily 
to be of a different blood ; yet his title had, at the same 
time, in some measure to mediate between the j^ast and 
tlie future. Such was the case with Henry, duke of 
Jiichmond, afterwards Henry VII., and the husband of 
Jdizabeth, th(i above-named daughter of Edward IV. of 
the House of J.aneaster (Gaunt), it is true, but not a 
descendant of Henry IV. Ho appears a gentle, pious 
youth, not a distinguished or eminent person. For tlio 
age is so demoralised that it not only cannot offer any 
resistance to the tyrant Kichard, but is also unable to 
provide a deliverer from within itstdf. Very justly, 
therefore, Henry considers himself ‘God’s captain,’ and 
does not centre his hope in himself, in the prevailing cir- 
cumstances or in the strength. of liis army ; it is siiujdy 
his consciousness that it is the will of God that gives him 
the energy he exhibits in the great enter j^rise. Ho is 
the man wliom God sent, whom the ago required, and 
who alone was entitled to act ; the invisible hand, which 
ever guides the course of history, maintains and protects 
him. How beautifully the poet has contrived to express 
this is shown in that scene of the fifth act, so frequently 
censured, in which appear the ghosts of those members 
of the royal family whom Kichard had murdered. Such 
spectral apparitions certainly do not properly belong 
to an historical play ; history knows nothing of them. 
Idle poet, however, conceives them but as forms which 
rise up vividly before the dreamer’s imagination, and 
wliich in the one case proceed from an evil conscience, in 
the. other from a pure conscience ; the spectral api»arition8 

* Ills son, wliom ShakBpearo does not mention, died one year 

betoic him. 
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are to Richard merely the threatening]; admonishors called 
forth by the disturbed state of his mind, and his troubled 
conscience ; to Richmond they are merely the encouraging 
messengers of victory })rescnted to his mind’s eye by his 
pui’C, trusting heart and his consciousness of right. Yet 
these figures do not appear only to the dreamers, they 
are also seen by the spectators ; hence they are no ijfere 
visionary forms, but have their full poetic reality ; to 
have introduced them as mere dreams would not have 
ex(;used the }ioct. Shakspeare therefore must have had 
some otlier special object for inventing this scene. And 
liis object is sufficiently obvious if only it bo looked at 
properly. For the dramatist does not describe histoiy 
simply with the accuracy of a portrait painter, ho also 
invents it, and this invention is the inner nucleus of 
hisb)r 3 ^ — the ideal nature of events not actually or directly 
manifested — because it coincides with the first and invi- 
sible motives of the course of history. On this account 
the drama must exhibit externally what, in history, 
exists only internally and is hidden beneath the veil of 
its often unimportant consequences and effects. I'his 
seeming violation of history in the poet proves itself an 
excellence, as the best — because the simplest — ^means for 
giving a clear elucidation of the ideal truth of his repre- 
sentation, the substance of which, here as everywhere in 
iShakspeare, is a view of history from the aspect of its 
inner connection with that higher, ethical guidance of 
events spoken of above — a view moreover which Shak- 
spearo expresses emphatically in the words uttered by 
iJenry, in prayer, shortly before the appearance of the 
spirits (v. 3) ; 

“ 0 Thou ! whoso captain I account myself, 

Look on iny forces with a gmcious vyo ; 

Put in tlieir liniids thy bruising irons of wrath, 

That tlicy may crush down with a heavy fall 
The usurping helmets of our adversaries 1 
Make us tliy ministers of chastisement. 

That wo may praise Thoe in tliy victory ! 

To Then 1 do eouimend my watchful soul, 

Ere 1 let fall the windows of mine oyes; 
bleeping, and waking, U defind me still !” 
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That his prayer is heard is then confirmed by the gho-st 
of Buckingham, whose speech concludes with the words ; 

“ God and good angels fight on RicHmoiid’s side ; 

And Rieliurd falls in height of all his pride.” 

This forms the close not only of the tragedy bearing the 
name of ‘ Richard IIL,* but of the whole great tragedy 
whicti begins with ‘ Richard 11.,* and ends with the Third 
of that name. 
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CHAPTEK XL 

O.V THE CONNECTION OF THE EIGHT ENGLISH HISTORIES, {’HEIR 
DEVIATIONS FROM HISTORY, ETC. 

The eight historical plays which embrace one of the most 
important centuries of English history, when taken 
collectively, form such a full, grand, and artistic picture, 
that I know of nothing in the whole domain of dramatic 
poetry that can bo compared to it. 

In the preceding discussion I have endeavoured to point 
4mt the internal connection, the living, organic process of 
development which was determined by the first stages, 
and which, without injuring their independent existence, 
unites these eiglit plays into one complete whole. But 
Shakspeaio, with extraordinary skill, has also contrived 
externally to connect each independent whole with the 
other, and tlius again succeeded in forming all the several 
parts into one greater whole. In ‘ Itichard II.,’ for in- 
stance, we hear Henry inquiring about his eldest son, and 
speaking of liis irregular life; this, it is true, is done at 
the expense of chronological truth, a ])roceeding witli 
which the earlier English critics found great fault. 
Eurther, at the close of ‘ Bichard II.’ we hear of a 
cons])iracy against Henry ; and the latter, after hearing 
of Richard’s death, makes a vow to undertake a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Sepulchre in expiation of his crime, and 
to <]uietcii his conscience. Those three points again are 
dii ectly connected with the First Bart of ‘ Henry IV. ;* for 
the representation of the disturbances and revolts against 
Henry, the description of his state of mind, compared with 
that of the life and character of his son, form the actual 
substance of both Parts. The close of the Second I ’art 
(I’rince Henry’s conversion and elevation to the throne) 
is, at thfe same time, the beginning of the following dramm 
the subject of which is centred in the history of the reign 
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of Henry V. The intervening years between the first 
apparent termination of the great war and the death of 
Henry V. had to be omitted because, being without out- 
ward, historical action, they were not adapted for dramatic 
treatment. On this account the poet, in a chorus, refers 
to the dramas describing the reign of Henry IV. : he 
the|e says : 

“ Henry the sixth, in infant bands crown’d king 
Of France and England, did this king succeed ; 

Whoso state so many had tlie managing 

That they lost France, and made his England bleed.** 

The coffin of Henry V., which adorns the background 
of the stage in the introductory scones of the following 
trilogy, as well as the lamentations of the assembled 
dignitaries of the state over the deceased hero, the le- 
fnembranco of his heroic deeds and the unhappy tidings 
from France, give us a vivid representation of the subject 
of the preceding drama as well as of the changed condition 
of affairs. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the intelligent 
reader that the three parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ stand in the 
closest relation to one another: I shall theieforo only 
draw attention to the fact that the First Part ends with 
the successful intrigues of Suffolk in persuading the King 
to consent to a mairiago with IMargarot of Anjou, that the 
Second Part opens with the arrival of the young queen in 
England, and closes with the battle of St. Alban’s, to 
which the first scene of the Third Part — the deliberations 
of the victorious party after the battle — forms a direct 
continuation. I have already remarked that the poet 
brings the subsequent Richard III. jjrominently forward 
in the second half of the Third Part, and that this is ^ 
obviously done with the intention of introducing the 
Following drama. The last link of the great whole then 
takes up the thread of history exactly where it had been 
dropped in the preceding play, silently setting aside the 
reign of Edward IV., which was dramatically unrepresent- 
able. In precisely the same manner as was done in tho 
first parts of ‘ Henry VI.', we have, in the first two scenes 
of ‘ Richard III.,’ the past and future fused together by 
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the representation of the imprisonment of Clarence, and 
by the funeral procession of Henry VI., with tlie Lady 
Anno as mourner; the preceding drama decidedly affects 
the following one, and conversely, the latter was prepared 
in the former. In short, we could scarcely have a more 
evident proof that the poets intention was to represent 
history in one continuous flow, from liicliard II. do\Ci to 
lIoTiry VIII. 

I even go so far as to tliink that Shakspearo’s deviations 
fV<j II actual history, more especially those in regard to 
cliionology, wliich he might otherwise have avoided,* 
wi re made with a view of giving a vivid representation 
of botli the inner and the outer connection of the greater 
whole, and of the ideal character, tho ethical significanoe 
of the events in tho so vend parts. Tliese deviations refer 
of course only to such points in which ho has differed 
from tho chronicles and popular histories of his day, to 
tho exclusion of all such corrections as have been gained 
by modern investigations. It was only such sources that 
tShakspearc wished to and could follow, owing to the 
clifiractor of dramatic poetry, which is necessarily popular ; 
be could not have adopted the results of learned histoiio- 
grapliy even though —what was not generally tho case — 
tlieso had existed at his time. That Shakspeare was 
porfootly conscious of this himself, is evident from the 
earlier titles of some of his historical plays; for instance, 
tliat of ‘ Henry V.’ in tho quarto of 1608, The Chronicled 
History of Henry ^ etc., for which reason K. Bromo, in one of 
his comedies, I not unjustly speaks in a very general way 
of Shakspearo’s chronicled histori« s. Accordingly, the 
j>oet cannot he reproaohod for having in ‘Henry VI.’ (in 
tho dispute about the ransom of tho Earl of March, 
(flondower s prisoner) confoundod the two earls Edmund 
of March wdth one another, and tor making Mordako a sou 
of Archibald, Earl of Douglas ; for the confusion exists in 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, and tho poet was led into tho error 
by a misprint in tho samo chronicle. For tho same 

* Gorvinns lins adopted this Ihouj^lit from the ecoond edition of my 
work, niul worked it out iu his own way, more especially in regaid to 
lianry VT. 

t The AMi})odcs 
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reason, it cannot be considered a violation of historical 
truth when, in ‘ Kichard II.,’ Shakspeare lays the death of 
the dethroned king to the account of Henry IV., for in the 
poet’s day this was the general opinion supported by the 
statements in the chronicles, although recent investigations 
may have come to a diiferent conclusion. Nevertheless 
it rainains true that Richard s death was a consequence 
of Bolingbroke’s rebellion and of his own detlironement. 
The same applies to some other facts which I shall pass over, 
as the dramatist must bo loft entirely free as regards all 
accidental and secondary circumstances in history. Hence 
ho scarcely deserves to be found fault with even though 
he should occasionally contradict himself in some such 
points, as, for instance, when in ‘Henry VI.’ he allows 
Clifford to fall by the hand of the Duke of York and yet 
afterwards speaks of him as having fallen with others by 
the sword of common soldiers, or again when, in ‘ Richard 
III.’ the same Sir John Grey whom Henry VI. erroneously 
mentions among the adherents of the House of York, is 
accounted one of the Lancastrian party. 

On the other hand, it is a violation of historical truth, 
even though but a slight one, that Henry Percy, who was 
not much younger than Heniy IV., is, by Shakspeare, 
made of the same age as Prince Henry, and defeated and 
killed by him. The Chronicles know nothing about this 
heroic deed : according to them Percy fell by an unknown 
hand ; and yet the unknown hand of historical tradition 
might have been that of the Prince, who was afterwards 
Henry V. ’Ihe drama required that Percy should fall by 
the hand of Henry, because the poet had hero to give an 
intimation of the heroic career which was subsequently to 
be depicted, and also to give the chief character of the play 
its proper relation to the whole, and thus to place its 
meaning and significance in a clear light. The inaccuracies 
in ‘ Henry VI.’ and in ‘ Richard III.’ are more important* 

♦ Courtenay, Gervinus, Kressig, and tho early Englisli critics, here 
again acouae the poet of several deviations from the Chronicles, of which 
he is not ^rlty, and which are founded only upon their own superficial 
study of his historical authorities. Of this I have already given an 
example in the love affair between Suffolk and Queen Marpret, which 
Oecheili'auser (I c.) has illustrated mure fully by bome other instances. 
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It is true that they arc partly intentional deviations from 
history,"' and accordingly prove what indeed is scarcely in 
need of proof, that the young, untutored Shakspeare, who 
had no adcfiuate models, did not yet possess the power 
of artistically solving the difficult task which he had 
undertaken of dramatising the excessive wealth and scat- 
tered state of the subject-matter presented by the re^n of 
Henry VI. (embracing as it did intrigues the threads of 
which were hidden, and incidents that were ever thwarting 
one anotlicr) without injuring the historical truth. Most 
of tlie deviations attributed to the poet arc, however, 
unjust, for tliey are deviations only from chronology, or 
wore necessary fur giving artistic finish to the subject- 
matter, or, again, were made only because the poet, for 
the sake of the higher historical truth, wished and was 
obliged to connect the separate dramas into one great, 
cyclic whole. I ])ass over the circumstance that Edmund 
Mortimer, carl of March, the rightful heir to the English 
crown, was not — as Bhaks 2 >earo rej^resents, and as Hall 
and Ilolinshed report — kej>t for many years in prison, but 
that ho stood in favour with Henry IV. and Henry V. 
For even though Shakspeare may have known Hardyng’s 
history, wo could not possibly expect that he should have 
made a careful investigation as to which account was 
erroneous. He justly followed that historian of whose 
report he could make poetical use ; and in the present case 
ho absolutely ro(iuired a proof in confirmation of Kiohard 
riantagenet’s (afterwards Duke of York) claim to the 
English throne ; lastly, the poet was also obliged to re 
awaken the remembrance of the unjust dethronement of 
Richard 11. by Henry IV., which was the original dis- 
turbance of the course of history. This is why, as I have 

Among these — with Gervinns — I reckon the triple reproach of 
cow'nnliee whicli is cost upon Falstolfe, tlio retaking of Orleans by 
TalliM, the attack upon Itonen, and Margurefs being made a 2)risoner 
by Suffolk. These incidents, which Shaksj)care’s authorities do not 
mention, are pure inventions of tho poet, and, together with the 
description of the war whhh throughout represents the English in 
80 favourable a light, may probably accounted for by his youthful 
and extravagant patriotism, and also by the spirit of violent hatred 
against France which affected all minds in England at the tima 
( 1590 ). 
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alrevidy ol^servxnl, the conversation bc^^vc€n Edniniul and 
Kicliard is indisi>onsal)lc. 

The ino>t flagrant olfonccs against cliriniology are : that 
ilie peace between Pliilij) of Burgundy and Charles VII. 
was not concluded till 1405, hence that .loan of Are 
(whowashnrnt in 1 Id 1) could not have taken any ])art 
in ij; tlnit Talhot's death did not o(;cnr heforis hut eight 
years after the marriage of Henry \T. with l\fargaret of 
Anjou, and that, conversel}^ the jmnishnient and l)anish- 
inent of the Duchess Eleanor of Gloster took place three 
years hefn-e iM.argaret’s arrival in England, so that the 
former could not possildy have been insulted by the latter. 
Yet These very an.'ichronisms do not really distnrh the 
truth of history; and they appear juslified in so far as 
8hakspoare re(]niicd a delinite centric for the war repre- 
sented in the First Fart of ‘ Henry \T.,’ which centre was 
after all furnished historically* by the life and death of 
Talbot ; moreover, the manifold changt^s of the war could 
not possibly liave been dragged throngli sevet’a! dramas. 
For the same n.-ason, that is, for the sake of the artistic 
arrangemeiit of tlie whole, the ])oet could not bieak the 
connection between the princij^al events of the internal 
history of England, and therefore was obliged to introduce 
jMargar(‘t’s arrival and Eleanor’s punishment in the same 
play. 41ie seem- in which the (,)uoen boxes the ears of the 
Duchess throws great light u 2 )on the im])ortant character 
of Queen Margaret, her arrogance and love of dominion, her 
violence and inconsiderate harshness, and is also the motive 
of the subsequent behaviour of the Duchess, so that even 
this poetical licence may well he excused. Tiastly, the 
dramatic economy re(juired a centre and a leader for the 
ro 3 ’al or Lancastrian party — which indeed was re])resented 
by ITenry \T., hut which he was utterly incapable to 
direct. On this account Shakspeare not only makes 
Margaret take the reins of government into her own 

* III order to bring this centre more promiiiriitly forward, and txi 
throw 'mor(j glory upon the English popular liero, Sliaks[)enrc lias 
ftlso interwoven tlie story of the Countess of Auvergne, wJii(;li tlu) 
Chronicles have left unrepoited, but which popular traditioi probably 
put into the poet’s hands. At all events the story has quite tlie 
< i.aracter of a traditional anecdote. 

VOL. u. n 
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hands earlier than was historically the case, but also 
imjdicates her in the intrigues and conspiracy formed 
against the life of the Duke of Glostcr.* 

'ilio greatest anachronism, however, unquestionably 
lies in the appearance of Kiehard (afterwards the Third), as 
early as the time of the battles of St. Albans, Waketield, 
and Saxton. For towards 1455 Kiehard was only bctjreeii 
two and three years of age, and therefore in 1460 and 1461 
somewhere about nine years old. But this very point 
tlie clearest proof of the poet’s intention to place the 
oliief incidents in ‘ Henry VL’ in direct connection with 
the following drama, the fifth act of the great tragedy. 
AN'ithout Boiiic Biich ]mrpose it Avould be inexplicable why 
he introduced Kiehard in ‘Henry VI.’ at all. For it is, 
indeed, histoiieally certain that young Edward, Henry's 
son, was murJered by Kiehard and his brother George 
fGhirenee); and it is still the general belief that Henry VL 
him^clf fell by h’icliard’s dagger. But as regards the first 
ease, Sliakspeare might have simply required the person of 
Olanaice, and in Die second might, without being untrne 
to history, have also left Kiehard out of tlie question. At 
all events tlicre was no necessity for making him take 
])art in the earlier transactions of the war. If, on tho 
otlier hand, we maintain it to have been the poet’s clearly 
('xpressed intention to form the different dramas into one 
great whole, then in ‘Henry VL’ ho certainly was 

* Wild! Ciervinus not only acquits tlio (^iiecii of tliis crime, but 
fvcii maintains thiit it lias not b. cn liistorically proved that Gloster 
was imirdcrccl by SiilVolk and tlie Bbsliop of Winchester, be is right, 
in s<» far a.s Holin.^lu d eh^arly accu.-vs Cui d inrd Winchester of all kinds 
of seeri't plots against the noble Duke Humphrey, wliieh in tlie end 
jirove Ills ilciitli. Ilolinslied further says: ‘The Queen, pirsuuded 
by theso im‘ans. fii>t of all excludeil tlu^ duke of Gloee.'ster from 
ail lule and },ovi‘inanee, not. j)rolii}.iJinj; such as she kmiw to bo 
his morinl foes to invent and iiiia.i^ine eausi's and griefs against liim 
and his, iiisomueh that by liis proenre mi nt, diverse nobloim n con- 
spired against bini. Gf wbieb diverse writers affirm the Marquis 
of Siilfolk, and till* J)uke of Buekiugham to be the cliief, not iinpre- 
enivil by the Ganlioal of Wineliehter and tlie Archbishop of Yoik.’ 
Airain, after giving an neeount of Sullblk’s death, be adds : * This t »d 
iiad William ile la Poole, Duke of JSulfolk (ns men judge by Goil’s 
Pro\i lenet! , for that h.- had pioc-ured the death of that good duke of 
GioioHer, as beioro is partly touched.* 
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oblip:od gradually to unfold Eichard’s character, nior 
ctspt cially to «et Ibith his military courage and hravoiy, 
quali ies wlneli were a foil to his tyranny, and indis])t']i' 
sjible to him in his suhsequent. office as the man 1 ) 
M as to carrj^ out the divine judgment, but Mhicli did not 
manilest thcnn elves at a later period, during the reign 
of El ward IV. Accordingly, the historical error becomes 
a ])oetical excellence. 

1 liavo already stated the reasons why Shakspeare, in 
‘Itichard III.,’ makes the murder of Clarence happen 
about the same time as the death of Henry VI., although 
it occurred almost eight yosrs hater; further, why iio 
causes Clarence to be put to death without trial, principally 
at the instigation of Kichard and at his direct inference, 
although the one statement is false, and the other, at 
least, not certain;* again, why he makes Kichard’s wooing 
the Lady Anno contemporaneous with Clarence’s death, 
although in reality two years intervened ; and why ho 
allows Queen Margaret— who, 'wcknow, was kept a prison i r 
in the Tower till 1475, and then sent back to Franco — to 
go al)out at liberty and to lake part in the events, even 
though she is wholly powerless. Tlio person of Margaret 
was necessary in order to keep alive the remembrance of the 
past in the present. Clarence had to fall through liichard's 
intrigues because it was dramatically indispensable that 
liicliard should be represented as the principal instrument 
of the gerieial retidbution which met the past in tlio 
lueseut, that is, which connected the whole with its several 
l)arts, and conversely. Only in this way could the drama, 
bearing the name of ‘ Kicliai’d HI.,’ bo linked to those 
preceding it, as the last act of the great tragedy. J lio 
long proceedings of a legal trial would, comparativedy, 
have given too much prominence to Clarence’s death, 
'i’he whole affair had to be briefly dismissed in order not 
further to retard the })rogrcss of the action, which Avas slow 
enough in itself; the undramatio interval between the 

* And yet Ilit hard’ij part id I ion in tlio murder of Clarouce is by 
no means a free ‘invention’ of iSliakspcaro’s, es Courtenay Hud otheos 
maintain. Holinsbed mentions it as the expie>8 opinion of eminent 
pt rsons, that Kiehard was the cause of Clarence's death, in order 
tv> pave the way for his own aeecssiou to the throne. — (Occheliiauscr, l.c.) 

u 2 
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(kalli of ITonry VI. and Clarence’s murder, as well as 
Ixdsvecii tli (3 latter and the marriage of the Lady Anne, 
liad to 1)0 wliolly removed. For the same reason Shak- 
sjK^an; gives merely gentle intimations of the origin and 
eoni-se. of tlie conspiracy which was being hatched against 
l:i(!liMrd, tlie h.'adeis of which, according to Ilolinshed, 
were the Duchess of Richmond (the mother of Henry \l.j 
and the llislioj) of Fly. in Shaksi^earo this conspiracj^ is 
j (‘j»r<‘S(mteMl only by tl)e Queen Elizabeth and Lord Stanley, 
who, in reality, ])layed but subordinate parts in the plot. 
'1 his deviation seems justihed by the fact, that according to 
Shakspeare’s ethical as well as artistic intention, Richard’s 
fall was to a])pear as the chiso of the great cyclic whole, 
and therefore not merely as the work of man, but more as 
ilic; conse(pU‘n(;e of the liigher divine guidance of history. 

1 have dis(;nss<’d the obvious internal and external 
unify of tlio eight dramas more fully, in onier at the 
same time 1o expose the nttei ly nneritieal ])roooduie of 
most English eritiexs. For although, from the i)roeeding 
(jxaminatioii, it must h(‘ ])erfectly evident that all these 
well-eonm.'cted, organically arranged ]>ai‘t.s of one great 
wliole can only have been the work of one hand, it has 
n(‘v<‘rth( less Iteen supposed — hy ’J’heohald, Malone, Drake, 
and others down to tho recent times — that the thr: t 
parts of ‘ Henry Yl.’ xvere not originally Shakspeare's.* 
He is said to have had but a very small or no band in tho 
Fiist Part, and to liavo only inqu’ovcd the Second and 
'Third Parts, or rather to have only remodelled tho two old 
]'lays. The First Part of the Contention of the two famovs 
Houses of York and Lanvastery and The true Tragedie of 
liichardy Duke of Yorky and to have made use of these for 

* Amort, ij; tlip most ominotti (.erniaii critics it is only Gervinns 
nod Krt■s^n',!Z \N lio Imvo udojtleil the Kiij^ilish opinion — which, hoN\ ever, 
is lieginiiiiig to show strong symptoms of giving way even in England. 
However, (u rvinns only repeaits the (wvaik) jirguinentB of the Engli.-h 
sehohirs, witliout entt ring into a refutation of the (much stronger) 
iirgumtmts of their (Jermau opjxmeuts, Kressig, who here again 
merely follows Gervimi.s, only inereases the \veakness of the unte.nablo 
position, inasmuch as he immensely exnggerates the — undeniable — 
defects and errors in tho three parts f»f Jlenry VI. and finds fault 
w.th things that are met with in all Shakspeare’s undoubtedly 
genuine plays; hence, in trying to prove too much, he proves netting. 
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the Sceolul and Thiid Parfs of his ‘.Tloiii y VT.’ I shall 
here cunfine myself to the question, what coni 1 hav‘* 
induced iSh ikspeai-o, whe?i writing* his ‘ Henry V.’ — tliit 
is. wlicn alieady in the zenith of his celehrity as a iH)et — 
to i)hieo this, his undis]>uled and un(|uestiunal>ly geiniiue 
work, and his no less un(]nestionahly ^vnuine play oi' 
‘ hi^hard III.,* into so close a connection with tlie prudin;- 
tion»ol' a suhordinate poet, nay, of his d< cided opponent, 
G’cene a connection so obvious that no «»iio has ever yet 
vcntiii-od to (pioslion it? As lone; as tliis ini'.oneeivahlo 
and senseless ])r(Kjei'dine; on iluj ])art of the ])o«‘t is not 
explained, tlie re eons adduced aji;ain.st (he ;^eiiuiiu‘ness of 
‘ Henry W.' Avill prove of little avail. 1 shall reserve the 
examination and consid(n*atiou of th(‘se |)oin(s for niy 
next Hook, as they are inseparahle from the (jiu'stion as 
to whether and how far the above-men tione< I ] lays. The 
First Part of the Caufentiou, d’v., and The Trnt' Traced e of 
llichard, Dale of Y(>rk, were wriilim by ^'‘diakspeare. 'j’o 
enter into this discii.-sicm here, would lead us (oo fir frotn 
our path into the thicket of eriticil details. 

As regards the date of ihe three*, parts of ‘l[enry \H.’ 
and ‘Itichard III.,’ all critics are unanimoU'! that the foin- 
dramas must have been written In fore tin; M-eond yrrat 
tetralogy of Ihiglish history which commmHK^s with 
‘ Uichard 11.’ For it is evident that the inght drama-; 
which form one gnjat whole, are sulnliviiled into two 
cijiial halves of four each. d'lie Jirst lialf elosi's with 
‘ITenry V.’ and shows us the elevation of (h(5 Houses of 
Lanea.^ter to the Hngli.sh throm;, the mannei’ in which it 
managed to maintain th •unlawful pos-e.ssion, and, tinally, 
its highest pros})erity in the fame of ‘Henry V.’ d’he 
second conquises ihe three parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ and 
‘ hiehard I II.,’ and descrihes the fall id’ the Lancast l iaii 
party, tlio fruith‘ss struggles of the Yorkists to uphold 
their claim, and the final reconciliation of history, unde:’ 
the sceptre of Henry VII. Shakspeare took up tlie Hinmd 
half iii st ; for that ‘ Henry VI. ’ in its first form, must have* 
e.xisted at the time when (ireene wrote his ‘ (iroalsworth 
of Wit,’ i.e. as early as the e’;d of lolH or the beginning 
of 1592, is prov d by the cel(*bra.teil an I ofien-quoteil 
,pa.S8ago in thispam[ hlct wiiere we have a line taken tVom 
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tho thir 1 part of ‘ Henry VI.’ (which also occurs in ‘ The 
of Hichard Duke of York’); this date is su^)- 
ported also hy all internal evidence. ‘ liichard III.,’ how- 
ever, 1 nohahly appeared only a few years after ‘ Henry VI.’ 
Thii earliest quartu (printed hy Val. Sims for Andrew 
AVise ) belongs to the year 1597 ;* and as every piece was 
afte<r kelorc it was printed — which is hero exp’assly 
stated on tlie title-pa^e— it ninst liave been composdl at 
b‘a.^t as early as 15; d. Hut probably it was written as 
e;n^lv as loOii, which Mipposition is I tliink supported by 
a certain al)rui)tiiess in the transitions, and some cases 
of harsliiicss in the delineation of ilie cliaracters, but, in 
gcneial, hy the difference in the tone and s^nrit of those 
of Shakspearc’s histories which were written in the siic- 
et'chinj;’ yeans. This ap])lies more especially to the scene 
of hichnrd’s courtship of the Lady Anne— the widow of 
th(^ Prince of Wales whom llichard had murdered — 
within view of tlie eoillu of Henry VI. her father-in-law, 
who was likewise one of Kiehard’s victims; this sudden 
courtshij), for which there exLt no nearer motives, and 
Anne’s e(|ually sudden consent, which is wanting in all 
womanliness, form, as I think, a scene of intolerable harsh- 
no s, and olfcnsiv(‘ to all feeling of delicacy. In spite of 
the chnerness with which it is worked out, it can bo 
acconuted for only by a state of recklessness in the young 
jicct, intoxicated by liis delight in the first trininphs of 
liis powerful dramatic compo>itions.’|' Again Clarence’s 

* (^f th») titluT (luiirtos the accond appeared as early ns 1598, the 
otlirr lour ill lUOa, IdPi and 1G22 ; that of l()(l2 with the remark 

on the title-pai::e, (wiiioii is io|>*ated in tUo later oiu*aj ‘ new ly an*^- 
junited,’ ete. I'he sixth quarto was reprinted twice (1G21) and IGvld), 
even alter the piihlicjUion of the folio — a proof of the great popularity 
of this play as well. 

t I willingly acknowledge, as Oechelh’auscr — the' ingenious advocate 
of tho scene— thinks, that, when well represented on the stage, it 
d<H‘.s not make the offensive impression which is pnxluced on simply 
re «diiig it. 'fhis is certainly an excuse for Sli.ikspcau*, the dranintist, 
who >L-oto only for the stage, hut is no excuse for Shnkspeare tm- 
j' 0 : 1, who, as such, stands nbive the stage. A great actor can — 
through tho pleasure his skill affords— conceal the worst and ino>t 
luKjUoslionable defects of a dmimitic composition in such a manner 
t .at thiyare scarcely noticed. But every dnmiatic work of art, as 
ft\ery iudividwd scene, is not fully justified unless it has the approval. 
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long, historically iinauthenticated account of his dream, as 
well as his interview with his murderers (i. 4) — however 
powerful the scenes may be — are unmotived in an artistic 
respect, in so far as they occupy too much space and yet 
do not in the least contribute to the development either 
of the action, or of the character of Ki chard. The same 
maj^bo said of the secondary features which, it is triKv 
are historically correct, but wholly unimportant fi’om a 
dramatic point of view ; for instance, Richard’s request to 
have some strawberries from the garden of the Bishop of 
Ely (iii. 4); the remarks made by the scrivener (iii. 6 ), 
&c. Further, it is quite unaccountable how the prudent, 
and self-possessed Richard, who is so well skilled in the 
art of dissembling, could be thoughtless enough so grossl}^ 
to offend his favourite the Duke of Buckingham, a man as 
])owerful as he was proud and vain, that it should bo the 
latter who drives him into the camp of his enemies. If 
these defects betray the young poet, who was as yet but 
little skilled in handling historical subjects, and if, further, 
this is also indicated by the lamentations of the women 
(ii 2, iv. 1) — which in character are purely lyric, re- 
minding one of the style of the Italian pastorals— and by 
the equally undramatic accumulation of curses and male- 
dictions to which Margaret gives utterance, still, on the 
other hand, the play, in its present form — even though 
subsecpiently augmented — cannot have been written earlier 
than 1593. For the poet’s description of IHchard’s tyranny 
is prc-enTinently distinguished by moderation and self- 
control, compared with his ‘ Titus Andronicus * and his 
‘ Henry VI.,* notwithstanding that the subject might have 
induced him to use deeper and broader colours in depicting 
the terrible. Accordingly, the drama must be separated 
by* at least an interval of some years from the first-fruits 
of the poet’s tragic muse. Language and delineation of 
character also, are much more Shakspearian than in 
‘ Henry VI.* Tieck was of the opinion that the drama 
was first written by Shakspeare as early as about 1590, 


not merely of the eye of the excited spectator, who has no time for 
critical reflection, but also of the calm searching and weighing dis* 
crinduatioii of the reader. 
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and that it w.ts roTnodelled by him six years later. This 
liyp(jthosis is prohaldy tuunded u^hjii tlie fulluwino’ entry 
in the Statien(;rs’ registers on the 1‘Jtli of -iuiie, 1594 : ‘Ait 
e)itorlude, entitled the Tragedy of Jlichard the Third, 
wlierein is sliowen tlie d<*atheof Edward the Four the with 
tlie Sniotlieriiige of the Twoo rrinces in the Tower, with 
the lainentalde end of Sliore's wife, and the conjiineth^ of 
the twoo Houses of lainea.ste*r and York.’ TJiis piece, 
wliieli 4’ieck very likely consideied the first sketch of 
Miakspeart/s play, has however iKjthing to do with our 

liiehar<l III.’ Jt is- as has been juovtal by llan’on 
Field’s ’’ cartd’ul re[)iint of the old edition of 1594 — an 
(‘ai li(!r wcnk which in some respects lescmbles the later 
^Moralities on historical subjects, and was )»rol)alil\ written 
before loSIJ; Imt the subject has not even been made 
use of by Shaksj)e{ii e. Still the old print does give us 
sons.* assistance in deb-rniining the date of bhakspeare’s 
‘ bieliard 111.’; for it is probable that tin,* appearance of the 
lattci’ was tJui leason of tlie earlier jdece being ‘ uarmed U}) 
again,’ and made known by being jirinted for ciivulation, 
in tlie hope that the interest awakened by iShaksiieaio’s 
play might be traiisfeired to the other. This supposition, 
also, would assign ‘ liichard 111’ to about the .> car 15!fd. 
‘ b’icliard HI.’ was followed, about 1595, by ‘ Itichard IF’ 
and, as J. have already observed, the latter piece was 
sueeei'dod, dow'ii to 1599, by the two jiarts of ‘ llenry Vi.’ 
and ‘ llenry V.’ 

* See The Truo Tratjedy of Iiichtrd the Third, in irhicl! is opi>endt‘d 
the Lidia Vtay of liiclairdit.'i Ttrlins, vie., by 15. Ki(‘l(l. London: l‘r. 
Ibr the Sliiiliospcnro S(k’. 0»iu|'mio alyo (Jollici’a v. oVd I. — 
Slmk'pcaro (loubtlcyy di«l not know unytliing of tlie .'-til older l.alin 
}»ljiy Jiirhnrtliis Tfrtiu» by Dr. Lcg«;e, \¥hudi cxibted in niainiycript 
oidy, und has been rci'rinto<l by Field, p. 77 If. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IIKNllY VIII. 

If we now turn to tlie conclusion, to tlio cpilopjue of tlie 
groat dramatic cycle from English liistory, wo sliall (hid 
ourscdvos upon tlio same liistorit al ground, it is I rno, Imt 
tiansforrod across a period of alioiit three d( c;ul; s, and 
eiiXTing upon an entirely ncAV and essentially di ilerent 
])eriod. 

The prajxr of Henry VTI. for ])caco— in the last ae-t of 
‘Richard III.’ — was answered. His long reign may he 
said to have healed the deep wounds which the ('ivil \Vars 
and Richard’s tyranny had intlieded upon thc‘- e(mntry. 
This, together with the tact that his reign also l'(;eame 
to England a point of transition to the new ])olitii‘al lehi- 
tions of Europe- -which had lu'enme <'s. entiiill\ ei) iiig(*il 
since the sixteenth century —(;.)nstitut<‘s its liisleiaeal 
significance. Tin* leign of Henry \TT., however, was not 
suited for dramatic rej^resoniation hecause its very cha- 
racter was devoid of dramatic aciion. Its spirit ainl 
effect, accordijiglv, could he intiimited only episod leally, 
as is done at the close of ‘ Jtichard III.’ Henet', from an 
jiistorical point of view the poet appeals wholly jusi ilird 
in nut having attached the last link of his dramatie (;ycle 
to the reign of Henry 1 1., and in having elo rd wdth 
the history and princijial events of that of Henry VHI. 
This reign is iho true end, hccause it is, at ihe same time, 
the hajuDiimj of a now historical peri(jd. 

The monarchical principle had gained considerahly in 
strength, in consequence of the (dvil Wars and of the 
administration of Henry Vll., and was now approjKjhing 
its oulmiiiating point. Tlie nohhs, the (dergy, and flin 
people have become aceiistomod to obey ; tlie kings will 
is no\v almost unlimited. This the ])oet .diows ns in tlio 
late of Buckingham, and also in nonie important seenei 
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(for instance, in act v. 2, 3), wliich for this very reason are 
indispensable. 'Jlie increase of the royal power mani- 
fests itself outwardly in excessive splendour and luxury, 
which the higher nobility are induced to emulate. Their 
old tendency to maintain an independent position,^ poli- 
tically o])posed to that of the sovereign, had changed 
into the endeavour to be outwardly worth}" of sjj^nd- 
ing by his side, and in rivalling him in wealth and 
magnificence. Accordingly, m the first introductory 
S' ones, wo have a graphic description of the change in 
the cliiracter of the age. The chnrch, after having 
attained the object wliich she so determiriately ex- 
pressi^d and vigorously ]mrsued in the reign of King'John, 
was now reaping the fruits of her perverse endeavours. 
Her internal, spiritual influence was broken — she could no 
longer carry out her pretensions openly, and eould only 
hope to estahlish them by secret and circuitous paths, by 
intrigues, by double dealings and double speakings, in fact 
the loyal jiower has eclipsed the ecclesiastical. 'I’lie 
truth of this is most strikingly illustrated in the relation 
in which CJardinal Wolsoy stands to tho King and to the 
state. I n ol her words the Middle Ages, with their knightly 
coinliMts, tlieir ini^ietuous energy and tho secluded, sharply 
defined form of all their social spheres, wore fast apjiroach- 
iug their extinction ; life had become more inward, more 
intellectual. In the theological disputations abniit Henry’s 
divorce, and in the reference to tho time in which ‘God 
shall be truly known,’ we at all events have an inti- 
mation of tlie great religious revolution which was to 
o-tablish the right of tho free, unchecked development of 
tho mind, by gradually dissolving tho petrified ment*al 
culture of the Middle Ages wliich had become an empty 
form owing to tho t^raiiiiy of tho church. Ilcnco, in 
this ease again, in his representation of the general state 
of things, in his description of tho character of tho age, 
and in liis conception :)f tho peculiar tendencies and iiito- 
lesis, as well as of the principal events in question, Shak- 
speare has remained absolutely faithful to history, find 
liMs shown his usual skill in penetrating to its verv core. 

Hut does he show us this core in tho form which it 
ftSBUiucB in history? In spite of the long defence of thi» 
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point by Gervinns, I feel I must abide by my nay. It 
may not liave been Sbakspeare s intention to give his 
great cycle of English histories a fitting conclusion ; he 
may, as Gervinns * thinks, ‘ have meant his poem to be a 
monument to the House of Tudor and to its great Queen 
Elizabeth, inasmuch as it was under their rule that 
En^and first enjoyed the tranquillity which gave scope 
for mental culture, and ElizalKJth’s reign which brought 
about all that which first encouraged and developed 
Shakspeare's art and which established his celebrity/ 
It may only have been to mark the contrast between tho 
Tudor dynasty and the houses of York and Lancaster, that 
Shakspcare placed Cranmer’s prophetic speech at the close 
of ‘Henry Vi 11.’ as a parallel to that at tho end of 
* h’iehard III.’ He may, accordingly, have given decided 
prominence to the fall of Buckingham ‘ as tlie last repre- 
sentative of the decaying nobility whom Henry VI 1. had 
systematically kept in check,* simply in order to ‘recall tho 
]»roccedings during tho supremacy of tho houses of York 
and Lancaster and, on tho other hand, may have mado 
W'oLey’s fall the centre of the action and of the dramatic 
inteiest because his ondeavouis, had they attained theii 
object, ‘ would have newly e»tablishcd tho papal throno 
(which, in fact, was his reason for plotting tho ruin of 
Queen Katherine) and have spread Koman Catholicism in 
England.* J.astly, it may have been for the same reason 
— oven tliough not on account of ‘ merit ’ as opposed to 
‘ precedence of birtli,’ of wh ch history tolls ns nothing 
and of wh'ch we also hear notliing in tho drama — that 
tlie poet gives prominence to tho rise of persons of low 
birth, to llenrys condescending manner towards those 
inferior to him in rank, and to . his (in reality, despotic) 
harshness towards those of high birth — who boasted of 
their descent and thwarted his desires. 

But if these wore Sliakspeare’s intentions, this very 
glorification of the House of Tudor has led him to commit 
offences against historical truth in a way that he should 

* The reinniks of Dr. Ulrici on the following points refer to opinions 
expressed by Gerviuus in tho fir»t edition of ids work on Shakspcar<‘ ; 
in bis .subsequent editions Gerviuus altered his views.— [T banslatob’i 
Notk.] 
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not liave done, Lecanse thsy are so many offences aga’n i 
nodical beauty and tlie laws of dramatic art. iSliakspearo 
nas, it is true, not spared Henry’s cliaiacter : he appears 
every wlicKi as tlie obstinate, capricions, sellisli and heart- 
loss man that he was — a slave to his fa'ourites and to his 
passions. 'I’iiat Sliakspeare has not cxpres>ly described 
him as sucli, tliat ho iias rather cliaracterised Jiiiii tacitly 
tliron’»:h Ijis f)wn actions, ami no doubt scdulou-ly }m»lu‘d 
his good points into the foreground, could not without 
injustice - -have been expected oiliervvise fiom a national 
]w)et wlio wrote in tlie reign of Henry’s daughter, the 
universally honoured Elizabeth. Further, that ho does 
not describe Anne Uuleyii cxaitdly as she was — ^he who, 
indeed, at first n?jeeted Henry's advances, but after- 
wards lived with him in adultery for three years — is 
also excusable, secbig that she was Elizabeth’s mother, 
and her doings had not in Shakspeare's time been ful y 
disclosed, at all events tiny were not publicly narrated in 
the Chronicles and ])o|'ular histories. 

Some inaccuracies may be left out of considin’ation ; 
for instance, that the opinions exiiic.^sed by tlie most 
eminent theologians in regard to Henry’s divorce were 
not in his favour, and that Tlionias (h-anmiT was 
not (piite tlie nuhlo, aiiliablo Christian character ho is 
ln*]’e represented. Tie se are secondary circumstances 
wliich the poet was fiee to dispose of as Ikj plcJised. 
lint one jHiint, where he certainly is open to censure, i , 
that lie has not given us a full and vimiylrbi ae(^*>uut of 
the lives of Henry and Anne, i>nt simply a ])ortion of 
their history; the rc])re!‘entation tlii'reforo becomes un- 
true from an hlvul point of ^ iew as well. Not only 
docs this otfend the justice which ]nocc(‘ds from human 
thonghi, hut it likewise olfeiids jioetie.d justice. IMore- 
over, it is c}>])osed to the true and actual just ice of 
lii.story when a man like Henry — the slave to liis selfish 
eji]>rioo, lusts and passions, the play-ball in tlie luiiids of 
such a favourite as the ambitious, revengeful, intriguing 
ANolscy — a man who condemns the Ihike of lluckingliaiu 
to death wiihout cause or justice, ami who for his own 
l.>w, sensual desires repudiates his amiable, ])ious, und. 
uio>t noble cons' irt, whoso only fault is apardonahle pride 
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in her true majesty — when, I repeat, sncli a man is 
lewanled for his heav}^ transgressions with the hand 
of the woman ho loves and hy tlie birth of a fortunate 
child; and again, when we see Anne Boleyn—wlio oven 
in the drama seems burdened with a grievous sin, inas- 
muoh as slie forces herself into the place belonging to 
tlid uiijistly banislied Queen — leave the stage simply 
as the happy, extolled mother of such a child, and in 
the full enjoyment of her unlawful possession. This 
is not the course taken by history. Wo know, and it wtis 
always well known, that Henry died while still in the 
pi’iiiio of life and after much suffering, in consequeneo 
of liis excessive dissii^ations — a wreck in body as well as 
in mind ; we know, and it can never liave been a secret, 
that Anne, after a short period of hai)piness, and not 
altogether unjustly, ended her frivolous life in prison, 
into which she was thrown at her own husbands 
command. 

Sack violations of tlio truth of history committed by 
]>oet7y arc neccssajily avenged in tJjo poetry itself. 
Heiieo, the drama of ‘Henry is also poetically 

\intrue, devoid of real life, defective in symmetry and 
composition, because wanting in internal, organic con- 
struction, i.e. in et'iical vitality. It is not a complete 
whole, but a sliowy piece of patchwork, and consi quontly 
devoid of true mind, a mere apparent reality, because 
the substance of the riqiroscntation is wanting in every 
ethical motive, and hence the body has no living soul 
to form and to arrange it organically. Whore the 
(joiiclusion — as in the present case -stands in such sharp 
contradiction with the beginning and the middle of the 
play, tlicrc cannot exist a living wliole, for such a whohi 
is merely the internal unit}’’ of all the various ])arts, and 
where this internal unity i.s wanting (which unity takes 
the outward form of an harmonious arrangement of the 
jvarts, delineation and colouring, and thus charms both ear 
and eye), then the first requisite of all beauty cannot 
be' fulfilled. Accordingly, however excellent, lifelike, 
and effective may be the delineation and the develop- 
ment of the characters of Wolsey, of Kathorii e, of Henry 
and of the other personages in th ir position in the play, 
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still we hero again have a proof that char cters and 
tlieir delineation alone do not make a dralnatic work of 
art. In whatever liglit the drama he viewed whether, 
for instance, the life of the Cardinal or of Katherine he 
regarded as the centre of interest — it will he impossible, 
nnloss with violence and untruth, to discover that first 
iTuiiiisite of art just spoken of, and without which iC is 
no work of art. * 

Tlie great defects of the play have also been recognised 
hy Gervinus; lie says, ‘In no other play has Shakspoare 
accumulated so much pageantry, ceremony, and pomp : we 
have haiupiets and masques, lawsuits, visions, and coro- 
nation and baptismal festivities.* ‘No jday,* he adds, 
‘seems so loosely united in its various paits, none so 
wliolly wanting in a fundamental idea connecting the 
individual parts. Wo first have Buckingham’s wily 
intrigues against Wolsey, which turn against himself; 
in the second act, however, ho has already retired from 
the scones. Then in the Queen wo discover a now enemy 
of the (Cardinal’s, and his machinations Avliich rob her 
of her tlironc and Iier husband. Thus far the acihuis 
and the figures arc externally at least grouped round the 
])erson of tlie (Cardinal, hut ho too disappears in the tliird 
act and is not seen again. The external threads of the 
continuation of the play — the marriage of Anne Boleyn — 
are only accidontMlly connected witli Wolsey, and the 
enmity between Cranmer and (hardiuer has nothing 
to do with him. The birth and baptism of Eliziaheth, 
lastly, coin(‘8 in like a new aj>pendage, wliicli certainly 
may ho said to ho a natuial, hut not an a'stliotic result 
of what has gone before, and again seems only to he 
connected with the ]>erson of Cranmer by the christening 
gift wliich, as a godfather, he liad to present to tlie 
infant. Accordingly, the external threads do not even 
unite tlieso external actions among one another, and the 
internal tliroads seem to l*o even more opposed to every 
attem])t that would seek to point out some connection. 
Although the tliroads cannot he brought to a unity of 
uetion, still exit vnally they can he referred to Iho one 
lignre of Jlonry Vlll. ; and yer, as regards mind, ileniy 
semns to have the least claim of all to bo regurded a.‘i 
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its soul. The plastic, lifelike, and animated course of 
the first three acts, which turn round three sharply deli* 
neated and interesting figures, evaporates in a strange 
manner ; the two last acts proceed at first in motionless 
descriptions, Imt end in a regular kind of dramatic 
spiritualism. The fourth act contains nothing hut the 
coronation of the new, and the death of the old Queen. 
The ftfth takes up a short spell of action in the proceedings 
between Gardiner and Cranmer, but this soon breaks off ; 
the main incident is Cranmer’s prophetic speech about the 
infant. 

Gervinus nevertheless maintains that the unity of the 
idea and of the dramatic action is to be found in the 
intentional exaltation of the House (ff Tudor, and then 
endeavours to justify the poet from this ])oint of view. 
But when compared with the above-mentioned defects in 
the composition, Gervinus’s justification, after all, only 
proves that such an intention, introduced from without 
and contradictory to the subject, is, in reality, incapable 
of giving the drama any unity, and, moreover, could bo 
done only by violating the laws of dramatic art. Even 
Shakspearo, the greatest dramatic j^oet of all ages, had to 
experience that art cannot flatter with impunity, not oven, 
as in the present case, where it had so good an excuse, in 
Elizabeth’s character, and in her happy and glorious reign.* 


* Chnrlofl A. JiToyin {Shalmpeare^a Autohiographictil roemff, jp. 184) 
indeed maintains that ‘the dead caniidt ho Haltered,^ and there 
certainly can ho no doubt that the play was not broiiglit forward till 
after Elizalxith’a death. But the (lattery is not only addressed to her, 
hut likewise to Janies I., and Brown is tlierofore obliged further U 
maintain with Malone, that the linos, ‘ tior shalt this pence sleep vutfi her^ 
etc., were inserted hy Ben Jon-on and addressed to Janies at a ttina 
when Shakspearo was absent. Collier, it is true, contradiets this view, 
as 1 think, it carinet be denied that Brown has made his siipfiosi- 
tinn app< ar rather prol^able by the instaneos he has ad<lucod of 
similar lines, expressions, and images from Ben Jonsfui’s masques. 
But even granted that these lines were written by B. Jenson, a sup- 
position whirh however is not jirovc'd, the case itself is );ut littlo 
altered. Shakspearo did not llsitter as a coort servant, in order 
to purchase a friendly ghince from h's gracious .sovereign, but as 
a poet, that is, not the individual, transient person, but his im- 
perishable nature which cnniiiiU' s to e.xv-t in hi.stoiy. Besides, Iluj 
word itself has nothing to do with the quesiio.i Whctlier wu lay 
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Tt is poRsihlc, liow< ver. tliat Slmkspeare had Iho inten- 
tion of writing u second 2 )art to his ‘ Henry VIII.’ and 
tliat outward circumstances prevented liis doing so. Jf wo 
might he allowed to think of a second play as a continua- 
tion in Sliakspearc’s usual style, then the present diaina 
— even though lujt one of the great master’s best works — 
would 1)0 relieved of the most important of its defects. 
Or may not Shaks])eare have written the play uierely 
Jor the (!<)urt, pcrha]».s by express command? This thought 
struck me many years ago when reading the fifth act ; and 
since my various attempts to ascci*tain the dates of Shak- 
sj care’s plays, and since T have become better acquainted 
with th(‘ (lata by which these are supjiorted, this thought 
has couu? to seem almost a matter of certainty. In the 
hrst pla(?(‘ all internal evidence, especially diction, versi- 
fication, and characterisation favour the supposition that 
the ])i(^eo belongs to the last period of Shakspeare’s 
dramatics vaivav, Alalone and Drake assign it to the year 
for the sole reason that, according to their opinion, 
the compliments to Elizabeth could not have been wiitteii 
for .lames but for the Queen herself, inasmuch as James’ 
feelings for his gi-eat predecessor were well-known to bo 
any t hiiig but friendly. However, the flattery to Elizabeth 
is also interwoven with compliments to James, and these 
again with allusioim to events behmging to the ye^r IflOfl 
or (‘V(Mi 1(512 (such as the founding of the colony of 
X'irginia). The closing lines also, in which Elizabeth’s 
character is detected, distinctly prove that they were not 
written till after her death. Charles Knight and Delius 
justly remark that the compliments lavished upon Eliza- 
l»e11j would scarcely have reconciled her to the candid 
representation of her father’s character, to the intro- 
duction of the relation in which lie stood to her mother, 
and to the C(uuparatively much greatcu* prominence given 
to Queen Katherine, and would as little have allowed 
herself, through (.Iranmer, to l.)e styled ‘an aged princess,’ 
or to have had her apprejaching death prophesied by him. 


llattory, or the conimemoruti(»n, or the exaltation of the Ilonseof Tudo?-, 
blind udniiiation, or the misrepresentatiou of tlie aistorkal pusi 
for Iht sake ('f a brilliant future, th(i case remuius the sumo. 
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Lastly, however — and this is Ihe main point — tho play 
which was performed on the day upon which, in 1613, tho 
Globe theatre was burned down, is, in a letter written by 
a contemporary, Sir Henry Wotton, expressly called ‘ a 
new play,’ and this play was Sliakspeare’s ‘ 1 leiiry V III.,’ as 
is evident from Howe’s contiiiiiatimi of Stowe’s Chronicle, 
and •from Sir Henry’s own words. These reasons also 
indut;ed Chalmers to fix tho date of ‘ Henry \TII.’ as late 
as 1013, and subsequent English critics do not dony thd 
weight of these reasons, but, because of tho fact that 
James must necessarily have been offended by the groat 
compliments paid to Elizabeth, they maintain that tho 
piece cannot have been written during his reign, and that, 
accordingly, the complimentary lines to James must have 
been a subsequent addition ; hence, that Sir Henry Wotton 
was deceived by tho new title and tho now epilogue which 
had been added. Wotton certainly does not speak of the 
play which was acted on the day of tho fire as ‘ Henry 
Vltl.’ but under the name of ‘ All is True.’ However, if 
tho first objection raised by English critics — which wo 
grant has some weight — were removed, tho second one 
would likewise prove untenable ; for in that case it would 
be more reasonable to suppose that tho change of title 
was made at a later day, or that tho play hud been 
announced under a double title which Wotton did not 
give in full.* 

♦ Au occa.domil alteration of the usual title is known to have oftt ii 
occurred. Tims, as Malone has provtjd from tho papers of Jjord 
Harrington, the Lord Treasurer of James, the Fint Part of 

Z/ejin/ i K. was performed at Court in the, year I G1 3, under 11 ui title 
of Hotspur ,* the ISecond Part^ or perliaj>s The Merry Wives of Windsor ^ 
under the title of Sir John F'ahUtff; Mneh Ado About Nothimj, under 
the title of Benedick and Beatrix ; and Julius Cxsar, under the title of 
C/esar^s Trwjedie. Double titles also, as is well known, wore not 
uncommon : ill a letter of aiioflu'r coatemporaiy (Th. Lorkiii to 
Sir Th. Puckering) the play which was tho cause of tho lire at tlio 
Globe, is called 'ihe Play of Henry VIII.^ heiico it is very pos- 
8il)le that the title AU is true was but an addition, annexed i)crhap3 
in ortler definitely to dislingu'sli Shakspeuro’s drama from oilier and 
older pieces on the same subject, for instance, from Rowley’s When 
You See Me, You Knmo Me, <>r The Fanuras Chrmikle Hist^ie of 
Hinq Henry VIIL, which was pr nted in 1605. (Re-published in 1874 
by K. Elze: London, Williams a id Norgate.) 
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Now Malone’s first objection loses the best part of its 
weight, as soon as it is assumed ihat the play was first 
performed, perhaps even first written, or at least adapted 
and arranged, for the celebration of the marriage of tho 
Count PaTatine Frederick with the Princess Elizabeth 
(lOKl) ; and this supposition is not improbable in so fir, 
as it is a well-known fact that several of ShakspAare’s 
jjlays were performed at Court during the visit df tho 
t;;;ount. If this he assumed, it is clear that tho compliments 
to Elizabeth must have been much less oifensive to the 
king’s cars wlien tho feted princess was likewise called 
Klizabetli, and the eulogies might, therefore, be considered 
as so inanj' covert compliments to the latter. This would 
also explain tho pomp and tluj many pageants, the banquets, 
mawjueH, and the coronation and baptismal festivities, etc., 
with which tho play is so amply furnished, and which, 
at tho same time, are a proof of its late origin, that is, 
at a period when Shakspeare’s theatre hatl at its disposal 
a greater nuinhor of stage appurtenances than it had pos- 
sessed for tho representation of those of his historical 
plaj's whicli directly procodod it, for instance, his ‘ Henry 
J V.’ (Part II.) and ‘ Ilenry V.’ (as Delius justly observes). 

My hypothesis acquires its chief weight, however, from 
a closer oxainiiiation of tho language and versification of 
‘ Jfenry VIII.’ It had oven struck Kodorick that the play 
contained almost twice as many linos with a redundant 
(final) syllable than any other of Shakspcarc’s dramas ; 
that the ccesuras also were less uniform (freer, more irre- 
gular). And Delius observes— quite in accordance, with 
my view — that ‘ Henry VIIL,’ in common with the plays 
belonging to the latest period of Shakspeare’s life (espe- 
cially with ‘ Cymbeline ’ and ‘ Tho \V inter’s Tale ’) is 
Ibund to possess tho same obscurity and condensation of 
expression wliicli is the result of the complicated structure 
of sentences and the ellipses, the same free, metrical prin- 
ciples which aim more at delineation of character than 
eupliony, and that, more especially, the language of the 
chorus in ‘ The Winter’s Tale * possesses a striking resem- 
blance to the prologue and epilogue in ‘ Ilenry VIII,’* 

* Gerviiius cc^ntradiots himself when he reoogu'ses and oxprosRlj 
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Steevens explains the striking carelessness in the treat- 
ment of the verhe and rhythm, by Shakspeare’s liaving often 
inserted whole speeches from Ilolinshed ‘with no more 
alteration tliau was necessary to the numbers of liis voi hc.* 
'J'he other alternative of the same critic, whose opinion is 
shared by Malone, that the reason of this carelessness 
iniggt be explained by Ben Jonson having revised the play 
for a perbn niaiico at Court, is a n)ore vague hypothesis, as 
Ben Jonson was not more careless as regards diction and 
versification than Shakspeare, and he, the Court poet par 
eoxellcnce^ would liardly have ventured to be so careless. 
But no doubt traces of hurry might be pointed out, not 
only in the versification and language, but also in the 
composition, especially in the somewhat obscure develop- 
ment of the third and fourth acts, as well as* in tho 
arrangement of the scene eulogising Elizabetli and James — 
a fact to be accounted lor only by external circumstances, 
inasmuch as it was Shakspearo’s custom when writkig 
his plays, not indeed to correct much, but subsequently 
to revise them.* Wo must therefore assume, either that 
Shakspeare was urged by a command from Court, or from 
his own company, to write a new play for the festivities 
in honour of the marriage of tho princess Elizabeth, oi* 
at least urged in haste to finish a work which ho had 
probably already commenced (the first three acts perhaps 
finished); he may possibly even have had to alter the 
original structure, more particularly the end, or it may bo 
that he wrote the play in his latter years, and accordingly 
found no time to make a later revision, or to write the 


iiniitioiis tliChC p(.culiaiitieH of tbe diction and versification, wliich lio 
likewise considera as crituiia of llic last pciiod of the poet’s career, 
and yet assigns tho play to tbe winter of 4. 

* Tiie&e r(*asoii8 make it impossible for me to agree with Collier 
(Shalcespearc's Works, vol. v. 41)5 f.) in conshleriug the Erderlude of 
King Henry Wi, which is entered in the Stationers’ n'gistera under 
Feb! 12th, 1G05, as Shakspeare s Henry VIII.; Collier himself shows 
us, from Hetihlowe’s Diary, that about that time there existed, besidc^c 
Bowler’s play When You See Me, You Know Me, one or two other 
dramas which treated of the same subject, more especially of tijo 
relation in which Wolsey and King lienry stood to one another. 
Wliy therefore must the Knterlude be considered absolutely to have 
been Shaksi)eare’B Henry VIII. f 
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contemplated continuation in a second part. Any one of 
these HU|)])ositions would explain the above-mentioned 
detects, and to a "reat extent excuse most of them.* 

Whatever may liave been tSliakspcarc’s reason for writing 
Jiis ‘ Henry VIII./ the play at all events furnishes another 
] woof of the great contrast between the works belonging 
to the last period of his dramatic career, and those of his 
(*arli(w years, more esix cially his first productions. ‘Idiis 
(’(uj trust must be ke|)t carefully in view, when any attempt 
is ma<lc to decide the question regarding the genuineness 
or Hpuriousness of the jdays ascribed to him, whicl;, if 
wriUen by him, belong, at all events, to his youthful 
works. In so far ‘ Henry VIII/ forms a kind of transition 
to our next Hook, in which this question will be more 
fully discussed. 

* It ailordH nio "rent plonsure and satisfaction to find that W. A. B. 
IIortzlM'jg, in liis fioholurly and able introduction to Uenrn VIll. 
(vmI. iv. of tlio Srhlnjel-Tiech'sehe Uehersetzung, published for the 
< icriuaii Shak<'.s|j< iirc Sotnety) not only agrees with niy criticism of the 
pifiy, hut also with my coiijecturo that it must regarded as a piny, 
wiiitin for some exj)rcss occasion ns a theatrical after-cclebration 
of the innrriago of the princess Klizabtlh. Hertzborg, iu opposition 
to (rervinus and Delius, very justly maintains that tho eulogy to 
.hmics (act V. 5) in (!vid(3utly a later interpolation, hut that English 
critics liavc, from tliis fact, drawn tho erroneous conclusion that the 
play was written during Elizahoth’a reign. But, in fact, this oir- 
t jjmslanco only supjaat.s my conjecture, inasmuch as, from it,, we 
iiiivy further infer, that probably the Master of the Bevels, or the King 
hiin.sclf, (lesirod tho company in his service to give a dramatic 
pcrfonuanec in lioiumr of the princess’s marriage, and accordingly, 
that Shakspeare. lx ing <]einanded quickly to provide a suitable picc(‘, 
wrote his /fcary Pil/., but that after having presented it, and in 
« oust <picii(’o of the eulogies therein lavished upon Queen Elizabeth, 
ho was induced to mid u compliment to Juraes. — Hertzberg, with his 
usual sagacity and his profound understanding of Shakspeare’s his- 
tnrh’ul dramas, also points out that the few and, generally speaking, 
ujiimporturit vdirouologionl deviations which Shakspeare has made 
from llolinslied, w ere nt^essary, partly as regards the dramatic com- 
}»ositioi) itself, partly for carrying out his intentions, and that not 
only do they not injure Iho historical truth, which alone requir^ to 
he considered, but that they rather throw a clearer light upon it. 
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IBOOK VII. 

OK THE PLAYS ASCRIBED TO SHAKSPEARE, THE 
GENUINENESS OF WHICH IS DOUBTFUL. 

CHAPTER T. 

THE PIRST PART OP THE CONTENTION, AND THE TRUE 
TRAGEDIE OP RICHARD DUKE OP YORK. 

In addition to the thirty-six dramas already oxainined, 
which are included in the first folio edition of Shakspearc’s 
works (1623), and are admitted into all the sul:>se(iucut in- 
numerable editions of Sliakspoaro’s works — notwithstand- 
ing the doubt entertained by many English ciitics con- 
cerning the genuineness of ‘ Titus Androniens ’ and the 
three parts of ‘Henry VI.’ — there is anotlier series of 
plays published under Shakspearo’s name, the majority of 
which aie decidedly not genuine, and the rcinaiiiing few 
at least of doubtful genuineness. 

Tlie earlier English critics, after Theobald, rejected them 
one and all, because, in their opinion, Shakspeare did not 
begin to write for the stage till 1593 ; tliat up to that 
time he had, at most, provided the works of otlier authors 
with additions, or corrected and remodelled them; and 
l^ecanse the ])lays which possess the most claim to ho 
considered genuine, must — if written by Shaks])oiu e — have 
been written before 1593. In other words it was their 
opinion that the poet who wrote ‘Venus and Adonis’ — 
the poem which Shakspeare himself calls ‘ the first heir of 
his invention,’ and dedicated to the Earl of Southampton 
in 1593 — could not, at a later date have penned ‘Titus 
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Androiiicas * or the three parts of ‘ Henry VI.,’ and still 
less other plays that are wholly unworthy of him. But 
according to the testimonies already adduced,* Shakspeare, 
hy calling ‘Venus and Adonis* the ‘first heir of his 
invention,’ cannot possibly have meant to say that it 
was the first production of his Muse in that kind of 
poetry, as well as in the dramatic species. According to 
tlio testimonies alluded to above, we ^re forced to assftme 
that, as early as 1592 Shakspeare had not only made 
attempts, but had already won applause and fame in all 
tlie different forms of dramatic poetry (comedies, tragedies, 
and histories). The most eminent English critics and 
literary historians — Byco, Collier, llalliwell, Knight, etc. 
— are now agreed on this point. The question, therefore, 
is no longer whether ho wrote for the stage before 1592, 
but which and how many plays had he supplied to the 
stage up to that year? 

As almost ail iho plays, the genuineness of which is 
doubtful, must -if written by Shakspeare — be reckoned 
, among liis youthful works, the standpoint maintained by 
most English critics in discussing the point, is obviously 
a wrong one, inasmuch as they take iSliakspeare’s later 
?jirwj/cr-piocc8 as tlio standard for their judgment. It is 
dear that — if wo wish to arrive at a result that will prove 
critically tenable — the plays, upon which the quostiou 
chiofl 3 ' turns can and ought to bo compared onl}^ with such 
l)iecos as are well known to be the poet’s first and earliest 
productions. It is a universally recognised fact that the 
genius of every great master, in whatever domain of art 
he may have worked, undergoes a procHiss of dovelop- 
lacnt, and that his first youthful attempts differ widely 
from his later masterpieces ; of this we hardly need 
bring forward any proofs, as every page of the history 
of art boars witness to the fact. Compare, for example, 
(ioctho’s ‘ Mitschuldigon ’ with his ‘ Iphigenia,’ or hfs 
‘Faust;* Schiller’s ‘Kauber* with his " Wallenstein^^ or 
his ‘ Tell Mozart^s ‘ Bastion and Bastionne/ or his 
‘ yithridates,* with his ‘Figaro’ or his ‘Eon Juan;’ 
Handers Italian operas with his ‘ Messiah ;’ i’afacllo’s first 
paintings in the style of I’erugino with his grand liomaia 
• Sue vol, i. p. 201 f. 
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works ; if these were placed side by side without regard 
to their intermediate stages, we should not unfrequently 
feel ourselves tempted to ascribe them to entirely different 
authors. It is difficult to see why English critics, 
generally spe aking, are inclined to overlook this often very 
stril|iug differonce in regard to Shakspeare’s works, where- 
as C^eiTiian critics have hitherto brought it forward 
strongly, perliai)S too strongly. It may be because 
German critics are less given implicitly to believe in 
authorities, and Malone wjis therefore no authority to 
them ; it may also bo because the le.ading German critics 
possessed a more extensive knowledge in regard to the 
various* branches of art and the history of art. For the 
judgment of a man like A. W. Sehlcgel, who had at his 
command the literature of almost all civilised nations, is 
very different from that of a man whose knowledge is 
confined to Shakspearc and to Englisli poetry. 

‘ Titus Andronicus,’ as wo have already seen,* possesses 
not only the most irrefutable external proofs of its 
genuinoness, but is now acknowledged by the first 
English critics to bo genuine, and must have been brought 
ux)OU the stage as early as 1589. Accordingly this tragedy 
of Shakspeare s, which is doubtless his earliest, must bo 
taken into special consideration when deciding the ques- 
tion as to tho doubtful tragedies. Of his comedies, those 
generally considered his earliest, as already observed, are 
• Tho Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ 
and ‘ Love’s Labour s Lost ’ (perhaps also ‘ The Taming 
of tho Shrew’) -hence they must form our standard 
in judging of the doubtful comedies. If we may not 
appeal to three parts of ‘ Henry Yl.,’ as they are still 
rejected by most English critics, then, of the historical 
plays, ‘ liichard III.* has tho first claim to consideration. 
But ‘Eichard III.’ as already shown, cannot well have 
been written eailier than alx)ut 1593; therefore in de- 
ciding about the doubtful histories we are again referred 
moro^ especially to ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ Yet wc shall after 
all have to draw ‘ Henry VI.* into the discussion, as its 
critical opponents all admit that Shakspeare had a more 
or less important share in the play. Moreover, critici m 
* See vol. 1 . 515, S, 
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must not adhere merely to the above-named pieces ; for it 
is self-evident that, in the examination of the doubtful 
tragedies, not only lias attention to be paid to the genuine 
comedies as well as to the histories, but that we must 
everywhere keep all Shak peare’s works in view whatever 
nmy he the particular ])icce under discussion. I 

1 begin my critical rovit^w with the two hist(j^rical 
plays mentioned in our last l>ook, which, in the opinion 
of Ihiglisli critics, Shakspeare is supposed to have re- 
modelled in the second and third parts of ‘Henry VI.* 
In the earliest quarto editions their full titles are : 

1. The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two 
famous houses of Yorke and Lancaster, with the death of the 
(jond Dalce Ilnmphreif^ and the hatmhment and death of the 
Duke of Stiffolkc, and the Iraijicall end of the jn-oud Cardinall 
of Winrhestcr, with the notable llehellion of Jnclce Cade^ and 
the Duke of Yorkers Jlrst rhiinie nido the Crowne» London: 
Printed by Thomas Creed, for Thomas Millington^ etc. 1.594. 

2. The true Tragedie of Richard, Duke of Yorke, and the 
death of the good King Henrie the Slxt, ivith the whole con~ 
fention betweene the two houses Lancaster and Yorke, as it teas 
snndrie times acted by the Bight HononrahJe the Earle of 
Pembroke his srrvttnts. Printed at London by P, S, for 
Thmias Millington, etc. 1505. 

They are the most important of the doubtful jdays, 
in se far as the result of the inquiry about their ongin 
includes the decdsion of the question as to Shakspeare’s 
claim to and share in the trilogy of ‘Henry VI.* 
For the sake of impartiality of judgment, I shall in the 
first place disregard the connection between them and 
‘ Henry VI.,’ and shall consider them by themselves as 
indopcmdeiit works, without regard to the (as w'o shall 
sec) very prol)ahlo hypoilu'sis that they are but pirated, 
greatly corrupted copies of the two last parts of 
‘ Henry VI.’ taken down during the performance. 

Keoeiit English critics are no longer, as already inti- 
mated, <piite of the same mind as their predecessors, 
inasmuch as they difter among one another both as to 
the value and as to the authorship of the two dramas. 
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W. G. Clark and W- A. Wright * say : ‘ we cannot agree 
with Malone on the one hand, that they contain nothing 
of Shakspeare’s, nor with Mr. Knight on the other, that 
they are entirely his work ; there are so many internal 
proofs of his having had a considerable share in their 
coijjposition, that in accordance with our principle we 
have reprinted them in a smaller type.* This juste milieu 
between the contending parties at the same time marks 
the position which J. O. Halliwellf occupies in regard 
to the question, for, moie than thirty years ago, he 
endeavoured to establish the view now entertained by 
Clark and Wright. J. P. Collier and A. Dyce, on the 
other hand, follow Malone's opinion, and differ from each 
other only as to who was the joint-author with Shaksi)eare 
of the two plays. Collier J supposes him to have been 
Kobert Greene; Dyce,§ on the other hand, conjectures 
that the greater part, at least, came from Marlowe’s i)en. 

It is evident, therefore, that the opinion of German 
critics has gained some ground, but the controversy is by 
no means settled. The carefui consideration to which this 
matter has repeatedly been subjected is to bo accounted 
for simply by the great importaiice involved in the 
decision of the question, not only as regards Shakspoaro 
himself, but also as regards the history of dramatic 
poetry, and thus of the literature of his ago. For if the 
two old plays are not Shakspeare’s, if he cannot be con- 
sidered to havo any claim to them, then in the first place 
it follows that the last two parts of ‘ Henry Yl.’ likewise, 
are but to a very small extent his work, in reality the 
property of some other poet. This umiuestionably follows 
from the fact that not only is the composition — act for 
act and scene for scene — precisely the same, but also, as 
Ilalliwell justly remarks, tliat more than half of the e7itire 
« oiitents of the two old plays are met with in the 2nd 
and vird parts of ‘ Henry YL* wholly unaltered, or with 

* The editors of tiic CauiJyridge Edition of Sliakspeare, vol. v. ji. 12. 
Canihi idgo and London, 1803 If. 

t tn liis edition of the two plays, The First Shetches of (he Seeo7id 
and Third Farts of King Henry VI. London: printed for the Sh. 

1813, I’refuce, p. xxxv. If. 

X Ilis edition of Shakespeare, i. p. 49. 

§ His eilitioii of Marlowe’s Works, i. p. 60. 
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but very slight deviations. The first scene, for instance, 
which in both cases introduces the course of the action, 
consists in the second part of ‘ Henry VI.’ of 254 lines ; in 
‘ The First of the Contention,* etc. it amounts only to 116 ; 
of these, however, several passages are printed as prose, 
which are evidently blank verse (but corrupted in ^the 
print), and which if printed as verse would make the 
number of lines 8 or 9 more. Of these 174 lines, only 
84 differ from the corresponding lines in ‘ Henry VI.’ ; 
140 are, for the most part, word for word the same. Ac- 
cordingly, if Malone’s view is correct, Sliakspcare has 
merely added some 80 lines to this scene from tho work 
of another author, and replaced about 34 by others of his 
own. The caso is much the same with most of tho other 
scenes of the play (except that a few appear almost wholl}'’ 
unaltered), and is even more unfavourable as regards 
‘The True Tragedie of Kichard,’ etc., of which almost 
tho whole substance, at least all that is in any way im- 
portant and significant, coincides more or less exactly with 
tho third part of ‘Henry VI.’* However, had there 
existed a poet who could have written tlie scenes of the 
old plays retained by Shakspearo, then this predecessor 
was so closely related to him in mind, that Shakspeare 
reipiired but to follow his footsteps, and, accordingly, 
Shakspeare s position as regards tho age in which he 
lived, his importance as regards tho growth and develop- 
ment of the English drama, would have to bo conceived 
in quite a different light from that in which they have 
hitherto been viewed. For however low an estimate may 
bo formed of the two old plays, this much is certain and 
has never been disputed, that in those portions retained 
by Shakspearo there occur a number of passages which 
are more equal to the undoubtedly genuine productions of 
iShakspeare’s genius than any other dramatic work of 
his day. 

Tho most distinguished dramatists among Shakspeare’s ' 
predecessors and younger associates, were Kobert Greene 
and Christopher Marlowe. And they alone can be taktii 

* Truly this ia a colossal piece of plagiarism, tho inconceivable part 
of whicli is tliat lUininge and Condoil could liavc had the fucG to 
admit it among 8hakspcare's works I 
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into consideration in regard to the question as to t^hat 
poet, besides Shakspeare, the two old plays belong. Col- 
lier, as already remarked, decides in favour of R. Greene, 
and Gervinus agrees with him. Dyce,* on the other hand, 
declares himself decidedly opposed to Greene, by main- 
taining that ‘ Greene, Lodge and Peele may each perhaps 
have* had a hand in The First Part of the Contention, 
and il\ The True Tragedie, but their undisputed works 
show that they were quite incapable of rising to the 
vigour of conception and expression which characterise 
some scenes in those two dramas.* And, in fact, whoever 
has but cursorily glanced through Gieone’s dramas cannot 
well avoid corning to the conviction that he was simply 
incapable of ^v^riiing a scene such as, for instance, the 
murder of King Henry in the ‘ True Tragedie ;* the 
thoughts, the diction, the spirit and the characterisation, 
in short, almost everything, differ so completely from 
Greene 8 style that yjerhaps it was only the external con- 
sideration of the celebrated passage in his ‘ Groatsworth 
of Wit,’ which accuses iShakspearo of plagiarism and first 
provoked the controversy, that may have misled Collier 
in his judgment and have induced him to regard Greene 
as the author of both plays. If, accordingly, Greene 
cannot have boon the author, then Marlowe is the only 
one who could possibly have written them. To him, as 
already said, they have been ascribed by A. Dyco ; and 
Dyce is an authority in the domain of criticism and 
literary history whose importance I perfectly acknow- 
ledge, and this alone has induced me to give a full state- 
ment of my contrary opinion. 

I have already characterised Marlowe "f more fully as 
the most eminent of Shakspeare’s predecessors, as com- 
pared with Gieene and his contemporaries. In grandeur, 
in power and boldness of spirit, in vigour and energy of 
will, in fi oedom of mind and independence of thought, ho 
ifnquestionably stood next to Shakspeare. But his heart 
was devoid of all tenderness and sincerity of feeling ; his 
soul was wliolly wanting in that depth, calmness ai <l 
warmtL which alone can give rise to and develop the 

* His edition of Shakmperet vol. i. 51. 

t Vol. i. p. 150 ff. 
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Higher, ethical emotions, the religious and moral senti- 
ments, that is, the feeling for truth and beauty ; his nature 
inclined towards wibl passionateness, towards unbridled 
capriciousness, which despised alike both moderation and 
law. In power of tragic pathos, therefore, he stands 
unrivalled among Shakspeare s predecessors, but the tragic 
olenient in him becomes perverted into what is fearful, 
revolting, and horrible. For, as I have alnady slfbwn, 
his idea of tragedy is the annihilating struggle of mighty 
fjjrccs and impulses which have run from their usual 
coui se, the struggle of uncontrollable emotions and passions'" 
om* against the other ; and this itlea found its su])port in 
Macchiavelli’s view of life (which, according to Greene’s 
testimony, Marlowe favoured), regarding all means as 
justifiable in order to acquire that unlimited power and 
dominion which offers the gratification of all lusts and 
desiies. 11 is characters tare more profoundly conceived, 
luoi’o powerfully and sharply delineated than those in any 
of Shakspearo’s other predecessors ; in this rcsi)ect, also, 
he stands next to Shakspeare. But, owing to the majority 
of his dramatic personages being mere emotion, mere 
passion, and in this respect transgressing all bounds the 
j)oi i>etual ferment and commotion do not permit of any 
line delinoati(tti, of any progressive growth and develop- 
mmit of the characters. Passion and lust so completely 
govern their actions that they are wholly wanting in all 
ethical emotions, and completely ignorant of the idea of 
duty. In not a single one of Marlowe’s dramas do we. 
find a character guided by truly luorjil motives ; nowhere 
is there any question about tlio struggle between the 
moi-al nature of man with his sensual impulses and selfish 
desires. In short, the moral clement in the mental life of 
man apiicars wholly excluded from Marlowe’s works. 

'riiis point, which was discussed in our last volume, 

I Ivjive here again hsought forward because of its great 
importance in regard to the point in question. For, in 
face of these general characteristics of Marlowe’s mmd 
and disposition, tlie reader will here, 1 think, be forced to 
ask himself, could Marlowe — the Marlowe whom we know 
fnuii the dramas that are undoubtedly his, and which must 
be taken as our standard — created characters like 
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the * good/ conscientious Duke of Gloster, who is always 
striving to acquire self-control and ever giving proofs of 
it, or like the pious, dutiful, gentle and amiable Henry VI., 
who is only entirely wanting in strength of will and 
energy, or could he have even sketched them in the manner 
in which they are presented to us in ‘ The First Part of 
tbe*Contontion * and in ‘ The True Tragedie ’ ? My opinion 
is tITat every impartial reader, comparing these characters 
with the most prominent personages in Marlowe’s dramas, 
will be inclined to answer in the negative. Marlowe would 
have made tlie Duke of Gloster an arrogant, defiant man, 
silently acquiescing in the xfians of his ambitious wife, 
and retaining jiossession of the regency as long as possible, 
—in short, he would have made him a character to whom 
he could have ap^died his favourite epithet of ‘ aspiring.' 
Marlowe would have placed Henry VI. entirely in the 
background, have mercilessly branded him as a weak, 
effeminate, unkingly man, and have caused him to die — 
like his own ‘ Fdward 11.’ — grieving and lamenting over 
liis unhaxqw fate, perhaps with a few cold roligioTis 
phrases on his lixisfsuch as his Henry of Bourbon in ‘The 
Massacre at Paris,’ occasionally uses). At all events it 
must be admitted — what indeed is an established fact — 
that not in one of Marlowe’s pieces avo there any person- 
ages at all resembling these two characters. 

But before pronouncing a final judgment, lot us first 
enter somewhat more closely into details and compare 
those of Marlowe’s dramas which come into special con- 
sideration with the two plays in question, more par- 
ticularly as regards, his composition and treatment of 
Ihe historical subjects. Of the six tragedies that wo 
possess of Marlowe, two must at once be set aside : ‘ The 
Tragical Tlistorie of Doctor Faustus ’ and ‘ The Tragedie 
of Dido, (Jueen of Carthage.’ The latter, because it has 
been proved that Marlowe was not its sole author, and 
because it was obviously written for a performance at 
Court, i.e. was not a free composition, but one written 
under various conditions with regard to the Queen and 
to the taste of the Court, and, accordingly, very different 
in spirit and character from Marlowe’s other dramas. 
His ‘Doctor Faustus,’ as Dyco has proved, we do not 
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possess in its orij!;inal form, but so strongly cormpted 
with additions and corrections that it, too, cannot bo 
regarded as a genuine work of Marlowe’s.* Of the other 
four remaining tragetlies, the two historical dramas must 
here occupy the first place ; these are ‘ The Massacre of 
Paris with the Death of tlic Duke of Guise,’ and '{The 
trouhlcsoirm llaigno and lamentable Death of Edwar^ the 
Second.’ Marlowe’s ‘ I’ambuiiaine ’ is not a historical 
drama, for although the object is externally connected 
with th(j ])crson of the famous Mussulman Tamerlane 
(Timur-Lcck), still history itself is treated so arbitrarily, 
so interpolated, altered, and perverted, that the whole piece 
becomes wild and fantastic in character, and is very far 
removed from what in Shakspeare’s day was called a 
‘ historio.’ ITis ‘Jew of Malta* has no historical basis 
whatever ; the whole piece is taken up with the descrip- 
tion of a man filled with a passionate, Idind, and fierce 

H] )irit of revenge, who does not even spare his own child ; 
hence, as regards subjoet and form, it offers no direct point 
of comparison. 

Marlowe’s two historical dramas are among his later 
works, and ai o probably even the last plays he presented 

* The rtirliost extant quarto edition is dated 1604, llie second 
IGIO. Both show such remarkable differences, that tlic second must 

I ) 0 regarded not merely ns enlarged or improved, but, more correctly, 
ns a refaciniento of the play. But the edition of 1604, also, does not 
give Marlowe’s original text. For it contains a line (in Dyco, ii. 64) 
mentioning n Spanish doctor, ‘Lopus’ (Lopt‘z), and the latter and Ida 
' iKjjisonable praetict^s’ were first heard of througli hia legal trial and 
l)uhlic execution in the year 1591 — hence not i\\\ after Mar lowe’s death. 
(Dyee i. p. xviii). The edition of 1604, accordingly, douhth-sa contains 
tlie jrlny in the torin in whicli it was again brought upon the stage 
ill 1597, with the additions by Tli. Dekker, which are expressly refernKl 
to by Ibnislowo ; the edition of 1616 is probably the more extensive 
remodelling whioh, according to Henslowc, it subsequently experienced 
at the hands of W. Bird and S. Rowley. This is also Dyce’s con- 
jeetnre, but he does not venture to maintain this extremely probable 
supj)osition, because in the older Taming of a Shrew (which appearcxl 
ill print in 1594) ho found a passage which ho thinks contains *a 
.MtH'ining imitation of a line in Fauntm^^ and moreover a lino which occurs 
only ill the edition of 1016, in a scene wliich could not possibly have 
been written by Marlowe. Now, for this reason, the author of the 
• •hler Taming of a Shrew doubtless did not take tho line from Marlowe, 
hut, conversely, it was borrDwed by Bird a nl Rowley from the old 
comedy and introduced amoig their additions into Famtus, 
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to the stage. As regards his ‘ Massacre at Paris,* it closes 
with the death of Henry III. of France, who was mur- 
dered on the 1st of August, 1589 ; accordingly, it cannot 
have been written earlier than about 1590. In addition 
to this, when compared with his other plays (witli the 
exctmtion of his ‘ Edward II.*) it exhibits certain traces of 
a higher degree of maturity, of a progressive development 
of dmmatic art. These traces are still more obvious in his 
‘ Edward II.* In both these pieces the diction — altliough 
not, indeed, free from the bombast and extravagance 
which preponderates in his other plays — is much calmer 
and more moderate than in ‘ Tamburlaine,* in ‘ Fauhtiis,* 
and in ‘The Jew of Malta.* The characters, it is tiue, 
are drawn in ]\larlowe’s usual style, but yet they keep 
more within the given limit of human nature ; they are 
free from tlnit harshness and ruggedness which we c>thor- 
wise generally meet with in him. The tragic patlios does 
not border so closely upon what is horrible, and tlie plays as 
a whole, are no longer characterised by that wild romantic 
colouring peculiar to his other pieces ; the composition 
also, although still suffering from the old defects, iiover- 
theless appears externally, at least, bettor planned and 
arranged. Collier and Dyco, therefore, agree in the KUi>- 
position as to their late origin, but it Ciin scarcely be deter- 
mined with certainty as to which of the two plays is the 
older and which the younger. It is i)robablo that they 
TK)th followed ^hortly upon one another, yet I am inclined 
to think that ‘ The Massacre at Paris ’ was Marlowe’s first 
dramatic essay in the domain of history. If the piece — as 
it stands in the old quarto, which has no date, hut was pro- 
bably printed in 1595 — be compared with ‘ Edward II.,* it 
will be found that in both the representation is dry and 
sketchy, but that in ‘ Edward II.* the historical material 
is more fully work(xl out, the nucleus of events more clearly 
brought forward, and the course of the action more definitely 
motived ; the characters also are more like living realities 
than we have them portrayed in the sketchy delineations 
in ‘ The Massacre at Paris.* The last-named play makes 
the impression as if it had been written in too hurried a 
manner, perhaps in consequence of some external motive 
which may have induced the poet to bring it upon the 
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Htiige as quickly as possible. This external motive may 
have existed iu the political relations of England at that 
time, in the war with Philip of Spain, which had just 
then closed with the defeat of the Spanish Armada, in the 
assistance given by the Queen to the oppressed Huguenots, 
or perhaps in the lively interest which all England took in 
the course of the bloody struggle concerning the existence 
of the Protestant Church in France. The death of Henry 
III. and the accession of Henry IV. were of the highest 
importance in regard to these interests. It was therefore 
to be ox})ected that a representation of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew and of the events which followed it, 
would excite lively sympathy among the London theatre- 
going puldic. This may have decided Marlowe not only 
in the choice of the subject — which moreover was one 
woU-adapted to his poetical individuality— but also to 
clothe it in a dramatic garb as quickly as possible; no 
wonder, therefore, tliat the dress is not a perfect fit, that 
it appears too narrow, too short, and carelessly finished. 

Collier, it is true, tliinks the striking mcagreness and 
brevity of the representation is to bo accounted for partly 
by the mutilated and corrupt state of the text of the only 
extant quarto edition. For ho has discovered a single 
leaf upon which is written, in old characters, the short 
scene of the murder of Mugcron, and this leaf contains 
many more lines 'than are found in the same passage in 
the above-mentioned quarto. Collier believes the page to 
^)e a fragment of a prompter’s manuscript, and concludes 
from this that tho quarto is simply a ‘ piratical edition/ 
giving tho text only as taken down during a performance 
from tho mouths of the act<»rs. But this supposition upon 
a closer examination seems unfounded ; at least the oon* 
ditioii of tho text, as presented by the quarto, gives no 
occasion for such a supposition. The lines in general are 
as well constructed as in Marlowe’s other pieces ; there 
are no passages in which what was evidently meant to bo 
blank verso has been printed as prose (as in the- case q£ 
* Tho First Fart of the Contention ’) ; no demonstrable 
gaps, no confusion of scenes, no confounding of persons or 
mis- spoiling of their names ; and of press errors or mis- 
takes iu orthography there are no more than occur in all 
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tlie plays printed during the ^last decade of the sixteenth 
century. The jiage found by Collier may nevertheless bo 
a fragment of an old prompter's book; but under tho 
given circumstances it is more probable that this b ok 
ctmtained the play in the form it subsequently acquired 
from the additions made to it by younger j'oets. Dyoe, at 
loHst, conjectures that when again brought upon the stage 
in lo98 (according to Henslowe’s Diary) it may have 
recei'^ed ‘ adicyons ’ of this kind. 

Lastly, as regards Collier’s supposition that tho play 
\ra8 performed for tho first time in 1593, and tliorofore 
ju’obably tho last of Marlowe’s dramatic works; it is 
founded upon a short remark in Ilenslowe’s Diary on 
the 30th of January, 1593, which runs : ‘ lid. at tho tragedy 
of the gnyes, etc.,* and in the margin are the letters ne 
(which are supposed to stand for new). Howovor, it is 
very douhtful whether Henslowe meant the word ‘guyes* 
to signify the name Guise; in subsequent remarks at 
least this style of writing is not again met with, he 
chHs the piece either ‘ the Gwisso,* or ‘ the Guise,’ or ‘ tlio 
Massacre.’ But even granted that ‘ tho tragedy of tl)o 
guyes ’ is Marlowe’s ‘ Massacre at Paris,’ and lliat tlio nc 
signifies new, still this would only imply that tho play 
was first played as a new piece on lloiislowo’s stage in 
January, 1593 (by the Lord Admiral’s company), but iiofc 
that it could never have been previously played by other 
companies, for instance by the Earl of Pembroke’s who 
played ‘ Edward II.,’ or by tho company belonging to the 
Duke of Nottingham, who acted ‘Dr. Paustus’ (as is in- 
timated on the title-page of the extant quartos). 

Nuw if Marlowe’s two historical dramas, — and moreover, 
as his ‘ Massacre at Paris ’ is suspected of having been 
mutilated especially his ‘Edward IL’ — be compared with 
‘ The First Part of tho Contention,’ and with ‘ Tho True 
Tragedie,’ I think that every impartial reader — that 
is, every one who examines the plays in and by them- 
selves without regard to other circumstances, questions 
and relations — will find that the two latter are pervaded 
by 'a very different spirit. In tho form in which they 
have come down to us, they indeed likewise a ppear some- 
what dry and sketchy; we find, apart from the corrupt 

VOC.. II. Y 
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state of the text, that the. poet did not yet understand 
Low to imbue the historical subject with the full warmth 
of Ufo, nor how appropriately to complete the tradition, 
or to furnish the historical characters with the finer 
features of a distinct individuality. But compared with 
]iIa«lowo*s ‘Edward II.,* or even with his ‘Massacre at 
Paris,’ the two above-mentioned plays are unmistakably 
distinguished by fulness, by warmth of life, ana by 
historical tact. How ludicrous and unnatural it’ is in 
‘ The Massacre,’ for instance, that Petrus Bamus, when 
at the point of death, should tell the Duke of Guise of his 
learned dispute with Schecius, the obscure professor of 
'1 ubingon, amcerning Aristotle's ‘ Organon,’ and boast of 
having brought the principles of logic into a better 
form ! llow coarse and repulsive the scene between 
Henry III. and his mother! 

In ‘ Edward II.,’ although the whole piece — the tragic 
pathos as well as the action and its course — turns upon 
the King’s immoderate affection for Gaveston, we nowhere 
karn the reason, the motive for this passion ; wo can 
scarcely guess what the King finds in him so worthy of 
affection, or what it is that so irresistibly attracts him 
towards this coarse, uneducated, and heartless man. 
In so far the development of the action is, so to say, 
built on air. How utterly devoid of motive is the 
conduct of the rebellious barons, who first force the 
King to banish the detested favourite, and then allow 
thoimsolvos to be persuaded by the Queen and Mortimer 
to consent to his recall, swearing loyalty and obedience to 
their King, and yet, before Gaveston has returned, and 
kr no reason whatever, mortally offend the King and 
renew the quarrel at the first appearance of Gaveston — 
this wearisome quarrel being carried on throughout only 
by mutual abuse, threats, and rhodomontade I The conduct 
of the King — his boasting of his loyal power, of which at 
the next moment ho acknowledges that it is 'wholly power- 
less as opposed to that of the barons, — the manner in which 
ho, without apparent reason, abuses the Queen, and directly 
aft ‘rwards, upon a hint of Gaveston, entreats her forgive- 
ness - i.s so childish, that it would require some special 
psychological evideme to render it intelligible in hn 
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ordinary iran, and is. therefore, doubly unintelligible in 
a king. Rent, the King’s brother, is equally irresolute, 
and as weak and as unintelligible a character ; at first he 
takes his brother’s part, but suddenly, for no appnrent 
reason, joins tlie rebel lords, is made a prisoner .with 
some of the latter, escapes to France, and on his return 
makes war upon his o\'n brother with the Queen’s 
assistance; but again, without any reason, changes his 
mind, grieves over the King's defeat, and curses his adver- 
saries. Furilier, how paltry, miserable, and ineftectivo 
is the interview between the Archbishop of L anterbury and 
the rebel barons ! This scene which, although of decided 
importance to the course of the action, is so little lemark- 
able that it merely leaves the impiession of a hurritd 
secondary scene. How unmotived and improbable the 
sudden appearance of the Queen, who, in order to indulge 
in her grief, wanders into the woods, but, as it seems, loses 
herself there, and falls in with the barons, who are in 
negotiation with the Archbishop! How unmeaning, in- 
appropriate, and awkward the following scene, where 
Gaveston joins Kent only to give utterance to the lines : 

‘ ** Edmund, the mighty prince of Lancaster 

That liHtli more earldoms than an nss can bear, 

And both the Mortimers, two goodly men. 

With Guy of Warwick, tliat redoubted kuiglit, 

Are gone towards Lambeth : there let them remain.” 

After which l>oth again quit the stage I How undignified 
and even unworthy of a Gaveston are his last words, iu 
reply to the announcement of his sentence of death : 

** I thank you all, my Lords ! then I perceive, 

That heading is one and hanging is the other, 

And death is all.” 

This would be the answer of a bandit or garrotter, but not 
of a royal favourite, however worthless. 

Now such violations against propriety, against the 
scenic arrangement of the subject-matter, against the 
psychological truth of the characters and the motives ol 
the action are nowhere to be found in the two dramas iu 
question, in spite of their many and great defects in 

Y 2 
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individual points (especially as regards diction). On the 
contrary, we here not only have a greater variety of 
different characters than in any of Marlowe’s plays, but 
these characters, even though drawn but in a sketchy 
manner, and frequently obscure and awkward in the 
expression of their feelings and thoughts (in consequence 
of the corrupt state of the text), are neverthelestf well 
planned, naturally conceived, and speak and act through- 
out in accordance with their natures, xs well as with the 
relations and circumstances in which they are placed ; 
their natural peculiarities also become unfolded with the 
course of the action. The latter develops on the given 
historical basis out of the characters, the interests, the 
motives and aims, the emotions and passions of the 
di amatic personages, with that internal necessity "which 
distinguishes historical truth. The arrangement and the 
succession of the scenes can so readily be surveyed that, 
in spite of tho multiplicity of the events, we never lose 
sight of th(j thread. Tho meaning and significance of tho 
j)oi"ti(m of history which is represented, is not, indeed, 
grasped with sufficient clearness and depth, but, as a 
wli(de, tlio plays manifest a more profound understanding 
of tho Jiistorical subject and the forces forming it, than is 
to ho found in any of Marlowe’s dramas. In short, the 
delineation of tho characters as well as the composition is 
diHudodly superior to Marlowe’s contributions to historical 
drama. 

]\Iori‘ovcr, if Marlowe were the author of tho two plays, 
ho must have written them at the time when he was 
also working at his ‘Massacre* and his ‘Edward II.’ 
For K. Greene wrote his ‘ Groatsworth of Wit ’ (where ho 
quotes a line from ‘Tho True Tragodie *) before the 3rd 
of Septemher, ir)t)2, on which day ho died. Ilciice ‘The 
True Tragodie ’ must have boon on tho boards about the 
middle of that year, probably oven earlier, as Greene 
would only have alluded to a piece that had frequently 
been played and was generally known, if hia thiust was to 
strike homo. And as ‘ The True Tragedio * is but a con- 
tinuation of * Tho First Fart of tho Contention,’ the latter 
was no doubt written before ‘The True Tragedie,* and 
hence cannot well have appeared later than 1591, Ac- 
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cordingly (if mj’' conjecture be accepted) it bad presumably 
appeared on the stage soon after Marlowe’s " Massacre * 
(in Collier’s opinion two years before the latter) ; but at 
all events only a short period of time can have intervened 
between the date of its composition and that of ‘The 
lilas^acre and of ‘ Edward II.* It would be a most re- 
marfiable phenomenon in the history of literature to find 
that A poet, in the same j^eriod of his life, and in the same 
domain of dramatic art, should have produced such dif- 
ferent works, and moreover, the better ones, jtrovions to 
those that are inferior. 

I’lie main point, however, is that in ‘ The First I ’art of 
the Contention,’ and still more s j in ‘ The True Ti agedie,’ 
there occur scenes of which every reader capable of judg- 
ing — if only he is unprejudiced — must admit at a fbst 
glance that they could not possibly have been writien 
by Marlowe. Take, for instance, the description of the 
insurrection of the people headed by , lack Cade at the 
instigation of the Duke of York. In none of Marlowe’s 
dramas have the people been allowed to play any part — in 
fact, he has not written one comic scene; ho did not, as it 
seems, possess any talent for comedy, or pei haijs, in his 
strivings after the grand and the pathetic, despised it, 
considering any admixture of comedy a mere disturbance 
jf the tragic effect. This scene, therefore, I consider so 
im})ortant, so decisive in regard to the point at issue, that 
I give it here, so that the reader, who may not have the 
two old plays at hand, can judge of it hiiiiself: — 

Efiter Jacke Cade, Dicke Butciiku, Rouin, Will, Tum, Hauky, and 
the red, with long staves. 

Cade. Proelaime silence. 

All. Silence. 

Cade. I, John Cade, fo named for my vnliancic — 

Diclce (aside). Or ratlier for stealing of a Cudo of Sprats. 

Cade. My fatlc r was a Mortemor. 

Dicke (aside). He was an lionest man and a good Brickluyi r. 

Cade. My mother came of tlie Brases. 

iVill (aside). Sho was a PeiUer's daughter indeed, and sold i> any 
lases. 

Robin {likewise). And now being not able to occupie her furd 
pao.ke, she washes ljuckes up and down ihe country. 

Cade. The refore I am honourably boruo. 
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/Tarry (aside). 1, for the fiel I i» liononrable; for he was borne under 
the hedge; for his futlier hod no house but the Gage 

Cade 1 am able to enduie much. 

George {aside). That s true, I know he can endure anything. For 
I Itave seen him whipt two market days together. 

Cade. I hare neither sword nor fire. 

Wilf (attiflfi) lie need not feare the sword, for his coate is of proofe. 

Ji.ehe But inetliinks lie should feare tlie fire being so often burnt 
in tin.' hand for stealing of sheepe. ^ 

Cade, Tlierefore 1x3 hnive, for your Captain is ®nd vowes 

ref »nuniii,n r you sh .11 have s<‘ven h:.lf-penny loaves for a penny, and 
I! tliree hoopt pot shall have ten h(K)(X3s, and it shall be felony to 
(iri k Hinall heero, and if I be king, ns king I will be — 

AU. (i(xl sjive your niaiestie. 

C ale. I thanke you, good pe(»ple, you shall all eate and drinke ot 
my .'Core, amd go all in my liv« rie, and weele have no writing but the 
sr.iro and the tally, and there sltall be no luwcs but such as come from 
my m .nth. 

l irhe (aside). We shall have sore laws then, for he was thrust into 
tin mouth the other day. 

George. I, and stinking law too, for his breath stinks so, that one can- 
not abide it. 

Enter Will with the Clarke of Chattam. 

Will. Oh Captiiine, a prvze. 

Cade. Who’se that. Will? 

Will. Tim Clarke of Chtdtain, he can write and reade and caste 
aco<^unt, I took hinoi sotting a boyos ooppies, and ho has a booke in 
his pocket with red Icvteis. 

(hide. Sonnes, hots a conjurer, bring him hither. Now sir, what’s 
your nnme? 

Clarke. Emanuell, sir, and it shall please you. 

Jtieke. It will go hard witli you, I t an tell you, fur they use to write 
that oth top of lutb rs. 

C ide. And wlint tlo you use to write your name? Or do you as 
aniicii'iit forefatlicrs have done, use the score and the 'I’nlly? 

Clarke. Nay, true sir, I prai.se God I have been so well brought up, 
that I can write mine owr.o name. 

Cade. Oh he's confost, go hang him with his penny inkhorno about 
his necko. 

Exit one with the Clarke. Enter Tom. 

Tome. Cnptnine, Newest, iicwoh. Sir Humphrey Stafford and his 
broiher arc ooroming with the kings j)Ower, and mean to kill us all. 

Cade. Let them come, bees but a Knight is he? 

Tom. No, no, liecs but a knight. 

Cade. Why then to (H|uali him, ilo make myselfo knight. Knr ele 
do vu John Mortoiner, liisu up Sir John Mortemer. Is theje auy nu ro 
of them that lie knights? 

Tom. I, bis brother. 

<\ide. [He knights Dickr Bctchkr). Tlien knoele down Doke 
Buulier, Kiso up Sir Dickc Butcher. Now sound up the drumme, ‘Ac. 
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This and the other scenes where Cade and his ooni« 
panions appear, show such marked affinity with the 
sarcastic and humorous tone in which Shakspeare de- 
scribes the people and allows them to express themselves 
(for instance, in ‘ Julius Cmsar,’ ‘ Coriolanus,* ‘ Henry IV./ 
anS ‘‘Jlenry V.’), and are so entirely different from any- 
thing^n Marlowe’s pieces, that if no^ written by Shaks- 
peare, still less can they have come from Marlowe’s pen. 
Just as much in the st^ le of Shakspeare, and therefore as 
little in that of Marlowe, is the parting-scene between the 
Queen and Suffolk, the account of the death of Cardinal 
Winchester, the soliloquies of Henry VI., and more par- 
ticularly the murder of Homy, and the famous monologue 
(J am myself cUme) of Richanl, afterwards the Third. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

‘Tnc riRST PART OP THE CONTENTION' AND * THE TRUE 
TRAGEDiE * — continued* 

Ik, after what has been said in onr last chapter, impartial 
criticism cannot possibly consider the above two plays as 
belonging to Marlowe, and still less as the works of Greene, 
Poelo, or Lodge, why may they not have been written by 
Sliakspcare ? 

Malone was only consistent with his own views when, 
after having unhesitatingly denied that Shakspeare had 
any share in ‘ The First Part of the Contention ’ and in 
‘ I’lie True 'rragedio/ ho also refused to acknowledge him 
as the author of the throe parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ The fol- 
lowing are Malone’s reasons for his view which, in all 
essential points, is still adhered to by English critics, who 
accordingly agree with him in rejecting the plays. In 
the first place they are said to be in every respect too bad 
and unworthy of Shakspeare. I, on iny part, deny this 
with the fullest conviction, and await the proof whicli has 
not yet been adduced, either by Malone or any otlier 
critic. It is true, that compared with Shakspeare’s later 
masterpieces, with ‘Richard II.,’ with ‘Henry IV.,’ etc. — 
hut only with these — the t'^o ydavs do seem imperfect, and 
to present such groat defects as to fall far into the shade. 
The more important of these defects have already been 
pointed out on p, ‘2(>4. The characters are drawn in too 
sketchy a inanin r, the figures do not stand out with suffi- 
cient fulness and roundness, the meaning and significance 
of the historical facts have not been clearly enough grasped 
and exi)lainecJ ; the poet was not yet capable of throwing 
life into the historical subject; the composition, therefore, 
was hard and stiff, mechanically put together rather 
than organically arranged, and the action not clearly and 
thoroughly motived; the dialogue runs too fn^quoutly 
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into that play upon antitheses and points (in imitation of 
Italian writers) where verse corresponds to verse, and line 
to line, and is occasionally spun out to excess (for instance 
in the scene between King Edward and Lady Grey, part 
iii., act iii. 2). Still, all these defects do not prove what 
hap been inferred from them ; and, in the first place, it is 
wr(jng to compare these pla\s with Shakspeare’s later 
masterpieces. As the^r«^ experiment of a young poet in 
the difficult domain of historical drama, they show such 
eminent talent, and so far surpass all dramas on his- 
torical subjects previouahf written, that no work of the 
same date can in any way etjual them, at all events none 
have hitherto been pointed out. 

3Ialono furtlier misses what he calls ‘ Shakspearian 
passages,’ that is, those brilliant passages where the fulness 
of .'^hakspcarc s genius relieves itself in sudden flashes. I 
have already pointed out some passages of this kind, for in- 
tttance, liichard's well-known and deeply significant words : 
I am myself alone; but, upon the whole, they certainly 
do occur less frequently than in Shakspearo’s later works. 
However, to some extent, this can be accounted for by 
the fact that the plays describe a portion of history 
which, being wholly wanting in gicat and eminent 
characters, as well as in ethical motives and important 
aims, offered but little opportunity fur higher flights 
of thought. Ihit Malone’s objection again more par- 
ticularly overlooks the fact that the plays aio the first 
attempts of a young poet, and that even genius does not 
sparkle and shine purely from within itself, but that — 
like the poorest of minds — it requires development, both 
schooling and training. Shakspeare did not receive this 
training till he came to London, and moreover had, at 
the same time, to endeavour to make all possible good use 
of his talent in order to obtain the necessaries of life. 
It was not IShakspo.ire’s good fortune, like Goethe, to 
enter upon his artistic career with a well-prepared mind 
and ample moans, and yet even in Goethe’s Mitschukliyen 
aiid in his Lame des Verliehten, there is as little trace of 
those flashes of genius of which we have such an abundance 
in his later works. 

The smaller the number of the * Shakspearian jiassages,* 
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the more nunieroiiK, in Malone's opinion, are the devia- 
tions from historical truth, and these are said to be inoro 
numerous, and more imj)ortant than bhakspeare has 
elsewhere ventured to make. But Malone urges more 
especially those contradictions (already cursorily men- 
tioned) between the first part of ‘ Henry VI/ and the two 
following p!n ts,and between the last part and ‘ Itichard III/ 
However, apart from the fact that, as Malone himself 
elsewhere * points out, similar differences and deviations 
occur in all of Shakspeare’s other dramas, the censured 
contradictions, as already said, refer to such unimportant, 
secondary circumstances, that the poet — who wrote for 
a sympathetic audience and not for critical readers — 
did not reciuire to pay any regard to them. They can 
moreover, in some degree, bo explained by the fact that the 
first part of ‘Henry VI/ was probably a subsequent 
addition to the other two parts, and that all three parts 
are, as regards date, separated from ‘ Bichard III.* by 
a longer space of time than is generally assumed. Never- 
theless, it is again true that in ‘Henry VI/ we find 
more numerous deviations from the historical authorities 
which Shakspeare made use of than in his later historical 
plays. But apart from the fact that, as already 
observed,! Malone and his successors, down to Courtenay 
and Gervinus, have accused Shakspeare of inaccuracies 
and deviations of which ho was not guilty, the historical 
subject in the present cases absolutely demanded a freer 
treatment, if it was to be brought successfully into a 
dramatic form. And if Shakspeare, in making use of this 
licence, has occasionally exceeded the demand required and 
allowed by the law of the historical drama — ^which, how- 
ever, has not been proved — ^this again was owing to a want 
of exporiance, a want of mental and artistic culture; in 
short, it was his youthful immaturity that prevented 
him from penetrating into, and artistically mastering 
the traditional subject in such a manner as to conform 
to the laws of dramatic form without making considerable 
alterations. 

• Recd*8 Shakspeare, t. xiv. p. 224 f. 236 f. 

t See voL ii. p. 287 f. 
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Accordingly, of all Malone’s arguments there remain 
only those concerning the language and versification. 
Here Malone is perfectly right, in so far as the diction 
in ‘ Henry VI/ is more obsolete, the rhythm of 
the verse more prosaic, rhymes of less frequent occur- 
rence, and — wo add — tlie language in general of a dr3’^er, 
more colourless and more unpoetical character, even than 
in tlioso plays which aro acknowledged to be among 
Shakspearo’s earliest works ; in fact, as Dyce • says, the 
two plays aro written ‘ in the manner of an older school/ 
But this re;nark, far from proving their spuriousness, 
speaks rather in favour of theii genuineness. I have 
already shown that ‘ The First Part of the Contention * 
was brought upon the stage, at latest, in 1591, and 
that ‘The True Tragedie,* which was a well-known 
piece in 1592, must have directly followed it. Hence, 
in whatever connection the two play's may be placed 
with the second and third parts of ‘Henry VI.,’ the 
trilogy bearing this title must be roekoned among the 
earliest works of Shakspeare ; and the above-mentioned 
peculiarities of the language prove only that they 
were probably written even before 1591. At all events 
— and this is undisputed and indisputable — if they were 
written by Shakspeare, they were his fii at attempts in 
historical drama. Now, as I think, it would be far more 
aBtoni>hing and would offer more occasion for doubt, ii 
the early works of young Shakspeare — who, as already’ 
said, had in London to make up for his want of school 
training and to pursue his artistic studies — had not 
followed the best and favourite models of his day, and if 
his plays had not been written in the mannei- of the ‘ older 
school * which ho found existing. For instance, a painting 
said to ho hy Kafaelle and belonging to as early a date as 
1500, would, hy every connoisseur, at onoo be declared to 
be spurious, were it to show no trace of Perugino’s style, 
and simply the characteristics of the mature KafaeDo. 
Now as Peru gi no was Kafaelle s model, so Marlowe and 
Greene — who towards 1590 wore the most popular 


* In bis Chronology of SluikspeAru*s plciya. 
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dramatic poets — were doubtless the masters whom youii^ 
Shakspeare took as his models. In fact, ‘ Titus Aiidroni- 
cue,’ to which the plays under discussion show unmis- 
takable resemblance— not only in spirit and character, 
but also in language and versification — exhibits even 
greater affinity to Marlowe’s stylo. And if this affinity 
to the ‘older schoor is more distinctly apparent in ‘ 'J’itus 
Andronicus* than in those plays universally acknovvle<^ged 
to be Shakspeare’s youthful works, it is to bo accounted 
for simply by the fact that all the other pieces were 
comedies^ in regard to which Shakspearc did uot find any 
such generally recognised or ’.vorthy models as wt-ro 
presented by Marlowe for tragedy and history. It may 
also be that youmj Shakspearc felt that historical truth — 
which from the first he had respected more than his 
prcdecessoi-s — demanded that in a hi^torical play, the 
language should not differ too much from that of his 
historical authority, and that poetical embellislimcntsj 
high-s(junding and pathetic diction should be nuxiei ated ; 
ill short, that historical truth called for a more antique and 
subdued colouring. On the other hand, the circumstance 
of the plays so directly following the older siihool, and in 
])art, then fore, bearing some of its faults, might have been 
the moans of preserving their antique character. After 
Shakspearo had added the first part to the last two parts 
of In'! ‘ Henry VI.,’ which were probably written last, — as 
may bo assumed from the appearance of ‘ The First Fart 
of the Contention ’ and ‘ 'I’he True Tragodie ’ — these plays, 
being greatly eclipsed by ‘Eichard III.,’ ‘Eichard II.,’ 
and ‘ Henry IV.,’ etc., may no longer have proved so 
attractive on the stage, although, as y)opular pieces with 
the multitude, they were doubtless still often performed 
during the first ton years of the century. Shak. peaie, 
accordingly, may not have found either outward or inward 
occasion to make the ‘ adicyons ’ and revisions which in 
those days it was customary to make when a play was 
revived, .and which doubtless he bestowed uj)on the 
majority of the works belonging to the first period of his 
]Ku*tical cared*, but which were difficult to make without 
completely r< jonstructing the whole play. This is why. 
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as I think, there are no quartos of the three parts of 
‘Henry VJ./ and indeed why there never were any, 
for there is no mention of them among the entries at 
Stationers' Hall. They probably ceased to be i)erformed, 
at a later day, on Shakspeare's own stage, whereas the 
second and third parts which, in the form of ‘ The First 
Fart of the Contention,* and of ‘The True Tragedie,* 
had come into the possession of the Earl of Pembroke’s 
cofhpany, may still have been frequently given on 
this inferior stage and have found acceptance with its 
public. 

The last-mentioned circumstance leads to the consider- 
ation of the external reasons why Bhakspearo may be 
considered the author of the two plays. As regards 
the three parts of ‘Henry Vi.,’ they are externally as 
well authenticated as any other play bearing Shakspeare’s 
name. Hcminge and Condell have unhesitatingly and 
unconditionally admitted them into their edition of 
Bhakspeare’s works (the well-known folio of 1623), 
although they might easily have expressed their doubts 
that the plays had only been remodelled by Bhakspeare. 
Ilemingo and Condell were friends and companions of 
Bhakspeare’s, to whom, in his will, ho left small sums of 
money for the purchase of rings; they had acted with 
him for many years, and no doubt oven in Shakspeare’s 
own plays ; hence they ought and must have possessed 
accurate and authentic knowledge of his works. It is 
also evident that they did not aot either carelessly or 
thoughtlessly as regards the collection of the materials 
for their edition of the poet’s works. For not only did 
they not accept any of those pieces in which it is per- 
fectly clear that Bhakspeare had no share — although 
6C ne of these, as we shall ])re8ently see, were printed with 
his name in full on the title-page — but they also left out 
plays which had a strong claim to be considered genuine 
and which likewise had been publicly ascribed to him 
•during his own lifetime ; their reason for acting thus may 
have been because they were nevertheless doubtful as to the 
Origin of the plays, — perhaps, however, because they had 
simply forgotten them, as in the case of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida.’ In addition to the testimony of Heminga- 
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and OondeU, Shakspeare himself bears witness to tho 
three parts .>f ‘ Henry VL* being his own; in tho epilogue 
to ‘ Henry V.* he hays : 

** Henry the Sixth, in infant btin(!s crown'd king 
Of France and England, did this king succeed ; 

Whose state so many had the managing. 

That they lost Franco, ati<l made his England bleed: 

Which nit unr stage hath slntwn ; and, /or their sake 
In your fair mind:! let this acceptance take.” 

I'lio plural their, at the same time, proves that several 
plays roinescnting tho reign of Henry VI. had been 
jniHiinted to tho public. Hence it is not only the first 
j»}i t— which Collier concedes to him — hliakspeare here 
declares all three parts to bo his. It would bo more than 
htrauge if the poet, in tho above words, had meant to 
claim a favonraVde reception for his work because the 
work of another had previously mot with public favour, 
or, what is tho same thing, if he had referred to plays of 
which only a very small portion had been bis own work. 
Hut even supposing thc.t iShakspea^e, in tho above 
passage, was not speaking in his own name, but in that 
of the stage and theatrical companies generally, it would 
iiovei theloss bo equally strange if reference were made to 
]days which had originally belonged to other companies, 
in order to recommend to the public a new piece belong- 
ing to Shakspeare’s own companv.* 

Hut, it scorns to mo, tho chief ciicumstanco which is 
usually brought forward in opposition to Shakspeare’s 
l)eing the author of ‘ The First Part of tho Contention ’ and 
of ‘ The True Tragedie,’ in reality speaks in favour of the 

* In face of those testimonies it is, I think, a matter of little import- 
ance lhat Meres does not mention Henry VL in his LaUadis Tamia. 
Meres only iuleiided, by way of example, to mention those plays of 
SUakBiKjarc's which, according to his judgment, were the best ; pf*rhaps 
ho imiy not have c^msideied tho throe parts of Utnry VI. good enougli 
to figure by the side of Richard III., Richard //., and Henry XV. ; 
perhaps ho may not have remembereti them, as they were not being 
played at the time when he was writing his work ; perhaps— and this 
boemsto me tho most probable supposition— the name oi’ Henry VI. 
dropped out from the list of the dramas meutioikd, in oonsequence 
01 t ^ai'olc'^s maunci in which, os is well known, printing was executed 
10 Uto.4< days. 
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Bnpposition. On the title-page of the old quarto of ‘ 'I’he 
True Tragedie,’ wo find the remark, ‘ as it was feUT^dry 
times acted by the Kight Honourable the Earlo of Poin- 
brooke his servants.* And as both plays are so closely 
connected, it is probable that not only ‘ The True 
Tragedie,* but ‘ The First Part of the Contention ’ also, 
was likewise given by the company of the Earl of 
I'embroke, although the extant prints of the latter piece 
do Hot mention the company by whom it was played. 
Now, if it bo assumed that lK)th plays were written 
by Marlowe or any other jioet, it inevitably follows that 
Shakspeare must in home way have got possession of 
these plays in order to make use of them in tlic second 
und third parts of his ‘Henry VI.,* and liad them 
performed in the Globe or in Plackfriars. But under 
the circumstances of the time -wheie every play became 
the [uoperty of the theatre as soon as it had been accepted 
— lit was generally only by means of a species of fraud 
that possession could be obtained of a play belonging to 
another theatre, especially when the play had met with 
approval and had drawn large audiences. Are wo then 
to suppose that ij>liakspcare had a hand in such viohitions 
of the laws of property? Is it to be assumed that he 
went so far as merely to furnish the stolen plays with 
additions, and then to intimate that tlicy were his own 
works? From all wo know of Sliakspearo*s cliaracter, 
such an hypotliesis would be an insult to the great poet. 
In fact, so far as I remember, there is no instance of 
Shakspearo’s company (the Lord Chamberlain’s players 
whom King James subsequently took into his service, 
and who evidently held a distinguished position among 
their numerous rivals) e^^er having committed such a 
theft. But we do know that a number of IShakspearc’s 
plaj^s were acted on other stages. For it is an autlienti- 
cally established fact that Alleyn, the most eminent actor 
of the Lord Admirars company, had played Lear, 
Fericles, Henry YIII., Romeo, and Othello. The Lord 
Admiral’s company were for some time under the direc- 
tion of Henslowe, and according to his Uiary (p. 35) 
they played in the theatre at Newington Butts in 1594, 
together with the Lord Ohainberlain’s company. Now 
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this same Henslowe was also connected with the company 
of the Earl of J'einhroke; at least, under the 23rd of 
October, 15<l7 (p. 103), he says that he purchased for 
forty shillinjis the manuscript of a new piece for the 
servants of the Lord Admiral and the Earl of Pem- 
broke. Why then may not * The First Part* of the 
Contention ’ and ‘ The 'i’riie Tragedie ’ also have, right- 
fully or wrongfulh, come into the pos'-ession of the Earl 
of roinbroke’s comj»any ? There is, of course, alwajBs the 
possibility of their having been obtained lawfully. How 
ever, it is more probable fl>ev w»rH unlawfully acquired'; 
at all events this supposition is supported by the condi- 
tion in which the two plays have come down to us, and 
of which wo shall directly have to speak. 

I have, however, still to meet another objection raised 
against Shakspoarc, and which at the same time forms the 
starting-()oint to the whole controversy. Namely, R, 
Greene, in the well-known passage in his ‘Groatsworth 
of Wit,’ accuses young Shak.s])eare of having beautified 
himself in the feathers of others. This assertion, it has 
Ix en, thought, could not have been altogether unfounded, 
and as Greene on the same occasion quotes a line fn)m 
‘ The True Tragedie ’ or the third purt of ‘ Henry VI.,* 
it has been thought that Greene evidently referred to 
these plays, and mentioned them as the cm-pus delicti in 
question. I, on my pa^ t, cannot conceive why Greene’s 
accusation might not have l)eon wanting in real founda 
tion. At all events, Chottle, the publisher of Greene’s 
pamphlet, says in a passage in his ‘ Kinde Hart’s Dream,’ 
of Shakspeare : ‘ The other, whom at that time I 
did not so much spare as since I wish I had (by omit- 
ting and correcting some of Greene’s remarks), because 
mys(*lf have seen his demeanour no less civil than he was 
excellent in the quality he professes ; besides, divers men 
of worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, 
which argues his honesty,, and hi', facetious grace in 
writing, that approves hi» art.’ Chettle, therefore, had 
obviously OQine to the conviction that Greene’s assertion 
>vaB uufrue, or at least improved or much exaggerated. 
Still, although Greene may be supposed to have had some 
reason for his accusation, I nevertheless think that the 
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in'erence from his own words is precisely the contrary of 
what has been concluded from them in regard to the I'oint 
in question. For, after having warned his associates 
(Marlowe, Lodge, and others) that they miglit all bo 
forsaken by those who now admired them — as had been 
in his own case — he adds : ‘ Yes, trust tliem not ; for 
there is an upstart crow, beautified loith our feathers, that, 
with ^lis Tujres heart wrapt in a player's hide, supposes ho 
is as well able to bombast out a blanko- verso as tlie best 
of you, and being an absolute Johannes-fac-totuin, is in 
his ownc conceit the only Shak-scono in a country.’ The 
substance and form of these words prove, first of all. tint 
they proceeded from an invidious spiiit of envy and ill- 
will, and consequently do not deserve full credit. Tlicy 
further prove that Shakspeare, although still young (an 
upstart crow), already ranked high as a dramatic poet, 
and that ho had worked in all the branches of dramatic 
art (an absolute Johanncs-factotum), and accordingly 
must have also written historical dramas. Now which 
were these plays Greene points them out so distinctly, 
that there can bo no doubt about the question. For 
the words ‘ with his Tigre’s heart wrapt in a player's 
hide are taken from ‘ The True Tragedio,’ wliore wo 
have tliom in the following form : ‘ Oh Tyger's hart 
wrapt in a woman’s hide ’ (spoken by the captive lJuko 
of York, who is cruelly insulted and aggrieved by Queen 
Margaret). Moreover, this line occurs not only in ‘ 'rho 
True Tragedie,' but also in the same pa8^•age in the third 
part of ‘ llenry VI.’ The quotation is well chosen. It 
proves, in fact, that Shakspeare was able to bombast out 
a blank-verse as well as Marlowe, Peele, and Lodge. For 
pot only the line itself, but the whole speech of the Duke, 
shows distinct traces of that highflown, pathetic mode of 
expression wliich is characteristic of JMarlowo’s school, 
anti which was followed by young fcJhakspearo even 
though in a moderated form, and but in occasional 
instances. On the other hand, the quotation would lose 
all its point, as well as all its sense, were it not taken 
from' a work of Shaksj)eare’s, but from one belonging to 
Marlowe or even Greene. And yet this very line is 
supposed to prove that ‘The True Tragedio* was not 
VOL. II. z 
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written l>y Shakspeare. Suck perversity, unless seen at 
once, is beyond argument. I shall therefore only draw 
attention to the fact that Greene, who obviously had no 
very J'riendly feeling towards Shakspeare, would assuredly 
have conic forward in a very different manner, had be 
been able to accuse him of having appropriated whole 
plays which had originally been published by himself or 
one of his friends — a theft of which Shakspeare .would 
have been guilty liad ho, in the manner described above, 
made use of ‘The First Part of the Contention' and of 
‘ '1 he I'riie Tragedie,’ for the second and third parts of his 
‘ Henry VI.’ The words ‘beautified with our feathers’ — 
whetlier the chai ge is founded or unfounded — can there- 
fore only signify what, in fact, is their natural sense, 
that Shakspeare had borrowed single epithets, phrases, 
images, and perhaps even a few lines from Greene’s or 
from Marlowe s dramss.'*' Dyce has, indeed, pointed out 
some few lines in ‘ The First Part of the Contention * and 
in ‘The True 'JVagodio’ which possess more or less ro* 
sf‘mblance to ])assagos in Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II.,’ and 
wlii(5h, accordingly, a selfish and jealous author might 
Iiavo regarded as stolen property. However, in my 
Of union, it is certainly douhtfiil whether ‘Edward 11.’ 
did not ap])ear after ‘ The First Part of the Contention ’ 
and ‘ ’i’ho True Tragodie,’ and whether, therefore, it was 
not IMarlowo tliat might bo accused of the plagiarism, 
lie that as it may, Grcoiic's testimony is a new proof that 
tShakspoaro was the aiitlior of the two plays, even though 
not in their prestmt form. 

There are still a few circumstances to be mentioned 
wliieli are not exactly of much weight, and yet not un- 
deserving of consideration. The tw^o plays in question 
wore first print ed in I. 594 and 1595, and were republished 
in 1()0(). In all tlieso editions the name of the author is 
suppressed. Marlowe liad died as early as 159 > ; accord- 
ingly, had ho been the author it is difficult to sec why his 
(^elel)rated name should have been withheld Avhen it is 
given in the old edition of his ‘ Faustus,’ although this 

* Did not Slinkspearc subsoqnently, wlien at the ];eigbt of his 
po ti*’ o(d(*brity, introduce a witches* song from Middleton's drama. 
The W'dch^ into iiis MadbeUh! 
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piece contained ‘ adicyone * made by the hand of anotlier, 
Kow Shakspeare lived till ho, thorefore, could have 

protested against tlie publication of a xvork under his 
name, the possession of which the publisher had acquire' I 
by unlawful means, and the print of which gave the 
original in a mutilated and corru])t form. The possibility 
of such a protest no longer existed after IShakspeare’s 
death, and, lo! in the 3 "oar 1(119, a new edition of the 
two ijlajs actuall}’’ appeared with Sliaks]>caro‘s name in 
full on the titl -page, and enlarged b}" additions from the 
second and thiid parts of ‘Henry VI.** This fresh 
proof is again supported b}’^ an entiy in the {Stationers* 
registers; under the date of April i9th, 1(502, wo have 
the following remark: ‘Thom. Pavier: l\y assignment 
fi’uiii *J'h. Millington (the publisher of the editions of 
1594-95 and K'OO), salvo jure cujuscunque: the First and 
Se«.‘ond Parts of Heniy A"I., two books.’j* This entry, 
evidently refrs to our two plays, the first of which is 
always called ‘ The First I\art of the Contention,’ and 
both of which, in the edition of 1(119, wore couquised 
under the title of ‘ 'The ivhole Cjontentiou between tlio twi; 
famous Houses of Lancaster and York,* by the same Tli. 
I’avior who had received them from JMillington. Tlie 
fact of their being called, in the cntiy, the first and 
second parts of ‘ Henry VI.* can hardly rest upon a mere 
‘mistake,* as llaliiwell thinks. It is doubtless mine 
probable that Shakspeare's tlirco tragedies (after the first 
part had been added) had leiig been established at the 
different theatjcs under their ]iresent titles, and that — as 
Th. Pavier was well aware — ‘ The 15irt of the (.Conten- 
tion * and ‘The True Tragedie ’ were originally written 
by Shakspeare, and now formed the second and third 
parts of his ‘Henry VJ.’; hence, in his remark on tlio 
title-page, Pavier expressed himself more ]>riclly, and 
without considering the inaccuracy'' it coutaiuod, desig- 
nated them as ‘the first and second parts of Henry Vi.* 
Wo now come to the question, In what relation do they 
two l>lays, if originally Shakspearc*s works, stand to the 
bcc'ond and third parts of ‘ Henry VI. ? Al. Schmidt is 


♦ Compare Halliwell, I e p. 10 f. 
t Halliwell, p. 7. 

z 2 
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of opinion that t le ‘ First Part of tho Contention* and 
‘ The True Tragcdie* in Millington's edition are nothing 
but piratical editions of the two last parts of ‘Henry VI/ 
giving Shakspeare’s text in the mutilated and corrupt 
form which it may have received from being taken down 
from tho mouths of tho actoi s by a bad short-hand writer, 
Schmidt * goes on 1o say : “ There is here no question of a 
free imitation which, by the introduction of new gitmpings, 
ny giving greater dcj>tli to tho motives and by raising 
tlio substance of the ideas, would make the work of one 
author the property of another. I'ho whole economy and 
arrangement of the scenes in Millington’s plays, tho 
whole plan and development of the characters are the 
same as in Shakspoaro ; nay, even tho greater portion of 
tho lines correspond word for word. The diiference is 
only that in Millington sometimes a series of lines is 
wanting, sometimes the expressions in single instances 
somewhat different ; gaps, however, as well as deviations 
are, with but few exceptions, of that sort that they could 
scarcely liave been tho work of a half'cducated person, 
much loss of poets such as Marlowe or Greene. It is only 
])roju(Ucod criticism that could ignore the fact that we 
have hero to do with pirated editions of Sliakspcare's plays, 
jumbled together from hurried notes and awkward sup- 
plementary passages. It would not have been difficult, 
even without the aid of stenography, to have obtained 
complete possession of tho plays — which existed only in 
tho form of stage manuscripts — by appointing two or 
Boveral short-hand wiiters, or otherwise making use of 
tho repeated performances of tho i>lays. But Millington 
^eems to have avoided this trouble and expense. Ho 
probably employed but one writer, whom he oonuuissioned 
to direct his attention chiefly to tho arrangement of the 
dialogue of the plays, and for this purpose to take special 
note of tho beginnings of the speeches and of any striking 
words from tho middle of them. Accordingly, almost 
invariably wo find that tho first lines of the conversations 
correspond, and that the deviations and omissions are to 
be found more in the course of the speeches. Where the 

* In his Introduction to Henry F/., Part 2, in the Shakepeare-Ueber' 
Mizutig der Di.ut$chen Shaksp^-GeseUschuft, vol. iil. p. 7 C 
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conversations changed rapidly, and the pen conld not 
follow, the dialogue is abridged in the most remarkable 
manner.* It is also clear in what way the whole edition 
was made ; the person employed by Millington cannot 
have been any literary celebrity, but in fact an ignoramus, 
not even acquainted with iambic rhythm, and who, when 
filling up passages, generally turned simi)le prose into 
lines vwitien as verse ; neither can he have understood 
Latin, and had, therefore, to leave out Shakspeare’s Latin 
quotations; further, ho has shown himself ignorant of 
English history, and made histoiical errors such as could 
not possibl^’^ liave originated with ]\l{irlowe or Greene, 
much less witli Shakspeare.f Where this short hand 
writer makes an attempt to fill up an omission from his 
own memory or out of his own liead, he docs so, at best, 
with the most miserable commonplaces, not rarely with 
pure nonsenso.J When these are not at his command, he 
puts passages with no sort of connection side by side, 
passages such as no person in their senses would put 

* “ Compare the swiie where Simpcox appeors (ii. 2), aucl the first 
introduction of Jack Cade ** (iv. 2). 

t ‘‘ In net ii.2, of The Fint Fart of the Contention, where the Duke of 
York’s title to the crown is expl.iiiie«l, Salisbury confounds the Duke with 
Ho;^er Mortimer, and causes the former to be kept prisoner and to bo 
killed by Glondower. In the same scene, Warwick’s urmorial crest 
(a b. ar cJiaiiied to a stake) is chanjjjed into ‘ the bear, environed with 
ten tliousainl rofr^ed staves ! ' The Queen, in parting from Suflblk, wiys : 
‘I’ll have an Jris that slinll find tine out.’ Millington’s employe 
turns the word into Irish 

i “ In ihe Jjunting-acene with hawks (act ii. 1) Shakspearo makes 
King Hcuiy say: — 

* See how Gol in all his creatures works 

Yea man and birds are fain of climbing high.’ 

It is evident that the first of these lines might have been written by 
a poet — wliother he were called Greene, Shakspeare, or by any otlu r 
name — to introduce a general oliservatifin sucli as is contained in the 
second line. In 'Hie First Fart of ihe Contention, however, tlie ])assug 0 
I'UUB thus:— 

* How w'DaderfuI the Lord’s works are on earth, 

' Even in these silly creatures of His hands ! 

Uncle Gloster, how high y<iui* hawk did soar. 

And on a sudden souc’d the partridge down.’ 

Only^an ignomnt plagiarist could have thus mutilated the passage.* 
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together.* The onler of the scenes he, as a rule, gives 
correctly — (this is a point which cannot have given him 
any great trouble)— but where sjtecial attention tiras 
reqniioJ as regaids tlic entrance or exit of the personages, 
th<n*o is no lack of extraordinary confusion.t In short, 

* “ Wo C' nfino oursolvca to giving a single, but peculiarly instructive 
exnnipic, Icing convinced that it wdl iuUy sulticc to Cstiiblish the 
rca•lc^^s jndgfin nt, Wu beg him carefully to iea<l iho sptec^ of the 
DucIk' s of (llohtor, in act ii. 1, where she is trying to arouse the 
Duke's jiTijhiiioii. In The First Part of the Contention the same passage 
takes the foil iwliig form: 

‘ Wliyr (Irodpe my lord like over-riponeci corn, 

Hanging lh(i head at Cenrh's plcnteoui^ load? 

Whai SL'c’st thou, Duke Humphrey? King lltuiry’s crown? 
lioju h at it, and if thine arm he too short, 

Mine shall lengthen it. Art not thou a prince, 

Uncle to the king, anil his protector? 

Tlien what shouldst thou lack that might content thy mind?* 

That even the very worst of poets could not have written such in* 
ccdicrc'iit slulF, reciuin s no proof. But if wo transport oursilves (in 
imagiu,.tuni) into Hhakspenre’s tlioatro and look over the writer's 
sliouJcler, wo shall from this one instance got an insight into the whole 
history of the origin of Millington's plays. — The writer takes down 
tile lii>t tw'o lines; he tlicn becomes uneomfoi table, for in din'cting 
his full attention to these ho has lust the Duehos^'s next words. While 
he was writing, four el her lines hod been Hpotceu, w'hicli ore indeed 
absolutely neces.'iury for the comuction of the.'^o folhiwiiig, but ho 
simply leaves them out. Tlu n he sets his pen to work with the words : 
‘What see'.-t tlieu* ete., but again lo-cs three linos, till lic comes to 
‘ Ui'ach at it.' While taking note of the image ‘ if thine arm bo too short, 
iniiio shall lengthen it,’ he unfortunately misses tiie end of tlio speech. 
Now as tlie close of every speech is well known to bo its most indis- 
pensable and last part, the writi-r tiiereibre mokes one of his own, 
and moreover in such a manner os to contradict all that had been 
previiiusly .‘^aid, inasmuch as he makes the ai)pi al to tlie Duke's 
amlitiou end witli the words: ‘Tlien wluit shoiddst thou lack that 
luiglit content thy mind?* — (^(;t us look at tlio other .-ideof the question, 
os it appe ars to Malone and Dyee, that is, Slrnkspcaro engaged in 
turning Millingtons nonsense into intelligil>le and genuine poetry 
by interpcialions I In doing this ho would have ^et himself a ta.'^k 
Bueh as is sometimes given in schools, where entin ly opposite id* as 
are set before the scholars, who are then re<iuiiod to put them togerher 
in the form of a narrative or e.ssay. Such a task might possibly soine- 
tiuiiS bo demanded of young persons by a j)edagogue, but sun ly uo 
sensible person w'ould ever set himself sueh n piece of work.” 

t ‘Compare the scene whore the petition is pn seated, and where 
the Queeu boxes the ears of the Duchess, ii\ Shakspearc, act i. 3, with 
the same scene iu The First Part oj Vie Contention* 
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the plagiarism is here so a lekward, that it could not deceive 
any, except those who find it a confirmation of their own 
prejudiced opinions.” 

It is a great satisfaction to me that so excellent a 
Shakspearian scholar as Al. Schmidt unreservedly agrees 
with my view. I believe that I was the first to offer the 
opinion * that the text of Millington‘s editions of ‘ The 
First tart of the Contention ’ and of ‘ The True Tragedie * 
could not possibly have been based either upon the author’s 
manuscript, or upon the original stage manuscript. Fcir 
there occur numerous passages which had eAddently been 
written in blank verse by the poet, but which, owing to 
having been mutilated, were printed as prose, and, con- 
versely, passages which had been written as prose (such 
as the above-quoted interview between Cade and his 
comrades) which appeared ]>rinted as verse ; besides tliis, 
in many cases words have been omitted and the iliytlim 
destroyed, and in others again — especially wlicro several 
proper names were mentioned in succession — tlie lines of 
the verse have been completely coirupted. 

Yet 1 do not think that the text upon which Milling- 
ton’s editions are based, and which was certainly very 
much disfigured by the short-hand writer, was the text 
of the last two parts of * Henry VI.,’ in the form we now 
have them. This, in the first place, is opposed by tlie 
circumstance that, as already said, in ‘ Tho First Part of 
the Contention’ entire scenes (only a few, it is true) differ 
so completely from the corresponding scenes in the second 
part of ‘Henry VI.,’ that the agi’ecment is, generally 
speaking, only in tho subject. It is further remarkable 
that only tho second and third parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ hj e 
included in the above-mentioned quartos. Why was tliu 
first i)art omitted, and the second part, on tlie title-page, 
called ‘ The First Part of the Contention ’ ? Probably, no 
doubt, because the first part had not yet been written, 
whereas the two other parts, at tlie time, wore already 
among the most popular histories on the public stage, 
and had therefore been unlawfully appro])riated by tho 
Earl of Pembroke’s company. Millington, we may 

• In tho second edition of this book, and more fully in an nrtiela 
X>ntributed to the JaUrhach d, Deataclieh Shahs,- GeseUschaJt^ i. 8 j. 
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•Bsume, had the two pieces printed as they were given 
by Pembroke’s company, probably after he, on his part, 
had obtained possession of a co[>y of the text in an 
illegal manner ; perhaps, however, it was a copy of the 
version played by Pembroke’s company, who may have 
lot Millington have it, because the plays did not belong 
to the company and )iad not cost them anytliiiif^* No 
wonder, therefore, that they were published in a terribly 
mutilated form. The above supposition would also explain 
ihe curious title. The play being called ‘The First I’art 
of the Contention,’ unmistakably points to the fact that 
‘The True Tragodie* was originally called ‘The Second 
Part of the (Contention,* and that it was intentionally re- 
named on its publication, or by Pembroke's company* 
It is ])robable, therefore, that Sliaks)>earo originally pre- 
sented the two plays to the stage under the following 
title : * The lirst ’ and ‘ 'fhe second I'ai t of the (.'ontention,’ 
and that ho did not change it into ‘I'lie first, second, and 
third parts of Henry VI.,’ till ho had written the first 
])art of his ‘ Hoiiry VI.’ And if this first part was not 
written and added till a somewhat later day, then it is 
mon^ than probable tliat he, at the same time, also revised 
or remodelled tlie second or third parts. At what period 
tin’s was done, cannot, of course, bo determined. As, how- 
ever, in my opinion, the second and third parts may have 
a])jiearod on the stage in their first form as ‘ The first and 
second Part of the (Contention,* as early as about 1589-9(h 
1 am inclined to assume that the first part must have 
followed tliem as early as 1591. 

If, in conclusion, wo take in review the series of internal 
and external reasons which sup])ort the supposition of the 
gonuiiu‘ne>s of the three parts of ‘ Henry VI and which, 
thui eibre, speak in favour of yhakspearc's being the author 
of ‘ 1 he First I’art of the Contention ’ and of ‘ The True 
Tragodie,* we shall not bo surprised to find that even the 

* The first quarto of Borneo and Juliet^ nbo, which is likewise 
obviously a piratical e<liti«ii of the yt?ar 151)7, gives ns tlie piny, 
(ueooiiUng to the title-page) ‘ as it liath been often plaid publupn ly, 
by tlie ri);ht hoiiouialtle the I.ordof Hnnsdoii his8cruaTits,’ wher* us tile 
srr.uid qnnrto of loilO wns ‘acted by the right lion .nr.ihle tlia 
C..aiubciiai:ie liis Seruaiit^,' tliat is, by 8hakspeare*a company. 
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prejudice of English critics is gradually beginning to give 
way. It has been overcome by Charles Knight; the 
view taken by Halliweli, who agrees with the editors of 
the Cambridge edition, I can regard only as a covert 
retreat, a mere transition stage. For if they are of the 
opinion tliat ‘ The First l^art of the Contention * and ‘ The 
True 'iVagcdie,* were originally the work of some other 
poel^ but that — as described — they had to a great extent 
been remodelled, improved and augmented by Shaksi)care, 
this very view refutes itself by its incompleteness. ITalli- 
well, it is true, adduces some passages, of which he main- 
tains that they are too bad and too childish to have been 
written by Shakspeare ; in this I perfectly agree with 
him. But if these passages are supposed not to bo corrupt, 
and if the first unknown author whoso property is sup- 
posed to have been tiiken possession of by Shakspeare) 
wrote them in the f<»rm in which they have come down 
to us, why has Shakspeare left them as they were ? Why 
did he not correct them V The answer can only be, because 
he did not consider them bad or childish. And if they 
are so nevertheless, and ho did not feel this to bo the ease, 
then he deserves the reproach of his work being considered 
bad and cliildish, just as much as if he had himself written 
the passages. Jn other W(*r:ls, it is a contradiction to 
declare some passages childish and wholly unworthy of 
Shakspeare, and yet to assume that Shakspeare remodelled 
tlje plays so entirely that they can be regarded as his 
own. Iho only possibility of escaping from this contra- 
diction is to adopt the supposition of German criticism, 
and to assume that the two plays were originally written 
t)y {Shakspeare, as first experiments in the domain of 
historical drama, but that the old (pirated) editions give 
iis the plays in a very distorted and mutilated form. 
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CHAPTEB IIL 

PERICLES. 

From wh it has already been said, it is evident that the 
three pails of ‘Henry VL’ as well as ‘The First Part 
of the Contention ’ and ‘ The True Tragedie ’ — the latter 
conditio^all 3 ^ on account of the corrupt state of their 
text - must bo reckoned among the earliest of Shak- 
Bpeare’s works. Accordingly it is these that have to lie 
taken into consideration in deciding the question as tc 
which of the other jdays, published under Shakspeare’s 
name, may bo regarded as belonging to his youthful pro- 
ductions. * Pericles,* in my opinion, is one of these. 

This play, in spite of its obvious defects (especially 
in composition), is now admitted by many English critics * 
to have probably been a work of Shakspeare’s. Even 
Malone was at first of the same view and had rather 
ably refuted the opinion of Steevens,! who held ‘ Pericles ’ 
to be an older piece which Shakspeare had merely re- 
modelled. It was only subsequently that Malone ado 2 )t(id 
the Steevens* view. This however is but an addi- 
tional proof that Malone, in spite of, or perhaps in con- 
sequence of, his great learning, was incapable of giving 
an impartial and reliable judgment, and that ho was also 
wanting in fine appreciation of the style and the signifi- 
cance of that side of IShakspearo’s poetry which was turned 
towards the Middle Ages. Steevens’ arguments J are, in 
reality, more those of a learned philologist than of an 
sasthetic critic, and unreliable from the very circumstance 
of his comparing ‘ Pericles * only with Shakspeare’s later 
masterpieces, entirely overlooking the fact that the play 
— whether the work of Shakspeare or not — must have 

• Drake, Collier, Charles Knight, Richard Grant Wliite, and others, 
t Uecd’a Shakapearej xxi. 412 f 
X Be«d, 1. c. 3Ud f. 
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been written at a time very far removed from the period 
of Shakspeare’a full maturity. Thus he says : ‘ Bo it first 
observed that most of the chomses in Pericles are written 
in a measure which Shakspeare has not employed on the 
same occasion either in The Winter's Tale^ Borneo and Juliet, 
or in King Henry the Fifth* But ho does not consider that 
the chorus — which is represented by the old poet Gower 
— ^has a very different purpose to answer here from that 
in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and accordingly had to be differ- 
ently treated, and that, if Shakspeare in his ‘ Henry V.’ 
and ‘The Winter’s Tale* had employed it for purposes 
similar to those in ‘ Pericles,’ these plays were probably 
separated fi om the first appearance of ‘ Pericles ’ by an 
interval of several decades; accordingly, the dilfereiit 
treatment of the chorus proves nothing. 

Stcevens further observes : ‘ Very little that can tend 
with certainty to establish or oppose our author s exclu- 
sive right in this dramatic performance, is to bo collected 
from tiie dumh-shom ; for ho has no such in his other plays, 
as will servo to direct our judgment. These in Pericles 
are not introduced (in compliance with two ancient 
customs) at stated periods, or for the sake of adventitious 
splendour. They do not appear before every act, like 
those in Ferrex and Porrex, they are not like those in 
Gascoigne’s Jocaster, merely ostentatious.* I’hoso remarks 
are very true, but again a proof, and moreover a striking, 
almost irrefutable proof, that the drama was written at a 
time when duinb-shows were still in vogue, and that Shak- 
speare, ill his finer, arti.'.tic tact, felt that pantomime, if it 
were to continue in use, must no longer be a mere spectacle, 
but in some way contribute to the development of the 
action, and bo made an integral part of the whole. 
Steevens also argues that the resemblance, which Malone 
maintains to exist, between ‘Pericles* and ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale* is not at all striking, and, in fact, that no such 
parallel passages between it and others of Shakspeare’s 
genuine plays could bo adduced, as many such casts of 
reseniblaiico might bo found between Shakspeare and 
other poets (for instance, with Fletcher in his ‘ 'i’wo Noble 
Kinsmen ’). Steevens thinks that it is only the diction as 
a whole that can be taken into account, and that it diifci'i 
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greatly from that of Shakspeare’s authenticated works, 
inasmuch as, for instance, in no play of Shakspcare’s do 
we find so many ellipses. This is again true, but also 
another proof that Malone was as wrong in appealing to 
‘The Winters Tale' in order to defend ‘ i'ericles,* as 
Steevens was in disputing it by bringing forward some 
of Shakspcare’s later masterpieces. Further, ho makes 
the perfectly correct proposition that ‘ inequalities* and 
wildness cannot l)e received as criterions by which wo are 
to distinguish tlio early pieces of Shakspeare fjom those 
which wore written at a later period but he again forgets 
that this i)roposition tells against himself, inasmuch as 
even in regard to diction ho ought not to liave placed so 
mucli weight uf^on irregularities. Yet ho is right in 
maintaining that the diction in * Pericles ’ differs consider- 
ably from that of Sliakspoare’s earlier works. I’liis is a 
jioint which has been specially emphasised by the more 
recent opj'onents of ‘ 1‘ericlcs* (owing to tlieir better ap- 
preciation of the object of criticism) and demands careful 
con.' i deration, which it shall receive as soon as we have 
finished with Steevens* arguments. 'Idle next I'oason 
wdiich ho adduces in favour of his view, however, scarcely 
dcserve.s refutation. The author of ‘ Pericles,’ he tliinks, 
has, in regard to his subject-matter, followed his authority 
(old Gower in his ‘ I’rinco Apolyn*) much more carefully 
tlian was otherwise Shal^earo’s custom, as for ijistanco 
in his ‘ As You Like It,* ‘ Ilamlot,’ ‘ King Lear,’ etc. This 
statement is incorrect and wholly devoid of proof, in so 
far as Shakspeare, in many other of his plays, both of an 
earlier and a later date, nay, in the majority of his di ainas, 
in all of his historical plays, in ‘ Komeo and Juliet,* 
‘ Othello,* ‘ jMacbeth,’ ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ ‘ Much 
Ado About Kotliiiig,’ ‘ Measure for Measure,’ ‘ The Winter's 
dale,’ etc., has kept as closely to his authorities as in 
‘ Pericles.* 

Accordingly, there remain but two more of Steevens’ 
argnments deserving consideration. 1 n the first place, the 
circumstance that ‘Pericles’ is not admitted into the 
first folio edition of lfi‘23 by Hem in go and Pondell. In 
regard to this ]>oint, however, ^lahme and Drake * justly 

* Lijr and 2'imcs of ShakifpKLtre^ li. 'iv,) t. 
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draw attention to the fact that Heminge and Condell have 
also entirely omitted * Troilus and Cressida,* and did not 
remember this undoubtedly genuine work of Shakspoare’s 
till after the whole edition, and even the table of contents, 
had been printed. It is also very possible that, as ‘ Peri- 
cles ’ had appeared in print several times before the year 
1623, Heminge and Condell may not have been able to 
induce the proprietors of these editions to assign to them 
the copyright of the play, and were therefore compelled 
to omit it from their collection. Hence it follows that 
the omission of a play in the first folio is no proof of its 
spuriousness ; hut neither does it follow, as most English critics 
think, that the admission of a play by Heminge and Condell is 
a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness. For in all cases, 
and particularly under the circumstances of the time, it 
was a very different matter to leave out a thing, from con- 
founding one thing with another. Shakspeare’s friends 
could admit into their collection only such plays of 
which they had obtained the copyright ; they might also, 
owing to the number of scattered plays, have lost sight of 
one or other, or have omitted it for some special, perhai)s 
accidental and personal reason. But considering how well 
acquainted they wore with Shakspeare’s stylo and with 
the results of his labours, they could not mistake the 
works of other writers for his compositions. Accordingly, 
even this argument proves nothing against ‘ Pericles,’ and 
moreover, the objection is oppo>cd by other and positive 
proofs of its genuineness. Not only is the play expressly 
ascribed to Shakspearo by S. Shephard, in a work that 
appeared in 1646, and by another less well-known poet, 
Tatham, in 1652, but Dryden also (in his Prologue to 
( harles Davenant’s tragedy, ‘ Circe ’) saya of it : 

“ Shakspearo’e own muse his Pericles first bore.'* 

Now Dryden was on intimate terms with Sir William 
Davenant, the son of the hostess at Oxford (Shakspeare’s 
supposed mistress), w’ho lived in friendly intercourse with 
Heminge and Condell and others of JShakspoare’s asso- 
ciates, and may, as already said, occasionally have given 
himself out to be a son of Shakspearo’s. Therefore I think 
Dryden’s distinct assurance of the authenticity of the 
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play, deserves to bo credited, at least, as long as it is not 
refuted by better arguiiieiAts than those of bteevens. At 
all events, the testimonies adduced clearly i>rove, as Ch. 
Knight justly lemarks, tliat according to the annals of 
the stage ‘ rciricles,’ ui> to the year 1675, was generally 
regarded as a woi*k of 81iakepeare’s. 

La tly, the first quarto CM.lition of ‘Pericles’ a]ipeare(l 
wit’ll Sliaksjicare’s fall name on the title-page, and more- 
over doling the jioet's lifcTime (in 1609, by H. Goson), a 
cireiimstanee which indeed does not prove as much in 
legaul to tiiose times as it would in our own da3', but 
wldf-h mu?>t lii verlheless not ho left wholly unnoticed. 
]*'or although tlie same circumstance might he adduced in 
the ease of three other plays — ‘A Yorkshire Tragedie,’ 
‘ The London Prodigal,’ and ‘ Sir John Oldcastlo ’ — still as 
Collier observes, the original title-page of the last-men- 
tioned play was suhsecjnently cancelled, jirobahly at 
»Sliaksi»eare’s own ro([uest. Wo are not certain that the 
same was nut done with ‘ llio London I'rodigalJ ‘A 
Yorkshire Tiagedic,’ however, may bo Shaksjieare’s worlr ; 
at all events, there is as little proof of the contrary, as of 
the spuriousiicss of ‘ J’cricles.’ 

veils’ last argument appHes to the composition an<l 
to th(,* cliai acterisation of the play. He says ; ‘ Xc.vt be it 
Temarked that the valuable parts of ‘Perie’es’ are more 
distinguislK'd by their poetical turn than by varict^'^ of 
eharacitcr, or command over the passions. The drama 
befoi’c us contains no discrimination of mannci s (except 
in the comic dialogues) and very few traces of thought — 
in short, is little more than a stj-ing of adviuitures so 
numerous, so inartificially crowded together, and so far 
removed from probability, that, in my private opinion, I 
must acquit oven the irregular and lawless tShakspeare of 
haviikg eonstrmrted tlie fahriek of the drama ; . . .tlio scenes 
are rather loosely tacked togetlier, than closely interwoven. 
\ e see no more of Antiochiis after liis first ajipearaiice. 
Hi s anonymous daughter uttcis hut one unintelligihh* 
eunjilet and then vanishes. fSimonides, likewise, is lost 
as soon as the marriage of Thai>va is over; and theimnisli- 
ment of Cleon and his wife, wliich poetic justice demanded, 
makes no part of the action, but is related in a kind of 
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epilogue by Gower. This is at least a practice which in 
no instance has i eceived the sanction of Shakspeare. From 
such deficiency of mutual interest and liaison among the 
j)ersonago.s of the drama, I am further strengthened in my 
belief that our great poet had no share in constructing it.’ 

The premises of this deduction are again perfectly 
coi rect. For in fact the play does fall into a number of 
scenes that are only externally connected ; it wants that 
orgahic arrangement, that internal and central point of 
unity which penetrates all the parts, and alone forms the 
various pju’ts into an harmonious whole. Life is here not 
conceived from the centre which determines the circum- 
ference, but more from without, that is, periplierieally ; 
the drama follows the dift'erent turns of the ])eriphery 
and only touches u[)on what lies directly in its path. 
Several of the chaiacteis, therefore, are admitted into the 
action simply from without, ami retire as the action 
advances ; in short, the composition is certainly not Shak- 
spearian in the eminent sense of the word — as denoting 
Shakspeare’s masterly style. In like manner the dramatic 
j)ersonages are characterised more from without than 
from within, tliat is, more in the mirror of their sur- 
roundings and conditions, of their doings and snlferiiigs, 
than described from their inner nature, their mental life, 
disposition and feelings. Delineation and colouring are 
indeed everywhere correct, but there is wanting the 
depth of conception and the sharpness of individualisation, 
the full rounding, the grandeiir and beauty oi‘ the 
figures. Lastly, the tone and character of the diction 
corresj)onds with this — so far as can bo judged from tlie 
exceedingly corrupt state of the text in tlio early prints; 
for although pervaded throughout by a poetical spiiit, 
still, with the excei^tion of a few passagt's, lacks Jrjhak- 
speare’s pregnant expressions, his de[)th of tliought, his 
power in the representation of jjassioii, his grandeur and 
fullness in the description of emotion, lie^idcs this, tlio 
diction appears unequal, in some instances moi*o like 
Shakspeare’s, in otliers less so, and fjccpieiitly obscure, 
involved, rich in ellipses and passages in rhyme ; tlie 
versification and rhythm unequal, irregular, or treated 
very carelessly. 
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It is upon these undeniable defects 'of the play that the 
more recent objections to its genuineness are founded, espe- 
cially the sharp and well-directed attack of my worthy 
friend Delius.* His view is supported on the authority 
of A. Dyce, whom very rightly he is inclined to follow, but 
does so, perhaps, too unconditionally. Dyce’s opinion j is 
that * the greater part of Pericles is undoubtedly by some 
very inferior dramatist ; but here and there, more p^ticu- 
larly towards the close, the hand of Shakespeare is plainly 
Been, and the scenes and shorter passages in which wo trace 
him manifestly belong to his latest style of composition.’ 
Yet in one main point Delius differs from Dyce. For Dyce 
goes on to say : ‘ Whether it had ever been acted before 
it received those vivifying touches from our poet, we can- 
not determine — perhaps it was «s Pericles that Alleyn 
wore the “ spangled hoes ” mentioned in an inventory of 
his theatrical apparel (vide Collier’s Memoirs of Alleyn, 
p. 21): we at least may be sure that it was originally 
composed at a period long antecedent to its appearance 
at the Globe in 1607 or 1008 ; and we may conjecture that 
Shakespeare bestowed on it certain additions and improve- 
nionfs for the benefit of that theatre.’ Delius, on the 
other hand, endeavours to prove that it was a ‘new* 
piece at the time when Shakspeare made the improve- 
ments ill it — probably on account of the gicat success it 
had mot with. In this supposition Delius finds his 
support in the title-page of the earliest quarto of 1609, 
upon which it is described as ‘ the late and much-admired 
play,’ etc., and also in the similar title of George Wilkins’ 
novel, ‘ The Painfull Adventures of Pericles, Prince of 
Tyro : being the True History of the Play of Pericles, 
as it was lately presented by the worthy and ancient 
Poet, John Gower,’ J which appeared in print in 1608. 

* In the Jahrhuch der DeuUchcn SluikB.^Geselhcha/tj iii. 175 ff. 
t In his 2nd edition of Shak8peare*8 Worka^ viii. 
j JJolius in addition appeals to a jxjom by nn unknown author, which 
appeared in 1609, where oexjur the following lines : 

‘ As at a new play, all the rooms 
Did swarm with gentles and with grooms ; 

So that 1 truly thought all these 
Came to see Shore or Pericles.* 

But Pericles is here not mentioned as a now play, ut least not expressly 
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However, these testimonies, as \ioll as the lines quoted 
in the note, prove only that the play had been recently 
and frequently performed, and very favourably received, 
but not that it was originally written in 1607-8. Tlie 
remark on the title-page of the abovo-iuentioned (quarto 
‘as it hath been divers and ^undry times acted by liis 
Maiesties Servants,* is perhaps even meant to intimate 
that jt had not only been frequently performed, but 
‘ divers times ; ’ that, accordingly, it had been previously 
played liy Sliakspeare’s company.* It seems to me, 
however, that the very character of tlio play, tlic 
thoroughly undramatic composition, the romantic colour- 
ing, and the part ascribed to old J. Gower — who was tlic 
first to nairate the story of Pericles in Knglish— Mif- 
ficiently jirovo that it cannot possibly liad been writbm 
at a time when Ben Johnson, Beaumont and Fletcher and 
their school, had already exercised a deci«led intlnencc 
upon the development of dramatic poetry. But it is 
more particularly the introduction of dumh-shows wliich, 
as J think, irrefutably prove that the ]day must liave 
originally been composed at a time when the old custom 
had not yet <iuite come into disuse. What could liavo 
induced one of the younger poets, who had perhaps never 


but ns DTK* that was very popular and filled the house. Besidts it is 
douldfiil wlicther the poem, which ap|>eared in print iu IGOO, was luil 
writtrii 1). ft'Vii tliat date. Malone, at all evcuits, coTisidcrd the second 
play referr* d to by the name Shore^ as ulenticul with The Larnentahle 
End of which i^ part of thcoW B.uonymous Richnrd ///., 

and conr.i ets this allusion wioi other icBtimonies so as to make it seem 
probable tiiut Pericles ap[)earod on the boards pretty soon after Mar- 
lowers Tamhnrlahie (Reo<i’8yS/io/cspcarc, ii. 249). 

♦ Phil. Chasles, in his Etudes sur ShaJc>^p(<tre, p. 872, quotes some 
lines from the ol<l comedy, The Uotj has lost his Pearl, ftud from Owen 
Fcltham .s Lusoria, whieh sfH’ak of Mho unlikely ]>lotr and ‘the deep 
displea.so’ of Pericles. I 1 ave not been able to examine tho passages, 
not lia\ing aceess eiti.er to the old comedy or Feltl.nmrs work. If the 
puss igos are cornctly quote<l, and if tliey rtffor to the reception which 
Perc ies met with from the public, they cun only apply to a performance 
of tliC p]:iy the year Ifi07-S, and before Shaksp<‘ato Imd made 
hi.s additions and improvements. For that it met with ^reat ai)plausc 
on its app« arance (or re-a])peanince) in 1607-8, is clearly evident from 
th»^ uhove-iiKMitioju <l b stunoMies, as well as from the great number ol 
old prints ^ hieh foUewed upon one auother. 

VOL. IX. 2 A 
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seen a diimb-show, to have again revived th's exceedingly 
undrainatic and Idhg-since obsolete custom of forwarding 
the action ? Those who maintain that * Pericles * appeared 
first in 1607-8, mu.^t at least in some w^ay point out 
how this remarkaVile circumstance is to be explained. 

Still there can ho no doubt that the play in the form 
wo now possess it was first brought upon the stage in 
1607-8 ; and it is equally undoubted — in this I peifectly 
agree with Dyce and llelius — that it was not till those 
yeais that Shakspeare remodelled it, or furnished it with 
additions and improvements. But, as I think, this was 
the very reason why it was admitted or re-admitted into 
the refiertoire of tlie Globe, and why it met with such 
decided success. The point at issue, accordingly, is only 
whether at that time it was a new or an old play, and 
whether, if an old play, it was the work of another poet 
or one of Shakspeare's own youthful productions. The 
first alternative I consider as distinctly in favour of the 
earlier origin of ‘ Pericles,’ as long as the ahove-demanded 
explanation of the dumh-shows is not given. As regards 
the second alternative, I must abide by my former 
o)>inion,* that the play was a work of Shakspeare’s 
wi’itten in his early youth, and that he . subsequently 
revised and remodelled it. if must bo admitted that, 
taken by itself, it is very improbable that Shakspeare 
ill 1607-8 — when the stage possessed an overflowing 
abundance of dramatic pieces, and Shakspearo’s genius 
was in its fullest maturity and engaged with the com- 
position of his Boman plays — should have condescended 
to furnish the work of another poet with additions and 
improvements. However, such a general supposition 
cannot decide anything. Helius finds the p^^y» ^ 
regards coiiijiofiitiou and characterisation, as well as re- 
gards all the several portions that have been left unaltered, 
so bad, and the differences from Shakspeare’s style so 
important (even when compared with the poet’s youthful 
works), that he is inclined to think that— if right in 
tlie o two ix)ints— it may not be easy to avoid coming tc 
Lis conclusion. 


* Expressed in the edition of this work. 
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As regards the first point, Delius, in my opinion, on 
deavours to prove loo much, and hence injures his own 
case. He thinks that in the first half of tlio drama (of 
which, in hie 0 | inion, Shak8f)oiiie altered hut little) there 
cannot, in tact, l)e any question about either characterisa- 
tion or motives for the action, tliat tlie figuies aie ‘niero 
marionettes,’ and that the way in which, for instance, ‘ the 
I’rinoess Thaisa sets her cap at Pericles, and in which old 
8tmonides, after a most silly trial and without knowing 
him, urges the Prince of 'I’yrc to become his son-in-law, 
these portions of the legend, which are cliildliko and naive 
in an epic or novel, become unmeaning absurdities when 
brought upon the stage in so unmotived a manner.’ But 
if the i>lay in its original form was so utterly wrotclied, 
M'liat in the world could have induced Shakspoaro, in the 
full maturity of his judgment, to have spent time and 
trouble upon so miserable a ])roduetion? Ajo we to 
suppose it to lie in the eiicumstance that the play, even 
in its first form, had met with applause? Of this supposed 
circumstance, however, we know nothing; this much 
only is certain, that in its present Bhai)e, that is, after 
liaving been roinodelkd by jShakspeare, it was ‘ much 
admire*!.’ And if it had previously been an attractive 
piece, the remodelling was, of course, su])crfluous. At all 
events we have to ask : granted that Shakspearo did un- 
dertake the work — which is inconceivable — why did ho 
leave these ‘ mere marionettes ’ and * absurdities * un- 
altered? For if, as Delius thinks, Shakspeare left tho 
‘structure’ of the play untouched, because it was a piece 
‘ well known to the juiblic,* still there was nothing to 
prevent him from giving better motives for the details 
of the action, from drawing tho figures more correctly, 
and from giving greater depth to the characters which, 
ill Delius 8 own opinion, has been done in the second half 
of the play. 1 can find no answer except that Shakspearo 
did not consider the figures ‘ mere marionettes’ and sense- 
less absurdities. And, in fact, the conduct of Simonides 
aitd of his daughter is not at all so altogether unmotived, 
so devoid of sense and reason as Delius describes it. 
Pericles had carried off the prize in the great tournament 
which was given in honour of the Princess, and had won 
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theadniiTation of all hy his adroitness, strength, and prac- 
tice in arms ; he had given proofs of his refined culture, 
and of his talent and skill in music. All this, together with 
his noble proj-ence, and his chivalrous and graceful conduct 
liad won the daughter’s as well as the father’s heart. 
The latter is invariably called ‘the good’ King Simonides, 
and is praised for his justice and wisdom ; hence it is not 
surprising that ho should acfpiiescc in his daughter’s 
right and wise choice. And Pericles also, as he sub- 
se(piently admits, had, on his part, become passionately 
enamoured of the Princess Thaisa, and doubtless alsc 
unintentionally betrayed his feelings but had not ventured 
to sue for her liand, simply because, as a shipwrecked 
man, ho was not in a }josition to prove that he was her 
ecpial in birth. At all events rericles himself acts in 
(juite as ‘ absurd ’ a manner when, in act v, 1 (hence in 
tlie second half of the play, which, according to Delius, is 
the portion written by Shakspearc), ho offers his daughter 
in marriage to Lysimachus, with whom lie has just become 
acquainted, and of whose life and character ho knows os 
little as of the state of his affections for Marina; his 
conduct, thcroforc, is at least quite as • unmotivod.* 

Ko less incorrect is Delius’s assertion that Cleon (act i. 
4), in a senseless manner tells his wife of things which 
she knows as well os he does himself. Cleon does not 
‘ tell ’ her of the famine in question ; he and Dionyza are 
merely talking about their sad position, about the terribly 
rapid change between overflowing abundance and abject 
]>overty, and are grieving over the misery which has 
suddenly come upon them. Just os little docs Pericles 
(in act ii. 1 ) merely ‘ repeat ’ what old Gower (as prologue ) 
Iwm already said about the shipwreck, i^o. Pericles calls 
upon the heavenly powers, upon the sea and the storm not 
to pursue him fartluT in their rage, as lie is already bereft 
of till he had, &c. The motives wdiich the poet brings into 
})!ay to give action and movement to his drama : — the 
conduct of Thaisa and her father ; her sudden resolution 
to renounce the world (iii. 4), and to become a priestess of 
Diana ; the curious mental condition of Pericles, who, after 
having heard of his daughter’s death, goes on board his 
Bhip and, absorbed in a silence which none can induce 
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him to break, ^ails about from one place to another ; the 
Budden conversion of Lysiniachus through a few words 
from Marina (iv. d) ; the wholly unexpected appearance 
of Diana ( v, J ) — all these features, the greater part of which 
belong not only to tlie first, but to the second half of the 
play (hence to the part supposed to have been written by 
Shakspeare) correspond perfectly with the semi- epic com-^ 
position and with the thoroughly romantic basis and 
colouring of the whole ; many parallels of this kind occur 
in the works of Shakspeare’s direct predecessors from tlio 
ninth decade — more particularly in the dramas of Eobert 
Greene. 

Delius evidcntlj’’ regards the play with antipathy, not 
to say prejudice, and, as it seems, has from the outset 
allowed his shrewd, critical judgment to bo clouded by 
the assumption that it was not written till 1 607-8. When 
viewed from this standpoint, and compared with the works 
of Shakspearo and of his contemporaries belonging to that 
date, the drama certainly assumes a dilFerent aspect. 

But if, after what has boon said, the substance and 
subject, the composition, the plot, the tone and character 
of the play, nevertheless unmistakably point to an earlier 
date, why need it be supposed to have been written so 
lunch later, and, accordingly, not to have been a youthful 
production of yhakspearo's Delius answers, because 
iJeminge and Condell have not admitted it into their 
collection, and because it cannot be assumed that they 
would ibiget a diMina which had been ])layed on their 
stage with such continued success as late as 1607-8; 
I’urther, that they could not liavo been prevented from 
icprinting it on account of the old ipiartos being copy- 
right, for these were obviously mere ‘piratical editions’ 
and therefore could hardly have been copyright. Delius 
also maintains that Dryden’s testimony (in the above- 
quoted line i'roni his prologue to Ch. Davenant’s tragedy) 
is devoid of all power of proof, inasmuch as the idea 
there expre sed could only have been a remark made at 
random, in explanation and in excuse of the obvious 
defects of * rericles.’. But Delius’ principal objection is 
that tlie language and versification of ‘ Eericles ’ has 
cleaiiv to bo separated by a con.siderable space of time 
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from the diction and yersification of those of S! ahspeare^s 
plays which are acknowledged to bo his youthful works. 

All regards the first two points, Delius should not have 
omitted to consider that ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ which has 
been proved to have appeared even later than ‘Pericles' 
(having been first brought upon the stage in 1 609), has 
Aevertheless been omitted by Ileininge and Condell. And 
although such a case of negligence in regard to ‘ Peidcles ’ 
would, considering its great )) 0 ])nlarity, seem very un- 
likely, still Delius is wrong in supposing that a copyright 
was not granted to the publishers of the quarto editions 
of ‘ Pericles ’ on account of their obviously being pirated 
editions. For the ])ublishers even of such editions pos- 
sessed coi)yrights ; this is undeniably proved by a remark 
in an entry at Stationers’ Hall (quoted on p. where 

Millington transfers his copyright of the undoubtedly 
stolen editions of ‘ The First IWt of the Contention ’ 
and of ‘ The True Tragedie,’ to the bookseller, Th. Tavier. 
Delius is also too hasty in rejecting the testimony of 
Drydon. The passage in the already quoted prologue to 
DaveiiauCs ‘ Circe ’ is as follows : — 

‘ Your Bon and Flotclior, in tlieir first young flight, 

Did no VollKinc, nor no Arbaues, write ; 

But lioppM al>out, and sliort excursions made 
From bough to l>ougii, as if they were afraid. 

And eaeli was guilty of some slighted maid. 

Sliakspoare s own Muse his Pericles first bore, 

TIio Prince t)f U'yro was ehler than tlie Moor. 

'Tis miracle to see a first gx>d play: 

All hawthorns do not bloom on Christmas-day.' 

The connection clearly proves that Dryden did not speak 
at random, in explanation and in excuse of the msthetic 
defects of ‘ I’ericles,' but for the purpose of proving that, 
as B. Jonson’s and Fletcher’s youthful compositions were 
no mdsterpieces, .so it was with Shakspeare’s, and then 
appeals to the fact that ‘ Pericles ’ was one of the first pro- 
ductions of Shakspeare’s Muse. If this had not been a 
well-known and midisputed fact to Dryden and his age, 
the whole allusion would obviously have no meaning. 
And if there bad existed any doubt, Dryden might simply 
have referred to ‘ the Moor,’ that is, to ‘ i’itus Andronicus/ 
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as, of course, this youthful work is likewise not free from 
‘ sesthetic defects/ 

The main points of the question, however, are the 
supposed differences in diction and versification, which 
# iJelius maintains are to be found. And he is right in 
observing that the style of Shakspeare’s youthful plays — 
in contrast to the conciseness and the great wealth of 
thought in his later diction — is distinguished by greater 
clearness and perspicuity ; and that as regards the versi- 
fication, wo invariably find in his earliest dramas the 
regular, often monotonously regular cadence of the blank 
verse which he had adopted from his dramatic predeces- 
sors; but subsequently changed into the greatest variety 
of forms, adapting it to e^ery turn of the dramatic purpose. 
This generally constitutes the difference of stylo between 
Shakspeare s earliest and his latest works, the intermediate 
ones forming a kind of transition stage.* In single 
features, however, there occur important exceptions to 
this rule, both as regards modifications and deviations ; in 
his earliest comedies, for instance (more particularly in 
‘ I-.oves Labour’s Lost’), frequent passages in rhyme and 
so-called doggerel verses, interrupt the regular flow of the 
blank verse; further, in several cases we find a freer 
treatment of tlie rhytliin whore the syllables arc not so 
icouratcly measured and weighed (as in tlie B2)eech of 
the Luke and TKgoon’s story, in the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ 
act i. 1). And \ct the language and veisilication in 
‘l*oric’es’ show a greater resemblance to Shakspeare’s 
later works than to his earlier ones. However, it is 
Delius alone who supposes ‘ Pericles ’ to fall into two 
pretty- well defined halves, of which the first half, as well 
as the plan of the whole, is thought to 1m; tlie work of a 
predecessor of Shakspeare s, the st*cond half liis own. 

Clark and Wright, the editors of the Cambridge 
Edition, are of a different opinion and con.'^ider that ‘ there 
can be no doubt tliat the hand of Shakspeare is traceable 
in many of the scenes, and that throughout the play he 
largely retouched and even rewrote tno work of some 
other dramatist.’ I, on my part, cannot, as a rule, find 
any es-** ntial difference in the diction and versification of 
• ThL 1 ]x)iiifcid out in my tibt edition. 
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tlie two halveB; and in this alone can I agree with Delius, 
tliat Shakspearo, as it seems, showed decided preference 
for the part of Marina, and perhaps rewrote the whole of 
it. In single features, on the other hand, the fiist half 
certainly does show greater irregularities, more obscurity 
of expression, more ellipses, more passages in rhyme, more 
lame and rugged lines— in short, moie deviations from 
iShakspoare’s stylo, than is the case with the second half. 
However, we cannot here, attribute any great importance 
to single features. For like all other critics, Delius also 
expressly admits that the manuscript from which the 
earliest quarto was printed, and 8ubse(pieiitly simply^ re- 
printed, had been procured by the publisher (K. Gossoii) 
in an illegal manner, and that it was an ‘obviously in- 
complete and very carelessly written maiiuscri}>t.’ How- 
ever, ‘ carelessly written ’ is much too niild an expression 
for the state in which the text of this quarto and its suc- 
cessors have been handed down to us. From the notes to 
the Cambridge Edition, which give the original readings 
and the divisions of the verse, it is evident that jin almost 
incredible confusion prevails in the original text: regular 
blank vei se occurs but as an exception, most of the speeches, 
which were probably written in blank verse, are printed 
either as prose, or the lines are divided so at random that 
they have no resemblance whatever to blank verse. Malone, 
Steevens, and the later editors have, all in turn, endea- 
voured to turn them into good or bad blank verse, — in» 
wonder, therefore, that the lines have often turned out 
lame and rugged. It can now scarcely bo conjectured 
what may have been the original form of the rhythm and 
vc i sification ; in any case, it is more than hazardous to try 
to decide the question as to the genuineness or spurious- 
ness of the play, from the pre.^ent condition of the language 
and versification. 

It is self-evident that the substance, the sense, and the 
expression of ideas have suftcred much in the same way as 
their outward form. And, in fact, together with the un- 
deniable corruptions and omissions in the text, theio is, in 
this respect, such confusion and inequality — in general a 
Bketchy meagreiiess, occasionally a superfluous wealth 
words— that we are again obliged to hesitate, and not allow 
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onr judgment about tlie general imprecision to bo deter- 
mined by details. And if, in both respects, the first half 
shows in single features more deviations from Shakspeare s 
style than the second, this may have arisen from Shak- 
speare’s liaving there altered less. It is, however, also 
possible that the second half was copied or taken down by 
a better, more attentive, or more skilful short-hand writei 
or oopyist.* 

That ‘ Pericles,’ as a whole, generally makes the impres- 
sion of being a work of Shakspeare’s, is confirmed by 
Delius himself, in so far as he finds a close aflinity between 
it and ‘ Timon of Athens.’ This he, it is true, considers a 
proof of the spuriousness of ‘ Pericles for, a^^ we have seen, 
he also considers ‘ Timon of Athens ’ to be the work of 
an inferior poet, which 8hakspeare improved or remodelled 
on a larger scale. However, in my opinion tins affinity — 
even though, as I think, it is not so great as Delius repi e- 
sonts — speaks only against him and in my favour. In the 
first place, it is a contradiction, or at least very incon- 
sistent, when Delius considers it a proof of its spurious- 
ness, that Hemingo and Condell have not admitted 
‘Pericles’ into tlieir collection of Shakspeares works 
and, on the other hand, will not trust their testimony in 

♦ Delius considers tlie frequent rhymes in tl.o first ];alf of tho play, 
undmoro especially the rhyming coiipletain the muldleof u. speech, with 
its ofleii in.ipiHoi'riato or trival subject, to bo particularly iiii-Shnk- 
sj)earifi;i. However, such couplets aro not at nil so wholly unlike Shak- 
sjjCMic ; they occur, perhnps not so frcHiuently, but often enough in his 
iMilicr plays, e>])eciiilly in bis comedies; also in liichard III, (i, 1 ; v. 3, 
ill the utferan' is of tiio ghosts) we find a few instiinccs. If we assume 
that rcri /c.s bud originnlly been written ns early as loHfi -87, it is 
quite conceivable that Sbukspeare might have fn qnently eiujdoyt d 
rliynies, which were in general use before the introduction of blank 
verse, even though he wrote tJio play in blank vtirse (with alternate 
prose for tlie remarks of tl.o taihus, the inindtT, ete.). It may he, 
liowever, that Pericles was not originally written in blank verse, 
blit tiiat it received this dress only in its later rriinodclling. At all 
1 vents passages in rhyme and inserted couplets had conn* into disuse 
towards 1607-8, and occur as seldom in the younger poe ts as in Shak- 
speare’s later works. Some of tliese couplets do certainly appear most 
awkwardly introduced and lame in Ihim and substance. Jlut who can 
gnarantce tliat the person who tiKik down tho first Jialf of Periele$ 
from the months of the actors, did mtt simply take note of the final 
rhymes, and afterwards fill up the lines as he pleased ‘i 
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the case of * Timon of Athens/ which is admitted by 
them. Delius says : ITie sole reason for the non-admis^ 
sioii of ‘Pericles* into the folio of 1623 can only have 
been that the publishers were fully aware that Shakspearo 
had had a very small hand in the coniposition of the play, 
that he had neither sketched the plot nor, in the first 
instance, worked it out, but had only subsequently made 
additions to the work of some other inferior poet ; h^nco 
precisely the same, or at least a similar circumstance as 
that which, 1 think, (*an bo established in the case of 
‘ 'J’imon of Athens ;* these words turn their full weight 
against Delius himself. For it is the supposition only of 
1 >elius that Shakspearo made a greater number of altera- 
tions and corrections in ‘ Timon of Athens if the general 
impression be overlooked, and single features taken into 
consideration, then, I think, as many actual or apparently 
un-Shakspcrian passages, turns, etc., can he adduced again t 
‘ Timon of Athens* as against ‘ Pericles,* and the question 
is only whether we arc for this reason to infer tiie si)urious- 
ncss of ‘ Timon of Athens.* But oven granted that Delius 
is right, still Heminge and Condell would have been no 
less wrong in including ‘ Timon of Athens ’ among Shak- 
speare’s works, had tliey known for certain that it had 
t-riginally l)eon written by some other poet— a proceeding 
which they were equally well aware was entirely opposed 
to the feelings and character of their deceased friend — 
as, of course, a few or more corrections cannot edther give 
or take the right to a literary work. The genuineness of 
‘ Timon of Athens’ is therefore, I think, so fully proved 
hy the testimony of Heminge and Condell, that so-calle I 
internal criticism cannot be taken into consideration, 
especially when supported upon single features. For we 
mtist not forgot that to judge of the genuineness or 
spurionsness of a work from its style and character, is 
always more or less unsafe, partly because our judgmeiit 
is based upon mere feeling, what is called the feeling for 
style, partly because the great masters in art and poetry 
are not always equal in their wo? ks, sometimes strongly 
influenced by the spirit ami character of ^ome other 
master, soinetimes even intentionally working in tlie style 
of some other master. If liafueile’s celebrated painting 
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of the prophet Isaiah (which is workecJ ont in the stylo of 
Michel-Angelo) were not authenticated by the surest 
external evidence^ many a connoisseur would have great 
doubts about its genuineness. And Michel-Angelo's 
Cupid, ^ which he had buried in an appropriate spot to 
deceive the enthusiastic admirers of the antique style, 
was universally regarded as an ancient masterpiece till 
the artist himself brought forward the arms which he had 
broken oif, and thus proved it to bo his own w rk. The 
greater, therefore, the athnity between ‘rcricli-s’ in its 
present form, and ‘ Timon of Athens/ the more indubitable 
its genuineness becomes.* 

* Delius eonsulers that, on nccoiint of this afTi?iity, IxJth plays ini;;lit 
have been written by ono ami the aime inferior poet. He believorf, 
morpover, that he has discovered this |K)et in the p(*rson of G. Wilkins, 
the author of the above-mentioned True llUtory of the Phy of Peridrr^ 
which appeai*ed in print in 1608. I fear that Delius will not gaui 
much by this discovery; at leiist, the reasons wliich ho adduces i»i 
favour of his conjecture, I do not find plausible, or even tenable. In 
the first place, he appeals to the nature of Wilkins' iiiirrativo, which h<^ 
thinks is made up, without any addition of his own, and of almost 
iqual parts, of two difierent elements sufiiciently well known at the 
time — an old popular lx)ok by h. Twine, which appeared in print in 
1576, under tlio title of TJ^e PeUteme of •painfidl AdveniuieSt etc., 
(which ^dves old Gower’s story of Pericles) anti the play of PericleK^ 
Now, Delius argues that as the author of this compilntioii nevertheless 
venture.! — in the dedication to his jxitron, Henry Fermor, the mag's- 
trate of the county of Mid«llosex, lu;m!e a person of eonst'qutjnce — to 
call his narrative ‘a |)Oore infant tif my braine,* the only way by which 
he could escape being sn.-'pected and accused of the most barefacetl 
and undeniable plagiarism would be by supposing one of these parte 
to have been bis own work. However, this argument has no weight, 
owing to the simple fact that, in those days, the ideas concerning 
plagiarism and mental property were quite different, much more 
indefinite and loose, and more favourable to tlietl tiiiin in onr own day. 
But, moreover, even accoi’ding to our present ideas, there i.s, in reality, 
no qui stion about plagiarism in the C;ise of Wilkins. For on the tit e- 
page he expressly says that his novel tells tlie story of the play of 
Pericles^ and at the end of the long argurmnit he again refers to his 
authority by saying : ‘ Onely intreathig the Iteaider to ri't'eive this 
Historic in the same manner as it was iind r the habit of ancient 
Gower, the famous English Poet, by the King’s Maiestics Plny< rs 
excellently presented.’ He who so openly and definitely statevs the 
source* from whicli ho has drawn, is no plagiarist. No one* wonM 
accuse Oh. Lamb of Ixang a plagmrist on ucooimtof his well-known and 
l^pular Tales from Shakspeare, although they are more closely allied tc 
Bhnkspeare's plays ihan Wilkins’s novel. According to Delius, however 
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What, oil tlie other hand, was more natural — as I must 
again repeat— than that young Shakspeare, in his first 
dramatic attempts, should have followed the method of 
the best models of his day, and worked in their stylo ? In 
the present case, it was oWiously K. Greene’s style that 

Wilkins is supposed to refer to Pericles only so as expressly to intimate 
that the play was nri|^iiially his own. But wliy, we are forced to ask, 
—why did not Wilkins liave his original poem printed insiend ^>f his 
novel? This would have been a much simpler and more natural 
mean 4 of claiming his property and of exposing 6hak>pcare the 
plagiarist I Because, says Belius: ‘The play had in the meantime 
p..8bO<l over into the pobsossion of the King’s Players, and had become 
quite ditierent in Shakspeare's hands.' ‘ Quite ditferent ! ' How does 
this agree with the trouble wldeh Delius has given himself to prove 
tliat the whole o^’ the tirst half of the play can have been but littlt‘, if at 
all, alhTcd by Shak.speare, and obviously the production of some 
inferior jioctV But even granted that the piny became ‘quite different’ 
in Shakspi are’s hands, and that it became too projxirty of the King’s 
Players in tl at fonn, this need not have prcv(;nted tlie robbed author 
from printing his own drama as he himself had written it: no right 
in the world could have prevented him, for any siicli ri</lit would have 
biCU the most ciying wrong! Obviously, therefuro, Wilkins hod no 
claim to Pv.ricles e ther in its prcs(‘nt or iu its iarlier f- riu, nor even 
previous to its remodolling by Shnkspenre, Moreover, tlic only extant 
play of Wilkins’ — wliicli appeared in print in B)08 under the title of 
The Miseries of Inforst Marriage, etc. (reprinted in iJcKisley) — shows 
that Wilkins could not possibly have been the author of tlio original 
Pericles. Delius, it is true, finds throughout an affinity in style, metre 
and drornntie structure, bt^tweeii The Inforst Marriage, Per ides, and 
Timon of Athens, However, the single foaturt'S of this affinity, which 
he adduces in support of his opinion, piove notliing, for rea>on8 idn ady 
stilted, liesides, they can he explained in a much 8imj)ler manner 
by tlio cviileiitly gr» at trouble whicli Wilkins lias taken— in diction, 
vi*rsificati»»n, aiai otner external respects — to approacli 81jaks[)eare, 
whom he p rliiijis honestly admired (and therefore published his 
Pericles in tno form of a novel); but Wilkins could not imitate nor 
t'Ven apjiroaeh Shaksjienre except in his defects and his least i xcellent 
works. The whole of his Inforst Marriage, when viewed as a wiiole, 
is not only an unimportant production, but the coarseness of its 
Huh^tanco, its lax inoials, its we ak as well as repulsive characters — in 
sliori, its whole tone is so entirely diffi-rent from the genius of 81iak- 
sjx are and hiseti.ical greatness, and so completely follows the stylo 
and tendency of the more modern school (described in vol i. p. 28!i f.), 
that it forms tlie most direct contrast to the strictly moral intention 
autt purely etiiic4vl character of Blmkspearo’a Pericles and Timon oj 
Athens, A poet who could wrihi Pericles and Hie Inforst Marriage 
In the same periixl, pi rhnps in the same your, would he one of the 
•trnngegt pJicnomona in the domain of liramut.e literature. 
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he imitated, liike all the pla3’s of this writer, ‘Pericles, 
also, is not so much a drama as a dramatised narrative , 
in language, composition, and characterisation, it is 
thorouglil}' epic in colouring, and therefore, generally 
speaking, it is clogged with the same faults as are met 
with in Greene. And yet Shakspeare surpasses, and 
doubtless even in his original form, surpassed, his model 
in D^any respects. The characters, although wanting in 
roundness, and more sketches than fully-coloured figures, 
are nevertheless more powerfully delineated and reveal more 
of their inner life than those of Greene’s best pieces. The 
composition, also, although externally thr.*oughly epic, is 
nevertheless internally held together .he thread of one 
thought. All the principal parts of the play reflect, either 
directly or indirectly (by contrast), the s.ime view of life 
as spent in the search after, and in the acquisition, the 
loss, and the recovery of its highest gift — pure, genuine 
love. The fault of the play is that it is more 0])ic than 
dramatic, for which reason the action, in place of being 
condensed, hangs loosely together and is flat and diffuse. 
Even the language and versification, in so far as their 
original colouring can bo conjectured, show, I think, some 
resemblance to li. Greene’s style, except that naturally, 
in this respect also, Greene was probably as mucli surpassed 
in his own stylo by the superior poetical genius of Shak- 
spearc, as Marlowe was surpassed by ‘ I’itus Androniens,' 
which was composed after his fashion. But, in m3’’ opinion, 
it is more eBi)ecially the comic parts (for instance, the 
scenes among the fishermen, and between Boult and his 
mistress, etc.) that show such great resemblance to passages 
.11 ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,' ‘ Henry VI.’ (Jack Cade, etc.), and ‘ Komeo and 
Juliet ’ (the disputes of the servants^, that not only do 
they cpiite eclipse all the comic parts in Greene’s dramas, 
but must necessarily have been written by Shakspeare, 
and moreover by Shakspeare as a young, not as an older 
man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE AHnAIGNMKNT OF PAUIS. SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. # THE 
MERRY DEVIL OF EDMONTON. THE PAIR EM. MUCEDORUS.^ 
THE LONDON PRODIGAL. THE PURITAN. THE HISTORY OP 
KING STEPHAN. THE DUKE HUMPHREY. 

Refork proceeding to apply the standard furnished by 
‘ l*ericles,’ ‘Titus Andronicus/ ‘Henry VI.’ and the 
comedies mentioned at the end of our last chapter, to the 
criticism of the earlier plays the genuineness of which is 
really doubtful, we must first strike off the list those 
of which it is clear, from internal as well as external 
ovideiKO, that Shakspcare had no liand in their comj)osi- 
tion. 'I'hese are : 

1. The Arraignment of Paris, a play which has been dis- 
cussed in our first volume, p. 131 f., and was in I6t50 as- 
cribed to Shakspcare by the booksclleis Kirkman and 
AVinstanley ; but, according to the express testimony of 
Nash, in his ‘ Epistle to the Gentlemen Students of l)oth 
Universities,* prefixed to R. Greene’s ‘Arcadia,* was a 
work c)f Pecle’s. Opposed to testimony of such weight, 
the inner nature of the piece itself would prove nothing, 
even granted — which however is far from being the case 
— that its inner nature would justify our ascribing it to 
Shakspoarc. 

2. Sir John Oldcastle* although published in 1600 by 
the bookseller, T. P. (Thomas Pavier), with Sliakspeare’s 
name in full on the title-page, is nevertheless assuredly 
not written by liim. For in several entries in llenslowe’s 
Diary f (in October, November, and December, 1599), the 
authors of the play are expressly said to be Monday, 

* Reprintetl in the Snnplement lo the Edition of Shaki>peare*B Playe, 
tfubligked in 1778 Ity S, Johimm and G. Steerens. London, 1780 ; u.265l£ 
t iientlowe’s Diaryt pp. 158, 162, 166, 236 f. 
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Drayton, Wilson and Hathaway; moreover, as already 
remarked, Pavier was subsequently compelled to caiioei 
Shakspeare’s name on the original title-page. Yet Tieck * 
appears to consider it a work of Shakspeare’s, at least he 
has admitted it in his translation of four of Shaksj^eare^a 
plays, without a word of explanation. 

Tieck’s opinion, although often very justly doubted in 
matters of criticism, is always deserving of consideration. 
Therefore, let us examine the character of the play some- 
what more closelj-. In the first place, it is very important 
to observe that the piece must have been written -after 
the appearam o cf Shakspeare’s ‘Henry IV.* This is 
clearly evident from the prologue and several passages in 
the play itself, wlvere allusion is made to Falstaff, Poins, 
and Peto. to the merry life led by Prince Henry, his 
thefts, etc. This agrees perfectly with the entry in 
Henslowe’s diary, according to which the play was first 
acted in 1599, and paid for as a new piece. If, therefore, 
the play was written in 1698, I must honestly confess 
that it is to me inconceivable how, for a moment, it can 
be regarded as a work of Shakspeare’s. Tlie invention, 
the diction, the cliaracterisation, and the composition and 
a number of details, — in short, no less than everything, 
speaks decisively against such a supposition. I shall 
merely direct attention to a few points. In the first place, 
what could have induced Shakspeare so utterly to destroy 
his own representation of the character of Henry V., so 
diametrically to contradict himself, and to describe the 
king — whom, from the very first, he made so royal in ap- 
pearance — as quite the reverse, not only as delighting in 
the remembrance of his youthful excesses, but also as 
playing at dice in disguise with the most worthless and 
lowest of characters ! Further, how is it possible to 
assume that Shakspeare, when at the veiy meridian of his 
poetical career, should have published a drama in which, 
several entirely different actions are so badly patched 
together, that inwardly the whole falls to pieces I What, 
fur instance, in its significance, has the story of Lord 
Powls to do with the conspiracy of the Earl of Cambridge, 
Scroop, and Grey, and the latter with the fortunes of Sii 
* Vier Schauspiele wn Sltaksp^ire^ Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
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John Oldcastlo and the rash rebellion of Acton, Bevejley 
and Mnrloy ! A number of secondary personages, such as 
Lord Herbert and Sir Hichard Lee, tho Irishman, and Sir 
John Wrotliam with his Doily, the Duke of Suffolk, the 
Earl of Huntingdon, and Butler, Chartres, Cromer, the 
Judges, the Mayor, the Bailiff, the Host, et;., aie mere 
dummies ; these are hardly interwoven with tlie action 
externally, and render it necessary to introduce a number 
of scenes the ])oetic d significance of which, when closely 
examined, is l eduocd to nothing. The principal characters 
are, indeed, generally speaking, correctly drawn, but are 
nevertheless quite wanting in t at fulness and roundness, 
that inward de])th, that ease of movement and progresjjive 
development which distinguish Shakspeare’s figures. In 
like manner the language is flowing and suitable, the 
dialogue animated and unconstrained, but devoid of eleva- 
tion, poor ill thought as well as in poetic imagery — 
accordingly, although usually free from long speeches, it 
is nevertheless flat and tamo, at all events, very different 
fjom the poetic dignity, the solidity and fullness, as well 
as from the historical brevity and energy of the diction in 
‘ iiichard II,,' ‘Henry IV.,’ ct(5. Lastly, the comic scenes 
specially— fir instance, between the Summonor, liaipool. 
Sir John of Wroth am, Dolly, etc., or between Acton, 
Boure, Beverley and Murloy — not only have not the 
slightest bearing upon the prosier action of the play, but 
arc, for tlio most part, so low and spiritless, that not a 
spark of Shakspearo s ‘ facetious grace ’ is to be discoveretl 
ill them. The whole betrays a poet who, it is true, en- 
deavoured to form himself upon Shakspoare’s master} lieces. 
nay, even to imitate him, but who stood far below him 
in genius and talent. 

3. The Merry Devil of Edmonton is a comedy that has 
been ascribed to Shakspeare sim}dy because it was found 
bound up with two other pieces in one volume on the 
back of which was printed Shakespeare^ vol. i.f 

Upon the authority of the bookbinder, Kirkman tho 

♦ Reprinted in the latest edition of Dodsley’s Ohl Playf*, 1825, vol. v 

t Tho volume formerly belonged to Charles tlie Seocui, and after 
words oatne iikto tlxo possession of Garrick. 
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bookseller affixed Shakspeare’s name to the play in his 
catalogue, whereas Thomas Coxeter (according tc Knight, 
‘a laborious antiquary,* who died in 1747) and Oldys 
maintain it to have b^n a work of Michel Drayton s. 
However, under the date of April 5th, 1608, we have the 
following entry on the Stationers* register : Joseph Huntayd, 
Thom, Archer (the publishers) : A hook called the Lyfe and 
Deathe of the Merry Devill of Edmonton^ with the pleasant 
pranks of Smuyge the Shmyth^ Sir John and mine Hoste of the 
George, about their stealing of Venison, By T. B, From 
the exj)ress mention of tlie condo characters, it is clear 
that this is the same play which Tioek * likewise main- 
tains to be a work of Sliakspearo’s, but it is as evident 
that the additional remark, By T, B,, is meant to intimate 
the name of the author. The play is, I think, better than 
‘ 6ir John Oldcastle ;* (Charles Lamb oven speaks of it 
with a warmth of admiration, and Knight,! althoiigli 
considering this pni so ‘ as carried a little too far,’ willingly 
admits its value. In so far it might not be impossible to 
regard it as one of Shakspeare s youthful works ; but in 
the ‘Blacke Booke, by T. M.*| (which was printed in 
1604), it is me ntioned together with Thomas ITeywood’s 
‘A \Voman Killed with Kindness,’ and ni(*reovor in such 
a manner as to convey the impression that both plays 
were then quite new and ^roat favourites with the multi- 
tude — wliich is an estaldi.died fact as regards Hoy wood’s 
‘ A Woman Killed with Kindness.’§ lids circumslanco 
alone might justify the conjecture that ‘ The Mei ry Devil 
of Kdinonton ’ was also a work of Hey wood s, and that, 
by a nd^jirint in the Stationers’ register, B. stands* for 
H., particularly as the play shows the closest affinity to 
Heywood’s stylo, and as there is no eminent poet of the 
period known by the initials T. B. At any rate, all pos- 
sibility of its being a work of bhakspeare’s vanishes, if it 
appeared as late as 1602 and 1604. For, in spite of its 
many excellences, it is much too bad to be one of Shak- 
speare’s maiurer works from the best period of his poetical 

. ♦ AUmgltHcJiefi Theater, vol. ii. 

t Studies of Shtfkspere, p. 2S8 f. 

J Steevens in Reed's Shahs., ii. 129. 

§ Collier, History of English Dramatic Foetry, iii. 77. 

VOL. H 2 B 
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career. Apart from the difFcreiices in tone, rolouring and 
language which distinctly hear witness against its being 
Shakspeare’s, the comic scones, although better than those 
hi ‘ fcir John Oldcastle,* are nevertheless not in the least 
Shaktspearian. The wit is more the wit of the multitude, 
quite in the spirit of such a writer as Heywdod, but for 
that very reason wholly wanting in Shakspeare’s fine irony 
and his deep latent humour. The action, it is true, is 
develoi)ed with great ease and a graceful movement, the 
scenes are well arranged and nm smoothly into. one an* 
other, but there is no trace of that living, internal unity 
and harmony such as we have in Shakspeare’s works. 

'I hc st<»ry of Fabel and his compact with tlie devil, 
stand quite apart and altogether outside of the real action, 
and the love intrigue between Milliscnt and young Moun* 
cliensey is only externally and very loosely connected 
with the poaching adventures of the priest, the host, the 
smith, and the miller ; those personages and their doings 
stand internally in no sort of connection with the main 
action, and are, therefore, in reality quite superfluous. It 
is the same with the language and characterisation. Both 
give proof of the poet’s talent in writing good and 
pleasing poetry for the multitude. But Sbakspeare's 
genhis, which possessed the power of closely blending the 
light and popular with the loftiest and gravest, could 
not — at least in the year 1600— have written merely to 
please the multitude, ‘ The Merry Devil of Edmonton ’ 
is clearly the work of a poet of the Shakspearian 
School, and formed under Shakspeare’s influence ; it 
was evidently meant to be a fantastic comedy in Shak- 
spearo's style. Kow the fantastic style is, of all species 
of comedy, the most difficult ; it demands the greatest 
depth and truth of poetic intuition, and of this the other- 
wise talented author poaeossed little. In short, the play 
is certainly not Shaksi>earo’s. 

To these plays, the spuriousness of which is abundantly 
proved b}' external evidence, I shall add two others which 
are scarcely supported by external reasons, and must at 
once be rejected on account of all internal evidence : Thi 
Fair Ewi. and Mucedorusn 
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These are the two plays that are bound up in the same 
volume with * Tlio Merry Devil of Edmonton/ and as- 
cribed by the bookbinder to Shakspeare. Tieck * defends 
2%e Fair Em. as a work of Shakspoare’s, by the remark 
that : ‘ The evidence of the bookbinder, whoever he may 
have been, cannot be unconditionally rejected, for it, at 
all events, belongs to a period in which Shakspearo’s name 
was^esteemed less than that of Fletcher’s. Moreover, the 
owner of the book certainly cannot have intended the 
title to deceive anyone but himself. Further, Shakspeare 
most probably came to London earlier than is generally 
assumed. If he had been thei e as early as 1684-85, and 
if necessity or inclination had induced him to write for 
the stage without giving his name, then this sketch— 
which has no j)i'etension to characterisation, language or ^ 
invention— is perhaps the production of a young man, 
who, without preparation or learning, and ap]>arontly 
without a poet’s vocation, gave the theatre a mere shadow- 
j)lay, without life or substance; ... it is simply too bad 
and insignificant to be a work of Marlowe’s or Greene’s, to 
whom the play has been ascrited by many, for, although 
the first scene and the introduction possess a certain 
resemblance to “ Friar Bacon/’ still it has nothing of the 
poetical spirit, or the ease and grace of that old poem.’ 

Tieck ,can scarcely have himself found these reasons 
conclusive. For he admits that the play is not good 
enough to bo a work of Greene’s— who, as is well-known, 
produced a good deal of small ware — that it has no pre- 
tension to characterisation, language or invention. If, 
therefore, according to his own opinion, the play has not 
tlxe faintest resom bianco to Shakspeare’s style, but even 
separated by a wide gulf from ‘ Pericles * and ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,* then all that could speak in favour of its 
being Shaksj^ieare's work is, in fact, reduced to the testi- 
mony of the title given by the bookbinder. How weak 
such evidence is, has been sufficiently proved in the case of 
‘ The Merry Devil of Edmonton.’ The play may ccr 
tainly have been written by a ytmng man who, without 
either learning or preparation, and probably without a 
poet’s vocation, had devoted himself to the stage from 
• Preface to his Voreehu^e Shaki^peare*8j ii, p. i . 

^ 2 B 2 
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inclination or necessity ; but why this youth should be 
Shakspeare, is decidedly not easy to see. What is very pro- 
bable is, that the owner of the book had Shakspeare s name 
put upon it simply because ho lived in an age in which 
Shakspeare’s name was held in much lower estimation 
than Fletcher s or Ben Jonxon’s. The owner of the book 
ina 3 % for instance, have known nothing of Shakspeare, or 
at least have known him only superficially (perhaps through 
tlie spoclacles of Tateham, who in 1662 called Shakspeare 
' ihe plebeian driller'); but, being struck by the very 
general external resemblance of the three plays among 
one another, and by the dramatic stylo of the Shakspearian 
ago, and also for the sake of a title, he ascribed them to 
the poet whose name was best known to the ago in which 
they were printed. 

This hypothesis has, at all events, as much foundation 
as any other. If, accordingly, the title given by the 
bookbinder proves nothing, it would but little alter the 
case to admit that yhakspeare arrived in London as early 
as 1684-85, and that he came forward immediately as a 
dramatic poet. For Shakspeare, even at twenty years of 
age, must surely have possessed some poetical talent, and 
of this — as Tieck himself admits — there is no trace in the 
work. ‘ 

Lastly, among those plays which, as I think, are 
undtmbtedly spurious, is. The London ProdigaL Of this 
)>lay * the only extant earlier edition had appeared in 
1605, and has Shakspeares name in full on the title- 
page. Otherwise, however, we know nothing of the 
piece, as it is not mentioned either in Henslowo’s Diary 
or in the Stationers’ registers. And if we knew as little 
about the impudence which induced the publisher or 
pi inter of the above edition to declare Shakspeare to be the 
author, I am convinced that it would never have occurred 
to anyone to ascribe it to Shakspeare. In the first place. 
It cannot be one of his youthful works. The author dis- 
plays too much accjuaintance with the stage, too much 
knowledge and experience of life, for a young poet ; the 
language also betrays a practised writer who found it a 

* In tl e Stijpplemeni to Johnson and Sti evens’ edition of Shak* 
riagut ii. 44l> f. 
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Bimjile task to dramatise the subject. Malone maintains, 
very justly, I think, that, to judge from a passage in the 
first act, it must have been written in 1G03 or 1604. 
It cannot have been one of Shakspeare’s later works, for 
it is far inferi* r in poetic character and artistic merit to 
either ‘Pericles’ or ‘I’itus Andronicus.’ Taken as a 
whole it is little better than ‘Sir John Oldoastle,’ with 
which it has so much affinity, both internal and external, 
thaf it may perhaps belong to one of the four above- 
luentioned poets (Monday, Drayton, Wilson or Hathaway), 
but at all events to the popular school par excellence, of 
which Heywood may be called the head. It is precisely 
in the spirit of this school (which, after Shakspearcs 
appearance, unquestionably took his masterpieces as its 
models) that we here find a correct, lifelike, but light 
and supiirficial delineation of character. The versification 
and language are flowing and clever, but wanting in 
powder and elevation, poor in thought, and meagre in the 
expression of emotion and passion. In like manner the 
scenes change in a measured and graceful movement, but 
the action runs more upon the thread of an external story ; 
it does not rise naturally from the depths of the feelings, 
from the fundamental dispositions of the characters ; the 
personages act more from outward than from inward 
motives. Luce, for instance, sacrifices herself simply 
because she is the wife — even though contrary to her wish 
— of her worthless husband, and the latter, the Prodigal, 
suddenly bcccjims a reformed character because of the 
self-sacrificing devotion of his wife. 

Again, the comic element is quite external, and con- 
sists merely of the patois of a Devonsliire clothier, of the 
.sneers and jokes made by the servants, and, it may be, of 
the naive silliness of Civet and his young wife. Of that 
inward play of humour and irony which prevails in all 
iSh:ikspeare’s comedies, and gives them their deep signifi- 
cance, the author of the present jJay has no conception. — 
I have taken so much trouble to bring to light Shak- 
speare’s peculiarity in this respect, that I think I may 
claim the right to lay special stress upon this point in a 
critical examination of works supposed to be written by 
Shakspeare, at all events more than upon all other details, 
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which almost any writer of ordinary talent can, to a 
certain extent, imitate. A poet’s style of c^omposition 
rests pre-eminently and directly upon his poetical view of 
life, and this no one can simply appropriate to himself. 
Now, in the present case, as in ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ we 
indeed meet with Shakspeare’s custom of allowing several 
actions and several groups of figures to advance simul- 
tanoonsly. But these different circles are not, as in Shak** 
speare, internally, organically connected with one another, 
they are hardly linked together externally, mechanically ; 
the story of the Trodigal has not the faintest connection 
with the love affairs of Bisain, Oliver, and Sir Arthur. 
These characters, as well as Mr. Weathercock, Delia, etc., 
are mere secondary personages, without any poetical 
significance. 'J’he ]day is divided into a dramatic action 
and a nuinher of quite unimportant incidents, into drama- 
tic characters and mere dummies, and therefore in reality 
falls to pieces. Ileiico we everA’where find the same super- 
ficiality into which popular writers so readily fall when 
aiming exclusively at momentary effect. 

As regards the two plays: The Puritan, or the Widoic 
of Waiting Street*— entered at Stationers* Hall 
under the date of the (3th of August. 1601, and was 
printed in the same year with Shakspearo*s initials, W. S. 
(] >01 haps Wentworth Smith) — and The Hietory of King 
Sfe2)han, which d(jes not even possess the authority of 
tliose initials, I may spare myself the treuMc of proving 
their sjniriousness, since no one but booksellers and com- 
pilers of catalogues have ascribed them to Shakspeare. 
The Duke Humphrey, a Tragedy, which even Drake men- 
tions among the spurious plays, is most probably the 
second part of Shakspeai’e’s * Henry VI.* 

* Supplement to Johnson and SU'e\ ens’ edition, I e. ii. 033 ff. 
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LooaiiAe. the troublesome reigh of king john. abde.# 

OF FEYEBSHAM. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE LORD 

CROMWELL. 

Of the really doubtful plays the oldest is perhaps The 
Lcunentable Tragedie of Locrine^ the eldest Son of King Brntus, 
etc. It is, indeed, not mentioned in the books of the 
Stationers* Company till Jul 3 ^ 20 th, 1594, and was printed 
by Thomas Creode in 1595. But even the remark on the 
title-page ^ ‘ As newly sot foorthe, overseene and con eefed 
by W. S.* — from which it has been inferred that Shaks- 
peai-e was the author of the play— proves that it was an 
older piece that was then reviv^. This is also evident 
from several {xissages which are written throughout 
in ihyme, and again from the strong colours used in 
describing the warlike, patriotic spirit which pervades the 
play, and from the evident allusions to the events of the 
years 1586-8S, when England was dreading the intrigues of 
Mary Queen of tScots, and was threatened by the {Spanish 
Armada. Hence the play may liave first appeared in 
those years. 

Tieck * gives a translation of it in his ‘ Early English 
Theatre,’ and pronounces it to be a youthful work of 
Shakspeare’s. He thinks that it contains, in embryo, 
must of Shakspeare’s later plays, and that a searching eyo 
must everywhere recognise his genius; further, that it 
distinctly bears witness to his predilection for the bizarre 
and the gigantesque, nay, that most of the speeches merely 
i^peat the tone given by rude Pyrrhus in ‘Hamlet* (a 
tirade which is undoubtedly taken from one of the. 
poet's earlier plays ) ; that , accordingly, when England 
was again in dread of a Spanish Armada, Shakspeare, in 
1595, merely republished it with additions and improve* 
♦ AU-Bngliacttes Tlieater. 
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iiients. But, even though the correctness ofth^se remarks 
could not be doubted— and I, on my part, do partly doubt 
them — still they do not seem to me sufficiently strong to 
lefute the statement on the title-page of the old edition, 
accoiding to which the play was simply revised and 
corrected by Shakspeare. Some of its principal motives, 
for instance, the division of the kingdom by a dying father, 
the appearance of ghosts, a ffimily (juarrel, etc., are, it is 
true, met with in Shakspeare’s later works; some of the cha- 
racters also - such as Humber, Albanact, Estrild— remind 
us of ‘ Titus Andronicus.* But general motives, such as 
these are of fi equent occurrence in the dramatic poetry of 
that day, and tlio outward nature of the characters, the 
bizarre and the gigantesque have more the appearance of 
Marlowe’s stylo than Shakspearo’s. To pretend to 
r(!Cognit.e Shakspeare’smind in ‘ Locrine,’ ran, we presume, 
only mean that the tone and si)irit of the play are found 
to accord with Shakspeare's character. And as to the 
inoial earnestness and the enthusiastic patriotism which 
is the ^oul of the piece, the feelings of every honourable 
Kiiglishman in 1586-88 would doubtless have agreed on 
these points. For these were, generally speaking, the 
sentimeiits of the whole nation. 

Again, the resemblance of most of the speeches with the 
coarse language of Pyrrhus, seems to sp« ak more against 
than in favour of Tiock’s opinion. For Shakspeaie 
has nowhere, not even in prologues or epilogues, pre- 
sumed to give Ilia own works the smallest praise; hence 
it is scarcely likely that the lines in ‘Hamlet* can have 
been from a work of Shakspearo’s, and moreover, do not 
show any affinity to the versification and diction of those 
of his earliest plays which are ackno^\ lodged to be 
genuine. Now, if this suppof*ition has to be given up, it 
must iilso bo admitted tliat iho diction of ‘ Loorine’ does 
not look very like Shakspeare’s. In the first place, it is 
much heavier, more diffuse and tedious than in ‘Titus 
Andronicus’ and ‘Henry VF.,* and yet, on the other hand, 
does not possess the mystic grace and b nderness of 
* Pericles.’ Further, although the subject shows great 
resomblanco to that of * Titus Andronicus,’ still the ex- 
I ression of feelings, of passion and emotion, is poorci and 
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much less powerful. It wants the wild grandeur wliiuh 
carries the poet himself along with it, and which we might 
suppose would have been the case with young Shakspeare 
when treating such a subject; the language is too choice, 
too artificial, and too much adorned with grand epithets 
and image) y. The frequent indulgence in reflections by 
the dramatic personages, as well as in the prologues to 
the several acta betray an older poet with more command 
over his subject — quite a contrast to the youthful colouring 
pervading ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ This circumstance is 
therefore of special importance, as both plays must have 
been written much about the same time, ‘ Loci ine ’ perhaps 
even later, after the defeat of the Armada (1588). 

Lastly, I cannot discover in ‘Locrine’ any of Shak- 
speare’s fine appreciation for the beauty of dramatic form. 
The subject is here not of an epic nature, and the want 
can therefore not bo excused on account of the epic stylo 
which Shakspeare followed in ‘Peidcles.* In fact, as in 
‘ Titus Andronicus,’ the subject here was very well adapted 
for that organic and truly dramatic roundness of form, 
which Shakspeare had oven aimed at in ‘Titus Androni- 
cus.* And yet the author of ‘Locrine * evidently had no 
idea of Shakspoare’s peculiar style of composition, which is 
(Xintred in and f)rooceds from his pecmliar view of life (to 
which we have often alluded). The scone of the death of 
llrutus, nay, the whole first act is a mere prologue ; it 
belongs to the past, and therefore stands wholly apart 
from the dramatic (present) action. The latter does not 
begin till the second act, and this immediately gives rise 
to an internal division of the subject ; on the one hand we 
have the story of Humber, llubba, and Estrild, on the 
other the story of Locrine, of his wife, brother, and uncle. 
Both groups come into outward contact only by means (‘f 
purely factitious incidents ; they do not move concentri- 
cally round one common point. The story of Humber 
has quite a different significance from that of liocrine’a 
doings and sufferings. Hubba and Albanact are mete 
supernumeraries, who enter and then leave the action 
from wholly external motives. On all sides wo miss the 
lifelike ideal connection of the deeds and the characters 
among one another, and the organic contrasts which are 
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found in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and even in * Pericles/ In 
all these points, therefore, I cannot see anything of 
Bhakspeare’s genius. 

The comic parts alone form an exception. The story 
of Striimbo, with his two wives, is, in the first place, a 
kind of humorous counterpart to the life and doings of 
Locrine, that is, it stands in an ideal connection with the 
main action in Shakspeare’s usual manner. Individual 
features of the comic parts aLo, are, both in spirit and 
form, more in Shakspeaie's style, and show more affinity 
to the comic scenes in ‘ rericles,* ‘Henry VI.,* ‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,* etc. In these parts I do find 
something of Shakspeare’s ‘facetious grace,* at least it 
seems to mo scarcely to bo doubted that the comic and 
tragic actions were written by different authors. Hence v 
if Shakspeare had any hand in the play, then, as I think, 
it was the comic parts alone which were h's woik, wholly 
or for the most part his own invention, or, at all events, 
remodelled and corrected by him. Whether, however, the 
piece is one of those, in regard to which Greene accused 
young Shakspeare of having decked himself in the feathers 
of others, and whether, therefore, it was originally a work 
of G. Peeh/s — which might be inferred from the choice 
and elaborate diction — or one of Marlowe’s — to which its 
above-mentioned peculiarities seem to iinlicate — are 
points which I do not venture to decide. This much only 
hcems to be certain, that the initifils W. S. on the titlo- 
j»age of the old edition cannot have stood for Wentworth 
Smith (as Malone thought), or for anyone else but 
Shakspeare, for the simple reason that, according to all 
we know of this initial-kinsman of Shakspeare’s, his 
poetical career did not begin till ten years after the 
appearance of ‘ Locrine.’ * However, the comic parts are 
too poor and unsafe a criterion to determine the question 
as to whether Shakspeare did or did not make corrections 
in the play. — 

Immediately connected with ‘ T.ocrine * is the older 
‘ King John,* or, according to its full title. The Trouble- 

• In ITcnslowe’s Diary he is first mentioned in 1599 ns the atthor of 
The liidiiin Tragedy, etc. {Ftdr CuJlioJ ^fhtonj of English DiJiwtie 
Toeiry, iii. 98.) 
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tome Reigue of John^ King of England,* l>ecau8e, in the 
first place, the play appeared about the same time as 
‘ Locrine.* Its two parts, which were printed for the 
bookseller Sampson Clarke, did not appear till 1591, ami 
did not give the author’s name ; yet the play must have 
been written about the time of the war with Spain, or, at 
least, soon after the defeat of the Armada ^1688). This 
is clearly evident from the fanatical zeal against the 
Papists, as well as from the fierce patriotic and warlike 
spirit which pervades the whole play, together with the 
many allusions to foreign invasions and to the victorious 
power of England when at peace with herself. More- 
over, in the first part there are very many passages in 
rhyme ; they occur also in the second part, although 
not so frequently, perhaps — as Collier conjectures — 
because they were here partly discarded upon a later re- 
modelling. 

The play has been ascribed to Shakspeare because his 
name is intimated on the title-page of a later edition 
(printed for the bookseller, J. Helmo, in 1611) by the 
initials AV. Sh., and given in full in the following edition 
of 1622 (for Th. Dewe). English critics are, however, 
almost unanimous in considering the play too bad to have 
even a partial claim to the name of Shak8[)earo, and, ac- 
cordingly, that we here again have an instance of a book- 
seller’s fraud ; S tee Yens alone was at first inclined to 
regard it as genuine. Schlogel, on tho other hand, main- 
tains that it can be made very probable that tho play was 
written by Shakspeare, and Tieck,t without hesitation, 
declares it to be one of tlie poet’s youthful productions. 
He says that the conqwsition, the characters, nay, that 
every line bears so decidedly tho stamp of Shakspeare’s 
writing, that it is ridiculous of English critics blindly to 
ascribe it to R. Greene, Marlowe, or finy otlier writer, 
simply because they think it utterly wretched and un- 
worthy of Shakspeaie. I, on my part, cannot uncondi- 
tionally agree with either verdict. Both seem to me to 
go too far ; for that ‘ every line * bears the stamp of ^huk- 
HpcareV style must as distinctly be denied, as that thj 

* Stefveiis, Six CM Flam, etc., ii. 1 ff. 

t Ali-Eugllsches Theutcr, i. p. It;, 
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)not5e is throughout too had to he allowed to, hear the 
name even of young Shakspeare. 

However, it does not follow that the play was actually 
written hy young Shakspeare, or that it was corrected 
r»y him. Entirely his, in mjr opinion, it certainly is not. 
For the comic parts — for instance, the scenes between 
Phil. Faulconhridge and the monks and nuns — appear to 
me so full of coarseness and vulgarity, that I cannot find 
in them anything of Shakspeare^s ‘facetious gratje.’ If 
Shakspeare could have written such scenes he would have 
contrived to ennoble the indelicacy by wit and humour, 
hut of this there is no trace ; the fountain of his wit which 
gushes forth even in * Pericles* and ‘ Henry VI.,* and of 
course more abundantly in his earliest comedies, seems here 
to he quite dried up. The comic element consi sts merely of 
hare facts, and these facts are mere coarse pasquinades. 
It is in vain to urge that the poet has allowed himself to 
he carried away by the prevailing (lopular feeling, and 
that he has made a sacrifice to popular wit ; for in the 
present case tlierc is no (|uestion oven of popular wit, and 
we have abundant proof in Bhakspearo's above-mentioned 
youthful compositions, of how well, even as a young poet, 
he understood how to make use of true popular wit. 
Besides this, the comic parts in the older ‘ King John * aie 
distinguished by short rhyming lines, and by a style 
of langujige which has not the faintest resemblance to 
that of anv one of Shakspeare s plays. In like manner 
the long scene at the shrine of St. Edmund’s, and, at tlu» 
end of the second ])art, the scene between the monks 
and the abbot — which is so like the one found fault with 
above — are so decidedly un-Sliakspearian, that thei o can be 
no question even of alterations or corrections by Shak- 
speare’s hand, much less of their being Shakspeare’s own 
c^>mposition. 

■ On the other hand, one might be inclined, and I myself 
w'as formerly inclined, to consider some other porti<»ns of 
the piece, if liot as Shakspeare’s sole property, still as 
partly helongii g to him. For some scenes — for instance, 
in the fi'st part of the passage where l*hil. Faulconhridge 
doolaros that he prefor-s being the bastard of Richard 
Cujur de Lion, than the legitimate snn »;f old Faulconhridge, 
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and again tlio scene between Hubert and Prince Arthur, 
between King John, the prophet of Pomphret, Phil. 
Faulconbridge, etc., as well as John’s several soliloquies — 
ai e, in my opinion, so truly poetic that, generally speaking, 
they show in spirit and character tolerable n semblance 
to Shakspeare’s youthful works. The characteiisation also 
is not unworthy of young Shakspeare. This is evident 
even ^om the fact that the fundamental features in the 
character of King John, of Faulconbridge, of Hubert and 
most of the secondary figures, have been retained by Shak- 
Bpeare in his undoubtedly genuine play of * King John, 
and that ho has merely softened the mui*h rougher out- 
lines and the glaring colours, given the characters moi*e 
depth, a fuller and richer mental life, made the motives of 
their actions more definite, and more strongly emphasised 
the contrasts between them. In like manner, tlic compo- 
sition in all essential points presents precisely the same 
form which the subject afterwards received in Shakspeare’s 
hands. 

Accordingly, were I to analyse the plan and fundamental 
idea of the play any closer, I should merely bo repeating 
what I have already said when discussing Shakspeare’s 
‘King John;’ for in this respect IShakspeare has made 
scarcely any alterations. He has not only invariably 
adopted the whole plan of the piece, the coui>e of the 
action, and the succession of the scenes, but the intention, 
the leading motives, the conception of the ideal nucleus, 
and the general significance of the historical events repre- 
sented, are essentially the same, except that they are more 
clearly brought forward and more profoundly conceived. 
It is evident, therefore, thut Shakspeare judged the older 
play more favourably than its English critics. 

Lastly, as regaris the language, Malone* eiub avours, 
it is true, to point out that it shows the greatest nffinity 
to the diction of the second and third parts of ‘ Henry VI.,* 
and that, accordingly, both plays must belong to the 
same author ; he lays special stress on this point because, as 
he thinks, it is at the same time a clear proof of the spurious- 
ness of* ‘Henry VI.’ If he were right, his argument 
would obvio isly decide in favour of the older ‘ King John,* 
* In Heed’s Sfutkspearej xiv. 258 f. 
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hiasnini'h as Shakspeare’s claim to ‘Henry VI/ cannot, 
1 think, be anv longer doubted. But his prejudice against 
‘ Henry VI.,’ his endeavour to prove its spuriousness has, 
in this case, obviously clouded his judgment; outward 
resemblances have caused him to overlook the total absence 
of internal affinity in style. In the monotony and stiffness 
of the regularity of the versification — which young »Shak- 
«l)eare employed in his historical plays (much les^ in his 
comedies), and moreover not only in ‘ Henry VI./ but al-o 
in ‘ Bichard 111.’ and ‘King John * — the older ‘ King .iohn * 
certainly shows some similarity with the treatment of the 
verse in Shakspeare’s youthful works, although even in 
this respect diffi^rences will become manifest to. those 
whose feeling for style is more thoroughly cultivated. 
But, on the other hand, the diction of the older ‘ King 
John* shows so little affinity to the stylo either of young 
or of old Shakspeare, that it constitutes the chief argument 
against Shakejieare’s being the author of the play. For 
it is invariably unfanciful in expression, poor in its 
general ideas (so-called sententious sayings) ; there is an 
absence of warmth of feeling as well as of acuteness and 
wealth of reflexion ; further it has a tendency to artificial 
rhetoric (as in the scene between Hul)ert and Arthur), 
which is intended to compensate for and to conceal the 
coldness and want of elevation in the expression of feeling 
and emotion, and this goes hand in hand with a skilfulness 
in the dialogue and the formal dramatisation of the subject 
which has obviously been acquired by long ])ractice and 
betrays an older and somewliat experienced dramatist. 
This difference in the language, even though occasionally 
less prominent, is distinctly enough apparent in every 
part of the piece, so that it cannot well be assumed that 
tShakspeare even remodelled or corrected individual 
passages.* — 

* The question as to who was the author of the older King JcJin, 
I do not venture to answer, on account of the uncertainty of a criticism 
based on purely internal evidence. However, Von Fiiesen*s conjecture 
— which he has communicated to mo by letter — that it may have been 
%vritten G. Pcele in conjunction with R. Greene, seems to me 
extremely plausible. Yon Fnesen, in all esfential points, agrees with 
Uiy present opinion of the play. 
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The next play to be discussed is Arden •/ Fcvcrsliam. 
This is a domestic tragedy, and is entered at Stationers’ 
Hall Under the date of April 3rd, 1592 (again in 1599 
and 1633, but in all cases without the name of the author). 
Its claim to genuineness is not supported by any external 
evidence, for the first to ascribe it to Shakspearo was 
Edward Jacob, a bookseller of Feversham, in a reprint of 
the play issued by him in the year 1770, and his reason 
for doing was on account of some unimportant parallel 
passages. Still, in my opinion, the question as to whether 
it may be a youthful prmluction of Shakspeare’s, cannot 
be decided in the off-hand manner with which English 
critics have treated the matter. 

Tieck * enters at length into the criticism of the piece, 
and, upon the whole, 1 concur with the praise he awards 
to it. But even his criticism is one-sided, inasmuch as he 
does not mention the defects of the play, which are far 
from being confined merely to some smaller or greater 
excrescences, to exaggerated expressions and lame verses. 
In the first place, as regards the language, although gene- 
rally poetic, it is too frosty, slow, broad, and monotonous 
for Shakspeare’s warmth of sentiment and overflowing 
fulness of genius ; again, it is often too choice, the form 
artificial in its grandeur — in fact, too beautiful for tho 
meagre substance, so that it occasionally reminds one ot 
G, Peele, the artifex verborum. The delineation of the 
characters is indeed, generally speaking, true and life- 
like ; some of the figures, however (such as Franklin, tho 
Painter, and fciusan), are very much too insipid, vague, 
and ill-defined, whereas others are now and again incon- 
sistent. For instance, Michael, Arden’s servant, who, on 
one occasion, concocts a most confused and ludicrousiy 
stupid love-letter, soon afterwards (iii. 1) describes 
his anxiety of mind in very refined, almost exalted lan- 
guage; Black Will also, a vulgar ruffian, at times speaks 
very much in the same tone as the sententious Fianklin. 
This is quite contrary to Bhakspeare’s art, which sharply 
distinguishes the characters not only in nature but also 
in form, a st3’le of art which is even distinctly apparent 
in ‘Pericles’ and ‘Henry VI.’ In like manner the com* 
* Vorsekuh Shak^peards^ i. 21 L 
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position corresponds more with the style of the earlier 
school than with Shakspeare’s, that is to say, it proceeds 
ill a straight line, without rounding and complication: 
one attempt to commit the murder is succeeded by another ; 
mere external accidents, devoid of ideal significance, in- 
variably thwart the execution of an act which was deter- 
mined upon in the very first scene. This one deed is, so 
to say, in the throes of birth throughout four entire acts ; 
it forms the solo substance of the wlude action ; no winder, 
therefore, that the representation in the end becomes 
tiresome. There is, moreover, not even an adequate 
motive for the unnatural deed-: Arden is murdered with- 
out having in any way been guilty — at all events, the 
poetical justice which is supposed to bo saved by the 
representation of his wrong against Eichard Eeed, comes 
in very lame ; Alice, a lady of high birth, whom the 
noble Arden loved, and still loves, conspires against his 
life, owing to a low and guilty passion, which is presented 
to us fully dcvi lopod, without its growth being accounted 
for by her own character, or oven by outward circum- 
s+ances. The p’ay is wholly wanting in a fundamental 
idea, a general view of life ; in fact, we have but the re- 
j)rc8ontation of this one crime, committed by these few 
definite personages, surrounded by a host of wholly unim- 
j)ortant secondary characters — such as Lord Cheinie, the 
landlord, the goldnnith, the sailor and ferryman, etc., who 
hardly stand in any external connection with the action. 
T^astly, the motives which the poet every now and then 
employs for introducing a comic scene (for instance, in 
act vi. 2, 3), do not show the slightest trace of Shakspeare’s 
great talent in oomedy, which is so distinctly manifest in 
all his earlier plays, with the sole exception of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus/ 

In addition to this is the fact, that in all of Shakspeare’s 
earlier dramas we find a greater or lesser number of 
passages in rhyme. Of these wo find none in ‘ Arden of 
Feversham,’ nay, even the rhyming couplet with which 
Sliakspoare, in all his plays, usually closes a long speech 
or scene, is here met with only four times in the whole 
play. I, therefore, consider the piece one of the best of 
the works of the earlier pre-Shakspe.aTian school, but not 
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even as having been produced nnfl er Sh^k^peare’s influence 
much less as having been written by him.* 

The Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell, has scarcely 
any more claim to the name of Shakspeare : it is entered 
at Stationers’ Hall under the date of 1 1th of August, 1G()2, 
as ‘a bookeca'led the l.yfe and Deathe of the Lord Crom- 
well, as yt was lately acted by the Lord Chamberleyn his 
servants’ — hence by Shakspeare’s company — and was 
printed in the same year without the author’s name. It 
was the second edition of 1613 that first gave bhaks})eure’s 
initials (W, S.) on the title-page. It is very improbable that 
these initials can be meant to refer to the al ove-mt ntioned 
Wentworth Smith, under whose name Malone and other 
English critics are so ready to take refuge, because he was 
at that time intimately connected with IJenslowe’s com- 
pany. At all events ac< ording to Ilenslowc’s Diary, 
between April 1601 and March 1( 03, Smith wrote no less 
than fourteen pla^sfor the Lord Admiral’s company, all 
of which had been written in conjunction with other 
poets. He appears to have produced little or notliing 
alone. Moreover, it is difficult to s^ e why Smith’s name 
.should not have been printed in full on the title-page, 
Assuredly, therefore, the initials are meant to refer to 
Shakspeare’s name, and this would seem to make it a 
likely Mij)position that the reason of tlu) ]»iiblication of 
the play, with the popular name of Shak}sj>carc, was but 
a speculation of some bookseller. At best, tliorcfore, the 
authority is only that of a bookseller, fnnii which, as 
already shown, little or nothing is to be gained. 

If, ac<‘ordingly, the internal structure of the jday is to 
decide the question of its genuineness, the fiist point will 
be to determine the date of its origin. The publisher’s 
words, ‘ as yt was lately acted,’ would be in favour of the 

• My view is, in genr-rnl. Agreed to bolli by Cli. Kiiiglit (/. n. p. 82) 
and by N. Delius (raetaJo-dhnkHfjear'itchv. JJrtnnen^ Klh*rtcld, 
rrefaee, p. vi). I diUti* fu»iii them only in so fju- jts I do not consider 
the piny of so much value, uud not as eqii 1 to Ldwurd tha Thirds and 
accordingly, even in the second edition of my work, di clniod m}sclf 
hsoppos^ to its genuineness. Mezieres {PredetieuftturH dtt Sh<dc«p., t tc., 
p. F.) finds the eli.iiactt rs of Mosbie and Al ce ."O excelb nt ihat lie 
thinks it evident that Shuks{.)eure bad a huii i bi lla ir iltdiiiealiou, 
and accordingly ascribes at least some pait oi the play to him. 

\UL. 11. 2 Q 
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year 1601-2, were wo certain that it was lately written 
as well as ‘lately a< te<l/ The supposition, however, u 
not probable, inasinnch as the frequent occurrence of 
rhyming lines j^oints to an earlier date, and admits of the 
possibility of its having been an older work that was 
merely revived about the yejir 1602. This conjecture is 
also supjKjrted by the plan and the composition of the 
play, which is the most tinsatisfactory part about it. The 
narrative, epic style, which describes the life of ar ntani 
through all its various stages, and thus divides the play, 
into a hnmhor <»f smaller j)iece8, points to the earlier school 
which Shakspcaro at first joined ; but this style is appro* 
priate only for tlic epic, legendary, fantastic subject of 
the story of rericlcs, not for the historical subject of 
the life of Cromwell. For a legend is essentially the past 
poetically described in the jjresent, or rather the present 
in the past ; it therefore takes the form of the epos, the 
narrative. Tlistory, on the other hand, is history only as 
a living ])resent, containing the essence of the past and 
determining the nature of the future; it, therefore, re* 
quires a strictly dramatic form, that inner unity of place, 
of time, and of action, which pei vades not only all Shak-^ 
spearo’s later dramas, but— as regards his ‘histories’ — 
even his earlier plays. In ‘ The Life and Death of Crom- 
well,’ however, all the three unities are disregarded : the 
first act has different fundamental conditions and a different 
significance from the second and third acts.* The nnitj^ 
consists only of the unity of the person, whose life and 
forlunos are depicted in the play. 

Still, wo are forced to admire the skill with which the 
poet contrives to gather up the many loosely arranged 
threads, and ultimately collects the various persons 
whom he introduced on different occasions, although 
he does not succeed in bringing their dramatic existence 
to a proper close. It is only to a certain extent that 
the play can bo said to reflect Shakspeare’s fine skill 
in giving organic roundness to the subject-matter, inas* 
much as it is based upon one view of life. This view, 
however, is too indefinite, too general, and more epic than 

* Tliis is A point upon which Ch* Knight lays special emphosii in 
hit cfiliobin oi' tlie play. ^ 
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dramatic ; for life is conceived in its snrgiiij; niovenient, 
at times as falling to the lowest ebb of misfortune, and 
then as rising on the full tide of the highest glory and 
splendour. Tnis is exhibited not only in the fortunes of 
Cromwell, but likewise in the manifold fluctuations in the 
fortunes of Banister and his family, of Bagot, Bedford and 
Frescobald, not excepting honest Hodge and Seely. Ihe 
delineation of the characters follows the general rules of 
epic •composition : Thomas Cromwell is always noble, 
amiable, talented and lofty in his aims ; his father a 
good-hearted braggart; Gardiner, ambitious, jealous and 
revengeful; the dukes of Norfolk and SulFolk, ordinary 
courtiers who rejoice in the fall of a rival but have not 
the strength or the courage to meddle with things them- 
selves ; Bedford, on the other hand, is a man in tlio dress 
of a courtier, he is grateful, grieves for the fall of a friend, 
but is without the wit or the energy to give actual assist- 
ance; Banister is an innocent but unfortunate individual; 
Frescobald, a thoroughly noble character ; Bagot, on the 
other hand, an utter scoundrel ; Hodge a foolish, good- 
natured simpleton, whose stupidity proves his good fortune, 
&c. All these figures arc depicted outwardly in liglit but 
correct outlines : the depth of their inner life is loft 
wh<dly unrevealed, and only in so far as tliey take any 
real part in the action do they at all stand out from tlio 
canvas. Yet the comic characters — Cromwvll, II<)dge, 
and Seely and his .wife — occasionally show a touch of 
Shakspearian humour. 

All this does indeed admit of the possibility of the play 
Ining reckoned as one of Shakspeare*8 first attempts in tlio 
domain of historical drama ; but it cannot be dated so far 
back as this. For, apart from the fact that Shakspeare’s 
earliest historical plays are invariably disringuished by 
greater depth and sharpness of characterisation, by more 
careful motives for the incidents and a stricter connection 
between the details and the whole, these very pla} s prove 
that Shakspeare seems at first to have rejected the in- 
variable introduction of ver^e as inappropriate for tins 
species of drama (such passages are first of more frequent 
occurrence in his ‘ Kichard II.’). In addition to this, the 
liction, in tone and colouring, bears the stamp of belonging 

2 0 2 
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to an earlier date and of possessing but very little of Shak* 
speare’s style. (Generally speaking it does indeed show 
some affinity to tne straightforward, calm flow of the 
language in ‘ Pericles.* Put this regular movement is not 
adapted to the subject of the represen tati«)n ; Shakspeare 
would have clothed the subject in a perfectlj^ different 
dress. As in the older ‘ King John,’ the expression of 
sentiment is wanting in warmth, the outbursts of emotion 
and of passion in elevation, the reflection in acuteniss and 
richness of substance as well as of form ; in like manner 
there is a total absence of Shakspearian spell- words, his 
striking brevity of expression, the rapid change from the 
language of feeling to that of reflection, and conversely, — 
characteristics which, even though to a small extent, 
distinguish Shakspeare’s youthful works from those of his 
fellow labourers. 

The language, on the other hand, shows distinct traces 
of that higher development of dramatic diction which the 
English drama, through Shakspeare’s influence, acquired 
during the la^t decade of the 16th century. In some 
passages Shakspearo*s influence is, I think, directly 
evident. It may have been this that induced the pub- 
lisher to give the play ShakspeaTo’s name; in fact, the 
author may have been an admirer of his. Accordingly, 
in my opinion, * The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell * 
cannot, m spite of its epic style and composition, have 
been written earlier than 1595 — that is, cannot veil bo. a 
work of Shakspeare’s. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

,KING EDWARD III. AND A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 

• Kino Edward UT.*, T think, exhibits more of Shakspearo’s 
spirit and character than any of the doubtful plays hitherto 
examined. In the registers of the Stationers’ Company, 
where it appears under the title of Edward the Third and 
the Black Prince^ etc.^ it is entered no less than four times ; ^ 
first on Dec. 1, 15ii5, and last on Feb. 23, 1625, it was " 
therefore doubtless a favourite piece. It was first printed 
in 1596, and again in 1599, witliout the author’s name. 
Of later editions— if such ever af)pcarefl — no copy has been 
preserved. Accordingly, we have no external evidence of 

* Edward III.* being a work of Shakspeare’s, it was first 
entered under his name by the compilers of old catalogues. 

However, the mere want of a name on the two old prints 
cannot be looked upon as an argument against the genuine- 
ness of the play, for it is well known that a number of the 
older editions of Shakspeare’s undoubtedly genuine works 
present the same defect ; this is a natural consequence of 
the already described circumstances of the English drama, 
as well as of the recency of Shakspeare’s fame at that 
period. But even though the latei’ editions of * Edward 
III.’ — which according to the Stationers’ books were to 
have been published in the years 1U09, 1617 and 1625 — 
did apjvear without the auth<»r’8 name, still, this startling 
circumstance mipht in some measure bo explained by 
the nature of the piece, and therefore piove nothing 
against Shakspeare’s being the author. In the first tw(j 
acts, for instance, we have sharp cutting attacks upon the 
Scotch, prompted by English patriotism; these passagetf 
were quite in their right place during the lifetime of 
Elizabeth, who, it "is well known, was as little fond of her 
successor as she was of his mother, and always on bad 
terms with Scotland ; on the other hand they must have 
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hoen offensive to James I. Now it was to James, as we 
have seen, that Sh>ikspeare was indebted for many a 
favour, and he has shown his obligations to him not only 
indirectly in ‘Macbeth/ but more expressly in ‘Henry 
VIII/ Accordingly, in order to avoid wounding his own 
sense of gratitude, 8haks|'eare may have either expressly 
disavowed his paternity of ‘ Edward III.,* or, at least, 
have refused to acknowledge it, and thus left the pj^y — 
which, per haps for other reasons, did not satisfy him — to 
its fate. 'I his supposition may likewise explain how it 
happened that the work — although perhaps unquestionably 
Sliakspcarc’s own — could have bo(‘n overlooked or in- 
tentionally omitted by bis friends Heminge and Condell, 
.the edit<»rs of the first folio. 

In spite of the want of external evidence it might, 
accordingly, nevertheless be admissible to attribute the 
play to Shakspeare, provided that its external construc- 
tion in form and substance were decidedly to favour the 
supposition. If, therefore, the play bo somewhat more 
carefully examined, it will at onoo strike every reader 
with any experience in artistic form, that the first two 
acts stand too much apart — quite contrary to Shak8peare*8 
mode of composition— and that they are only internally 
connected with the three following acts, not externally 
as Avell. Ill the first two, the action turns upon the 
King’s love for the beautiful Countess of Salisbury, whom 
lie hud released from the hands of the besieging Scottish 
ai'iny. This affair is never again alluded to, and ends 
entirely with the close of the second act, where the 
King, overcome and at the same time strengthened by 
the virtuous greatness of the Countess, becomes master 
of liimsclf and renounces his passion. The Coijintess, 
accordingly, retires altogether from the scene, which is ’ 
now transierred to the victorious campaign of Edward Hi 
and of his son the Black Prince. 

The play, therefore, falls into two outwardly ut* 
Connected halves, in reality into two distinct pieces. 
The fault which this involves, and Avhich— as far as I 
know— I was the first to point out, would lose some of 
its objection if, to judge from the style and character of 
the play, it were possible to reckon it among Shakrjieare s 
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first attempts. In that case it might readily be assumed 
that Shakspeare followed K* Greene in ‘Tericles/ 
Marlowe in ‘ Titus Andronictis,* and that in the 
province of history he inclined to the earlier school, 
which saw lio objection in similar divisions of the sub- 
ject (as, for instance, in the older play of ‘ Henry V.,’ the 
older ‘ Richard HI./ and even in Marlowe’s ‘ Miit-sacro at 
l*aria’). The fault is further lessened, to some extent, by 
the met that internally at least — as it seems to me — the 
two halves are connected, even though it be only by a 
bond which is very gtmtly hinted at.* For in the first 
two acts we have the mighty King (who in his rough 
grandeur and reckless energy reminds us of characters 
in ‘Henry VL’ and ‘Richard III.’) enslaved by an un* 
Worthy passion, and so small, so powerless, and so 
uiikingly in the presence of the virtue and duty of a 
woman, that he suddenly forgets his great plans in 
making love-ditties and weaving intrigues. All human 
greatness and power collajwse when unsupported by the 
fundamental princi[)le of all morality, selt-oontrol ; the 
greatest energy of man cannot resist the attacks of evil 
desires and passions when they^ are directed against his 
weak and unguarded side, unless they are curbed by the 
force of self-control, — this is the nucleus of the view of 
life upon which the first part is based. True energy 
may, however, rise again;, it is btrengtheiied by the 
virtue of others wdiich, being endowed with a greater 
amount of stability, holds its own against it. The second 
act closes with this consoling lesson, and with the power- 
ful description of the far nobler energy of a woman who, in 
order to guard her own honour and to save her sovereign 
from crime, is ready to sacrifice bor own life. This close, 
even though but inwardly, forms the transition to the 
second half in so far as the latter then shows us true 
heroic greatness in its full glory — because tested by self- 
control— ]x)th ill tlie King himself and in his famous son. 
For th© Prince too has l)een trained in the same school ; 
at the end of the second act, by his prompt and silent 
obedience to his* father’s commands — although directly 
opposed to his own wishes — he exliibits tiro same sell- 
* iu act ii. scene 2, 
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ocjntrol to which the King had roused himself. Nothing 
c-iii resist sucli sublime moral strength when supported 
by right. The arrogant John of France— who although 
aware of the injustice of his claim, nevertheless en- 
deavours in all possible ways to maintain his position^ 
and in blind revenge and in the most unroyal manner 
refuses to ke ep the promise made by the Dauphin— he, 
and his equally arrogant son, both of whom boast of ^heij 
mporiority, are thrice defeated, and carried prisoners to 
England. As in ‘ Henry V.,' so here inward strength oi 
mind and character, although possessed of the smallest 
outward means, proves victorious over outward power 
and force. At the close of the last act also, King Edward 
again gives a proof of the mastery he has acquired over 
liimsob by the clemency which ho shows towards the 
town of Calais, and the Black ITinco preserves through- 
out his modest, obedient spirit, which has remained un- 
affected by his gieat and famous victories. Thus the 
whole play sets forth the lesson that true heroism, con- 
quest and dominion in this world go h^nd in hand with 
the mastery man possesses over himself. We here have 
the same theme which resounds through all Shakspearo’s 
liisfcorical dramas, and tlnoiigh his tragedies, nay even 
through many of his comedies ; in fact, we have pulsating 
through the who'e play the same pure, ethical feeling 
which forms the life-blood of Shakspearo’s dramas. 

But even as regards characterisation and diction, 
‘ Edward HI.,’ in my opinion, comes nearer to Shak- 
spe: ire’s spiiit and character than any of the doubtful 
])l{iys yet examined. The characters it is tine, as already 
said, are drawn with but a few powerful strokes in the 
manner of those in ‘Henry VI.’ and ‘ Kichard III.’ But 
this ruggediiess possesses great poetic vigour, which is not 
attained by any of the characters of Greene, Pecle, Kyd, 
or even by any of IMarlowe’s heroes, because their energy 
lacks the ethical foundation. It is only at the commence- 
ment of the third act that the representation becomes 
tamo and heavy; some of the characters, such as Louis 
and his Queen, are too insipid and 'colourless, others 
are treated too much as mere secondary characters. Yet 
how fu 1 and lifelike, on the other hand, in spito of the 
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fimali use of artificial means, are the characters of King 
Edward and the Black Trince, the Countess of Salisbury 
and her father, King John and his sons, Salisbury, 
Villiers and Copeland ! This must be evident to every 
careful reader ; for instance, in the description of King 
Edward beioming aware of the first stirrings of his 
passion for the Countess ; how he tries to fly from her 
pretence, but is, as it were, bound by a charm, hesitates 
against his own will, and lemains; again, in the last 
scene of the second act where the King — reminded by hi^ 
heroic and warlike son of hts faithful consort, and of the 
great undertakings he has in hand — is on the point of 
following bis better impulses, but, overcome by a smile 
from the Countess, drops the resolution he had formed 
only again to be overcome b}^ her in a different manner ; 
further, in those scenes in the 3rd and 4th acts, whore, on 
the one hand, the father with grand severity, refuses to 
send succour to his own son so that his bravery might be 
put to the test, and scope be given him for distinguishing 
himself; and where, on the other hand, we have the 
Prince, surrounded by an army six times as strong as his 
own, resigning himself to his fate in the very spirit of 
mediaeval chivalry, but ultimately (by the grace of God, 
who, by ominous signs and predictions, scatters fear and 
panic among the enemy’s ranks) gaining a most glorious 
victory — these scenes, I think, are not unworthy even of 
old Shakspeare. 

In like manner, lastly, the language in tone and 
colouring, generally shows so much affinity to Shak- 
speare’s stylo, and the structure of the verse (with its 
regular rhythm and its usually masculine endings) so 
much resemblance to Shakspeare’s versification — more 
especially to that of ‘King John*— that, at first sight 
at least, this would again lead us to suppose the play 
to be one of Shakspeare’s works. 

This praise which I conferred upon the play in the 
second edition of this work, and which has been more or 
less conditionally agreed to by Charles Knight,* N. 
Delius t aud von rriesen,! I cannot retract in any one 

* Studies of Shahttpere, 

t Psewio-Shakspeare^schen DrameUy Prefftce, p ix, 

^ Jahrhuch d Veutsehen Shaksp. GeseUscha/t, u. G6 L 
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point. It is certainly founded upon, and refers only to 
general points of comparison, to the spirit and character, 
to the form and substance of the pla3\ Bnt there are, iu 
addition, a number of passages which verge so closely 
upon Shakspeare’s m«»de of expression, that we feel that 
Shakspeare would have expressed the same thoughts in a 
similar manner ; nay, there are several lines which give 
thoughts, similies and images wliich are met witlj iu 
Shakspeare’s undoubtedly genuine works, and expressed 
alincfet in the same words. Again in act ii. 1, there 
occurs a lino so precisely the .‘:ame as one in Shakspeare’s 
94th Sonnet, that the question only is whether Shak* 
speare borrowed it from ‘ Edward III.,’ or whether the 
author of this play took it from Shakspeare s Sonnet. 
Von Prieson has collected these single cases whicjh 
favour the supposition of Shakspeare’s being the author 
of the piece, and, like Delius, finds it natural that oven 
Capell did not venture to deny the genuineness of the 
work, and that Tieck (whom in the second edition of 
my book I followed) unhesitatingly declares himself in 
favour of it. 

, Yet I have now come to the conviction that the play 
Was not written by Shakspeare, In England there exist 
—as far as I know — but two old quartos fin single 
Copies) and the print published by Cajjell in 1760 ; but 
even the latter has become so scarce that Ch. Knight, 
in his criticism of the play, introduces a series of charac- 
teristic passages as specimens for his rctadei s. At the 
time when I was writing the second edition of this work, 

1 was unable to procure the original text, and was there- 
fore obliged to have recourse to Tieck’s translation of the 
play. But now that I have become acquainted with the 
English text * I am induced —not so much on account ot 
its several defects and uii-Shakspearian passages which 
are adduced by both Knight and Von Frieson, as on 
acc*ount of its style and diction in general — to agree with 
them in regarding it as spurious, 

I’he language, in spite of its affinity to Shakspeare’s 
rtyle of diction, in general, and in the individual passages 

• Thrfuigh Delius' 2*iseudo-dhahsj)€art*9che Drcimen, English text 
with Geruiiiu notes. 
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addnced, betrays a poet of considerable talent, it is tmo. 
btft without genius, without independent ere tive power, 
a poet who, although endowed with the appreciation of and 
the feeling for true poetry, and although he worked upon 
good models and in all cases endeavoured to find truly 
] noetic expressions, was nevertheless unable freely to 
create them, and therefore often enough succeeds in 
hitting them, but as frequently misses the mark. Further, 
it betrays a poet, not like Shakspeare and every 
artistic genius, as. growing with the greatness of the 
task he has to solve, with the higher development of his 
subject, but as one unequal to it ; again, an experienred 
poet, not as one coming forward hesitatingly with his 
fii-st production, but as one who has already made various 
attempts — it may be in diflbrent paths— and now 
decidedly follows in the footsteps of Shakspeare. For 
that ‘ Edward III.’ is written under Sliakspeare’s in- 
fluence, that its author has taken IShakspeare’s historical 
plays as his models — moi^e especially his ‘King John * * — 
must, I think, be regarded as proved both by the con- 
ception and the treatment of the subject, as well as by 
tlie tone and colour of the language, and by the several 
obvious imitations of Shakspcare’s mode of expression. 
If. accordingly, the drama cannot be a youthful work of 
Shakspeare’s own, and if, as is more probable, it did not 
appear till about 1594, then the above-mentioned division 
of the play into two unconnected halves is of so much 
weight, that we must necessarily regard it as not a work 
of Shakspeare’s. For towards the year 1594, Shakspeare, 
with his fine feeling for the necessity of giving harmoni- 
ous roundness to the dramatic composition, could not 
poS'ibly have committed Mich an offence against, its laws; 
the poet who had already presented the woild with such 
plays as ‘Eichard III.’ and ‘ King John ’ cannot possibly 
have been the author of ‘ Edward III.’ 

Yet this drama is so important a work, so distinguished 
among the productions presented to the theatre of the 
day, that it is only the peoubar position then occupied by 
a dramatic poet that can, in some measure, explain hqvvj 

*■ Wli< n discussing this play I eiideavcured to prove that it probablj 
appcaretl on the stag<‘ as early as 1593. 
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its author could remain so -wholly unknown. Every con- 
jecture formed in regard to his person must, accordingly, 
be a critical venture in a double sonso; I am, theiefore, 
perfectly well aware that I am but making a conjecture, 
and that I cannot establish my hypothesis when pointing 
to the possibility of K. Lodge having been the authoi of 
‘ Edward III/ But, at all events, to him apply the 
features which, as regards the poetic individuality its 
author, I think, can be inferred from the subject and 
form of the piny. Ilis only extant historical play, ‘ The 
Wfiunds of Civil War,’ which probably appeared soon 
after Marlowe’s ‘ Tamburlaine,’ hence about 1587-8, we 
have already discussed.* Even this piece, which evi- 
dently took Marlowe’s ‘Tamburlaine’ as its model, 
exhibits that dependence of the poetical conception, which 
gladly supports itself upon other writers; but on the 
other hand, it differs in spirit and character — particularly 
in its decidedly ethical tendency — as much fiom Marlowe’s 
style as it approaches the genius of Shakspeare. Further, 
its composition also, betrays some affinity to ‘ Edward III.,’ 
even i hough not externally, for it likewise falls into two 
halves which ])roceed alongside of one another, but 
internally unconnected. Lastly, I also think that the 
conception of the characters and their development in the 
course of the action (for instance in the similar case of 
the sudden moral change in Sulla’s mind and character, as 
well as the endeavour to give the l)lay an elevating 
terminfition) contain features of resemblance which point 
to Lodge. 

The fact of ‘Edward III.’ being nevertheless coT)sider- 
ably superior to ‘ The VN ounds of Civil War,’ is simply 
explained from the greater excellence of the model upon 
which Lodge formed his ‘Edward III.’ Besides this, 
there is probably an intermediate period of from five to 
six years between the composition of the last-mentioned 
play and that of his other and first historical drama; 
and it was during this interval that great Shakspeare 
made his appearance, which must assuredly have made a 
much deeper and more effectual impression upon the 
public, as well as upon actors and dramatic poets, than is 
• Vol. i. p. 124 t 
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generally assumed, or can be proved to. have been the 
case. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy:’* this play, the last that bears 
the name of Shakspeare, will not require so long a dis- 
cussion. It is entered in the Stationers* registers on 
IMay 2nd, 1608, with the express remark, “ written by 
William Shakspeare.** It was printed in the same year 
with Shakspeare’s full name on the title-page (and again 
in 1519). The same title-page also says, that it was per- 
formed, together with throe other small pieces, by the 
King’s players, that is, by Shakspeare’s Company. The 
publisher’s name certainly does not awaken any favourable 
prejudice ; for it is the same who attributed the paternity 
of ‘Sir John Oldcastle* to Shakspeare. However, this 
] rejudice vanishes when we bear in mind that the same 
Th. Pavier also published some of Shakspoaro’s genuine 
plays, such as ‘Henry V.* (two editions, 1602 and 1608), 
and that the above remark in the Stationers* registers, if 
it were untrue, would be senseless and to no purpose, as 
the entries in the registers were not made public; a 
closer examination of the nature of the piece also, makes 
one more inclined to credit his statement. 

The internal evidence of its genuineness is, in fact, 
so overwhelming that English critics are beginning to 
change their views. Collier, at least, unhesitatingly 
declares it to be a work of Shakspeare’s, and even A. Dyce 
thinks that it has more claim to be classed among Shak- 
speare’s plays than ‘ Titus Andronicus.* f The play gives 
a brief, plain, and simple representation of a crime 

• In Johnson and Steevens, 1. e. p. if. 

t CollitT, in an article contributtA to the Athenasum of March, 1863, 
p. 3327 (in which he gives an account of the discovery of the pamphlet 
which reports the actual occurrence upon which the play is touuded), 
has altered lis opinion in so far as ho now thinks that if the piece is 
not entirely Shakspeare’s, he must, nevertheless, have had ‘a main 
finger* in it, inasmuch as it is probnble that sever.il poets set to work 
upon the subject, so as to bring it upon the stage with the utmo»t 
possible de»patch Collier also thinks that the tragic parts were left to 
Shakspetiro, whereas the comic scenes, and among tnese tlie iutroluctory 
scene 'with the serv/ints, was written by another poet, and probably 
abridged when the parts were put together. The same pamphlet 
shows that tlie occurrence to whioli the drama refers happened in 
1605, not in 1604. 
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th«t was perpetrated in Yorkshire in lti05, and had 
cioated great iiiterest throughout the country. A father^ 
utterly ruined in mind and fortune by his passion for 
gambling, in despair murders his two children, htabs his 
wife, throws down and tramples upon his servant who 
tries to interfoi e, but is finally overpowered, and brought to 
consciousness and repentance, simply by his wife’s con- 
tinued love towards him in spi :e of his maltreatment of 
her; thus he again becomes a man. and, at least, die| as a 
man, even though his life has not been that of one — this 
is the substance of the tiagedy. Of course if we apply 
the standard furnished by Shakspeare’s great tragedies-^ 
* Hamlet,* ‘King Lear,* and ‘Macbeth* — to this piece, it 
will be found so trivial and insignificant that it seems 
jiresumption to call it a tragedy. For there is here no 
question of a conception of .‘ife from its inward depth, 
from a tragic point of view, no complicate action, no 
ai;ti8tic skill in the composition exciting or engaging our 
imagination, no great, important or fully developed cha- 
racters to rivet our interest. All is confined within the 
limits of ordinary domestic life, and this limit is nowhere 
exceeded. 

But apart from its title — which scarcely comes into 
consideration, as the term tragedy was at that time used 
in a very wide sense — the play makes no sort of pretension, 
much less a claim to being a great historico-tiagic picture ; 
it is, in fiict, merely a dramatic portrait^ the object of 
which is to exhibit with poetical truth a simjle incident 
taken from life. But a portrait is a work of art only 
when, in addition to being a careful copy of nature, it, 
at the same time, gives something more than nature, i,e. 
when it exhibits both the outward form and the inner 
man (which is in reality developed only by a succession 
of individual incidents) in Ins organic unity, fully and 
completely, and thus, as it were, presents a living picture 
of humanity. In the same way the ‘ Yorkshire Ti agedy * 
represents but a single actual incident, it is true, but 
shows it to 118 in its whole terrible significance, and with 
a tiutli and vividness that — although ,we know nothing 
of the previous life of the unhappy murderer — we can 
nevertheless clearly imagine his whole past life. It ii 
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on account of this that the piece acquires fiTmore general 
significance, and that it becomes a dramatic work of art, 
taking a subordinate place by the side of the great 
tragedies, onlv in so far as the latter represent the general 
and the ideal indirectly, whereas, in the present case, 
. these appear exhibited directly only, so to say, symbolically 
by a single incident. 

Accordingly, the question as to whether the play is one 
of Siiakspeare’s, can be decided only by an examination of 
individual features — of the characters and of the language. 
Some passages, for instance the lamentation of the un- 
happy wife and mother, at the very beginning : 

Wluit will become of All will away ! 

fy Imsband never ceases in expcnsf^, 

Both to consume his credit and his house, etc. 

and the subsequent speech of the husband : 

Divines and dying men may talk of liell, 

But m my heart her several torments dwell, etc., 

can, as I think, hardly have been written by any other 
than Shak'ipeare. But the character of the hero also, his 
. wild despair, his terrible dread of the spectre poverty, 
which has driven him to the very threshold of madness, 
• and ultimately, in a kind of frenzy, urges him to murder 
- his own children ; and again the almost demoniacal 
love of his wife, which gives evidence of the most ex- 
traordinary energy, and is yet of such purely passive 
endurance, bearing all the outbursts of her husband’s 
violence with the utmost meekness, she, who does not 
grievp over the death of her children but over the fate of 
her husband, who has no word of reproach against him, 
but only entreaties for his love, till, in the end, her love 
melts the ice of despair which had encrusted his heart, 
and he becomes conscious of what he has done and what 
he is throwing away — these are traits and features of 
“‘cLaracter which, it is true, are not fully developed, but 
nevertheless could only have been conceived by Shak- 
sperfre. 

On the other hand, however, the piece, as a whole, 
not only bears the mark of a. carelessness and hurry guijh 
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as Shakspeare cannot often be accused of, but some 
scones, according to my feeling, differ so widely in tone 
and character from Shakspeare’s mature and fully de 
veloped st\le, that it appears to me doubtful whether 
they were written by him. At all events, it is very 
remarkable that the first scene between the servants, 
Ralph, Oliver and Samuel, does not stand in any sork 
of connection with the following and principal part of 
the action, and that it has quite the appearance of 
having been oiiginally composed for a more elaborate 
treatment of the subject on a bioader basis. And ^ yet 
this very scene shows how little the comic scenes possess 
of Shakspeare s colouring. There also occur passages 
of very striking obscurity in the development of the 
action, which again make me doubtful. Hence I am 
inclined to subscribe to Collier’s hypothesis, that Shak- 
speare undertook to dramatise the subject simply at the 
request of his company, who wished to profit by the 
excitement and general interest created by the occurrence, 
and that, for the sake of the hurry with which the play 
had to be got up before the interest subsided — ho engaged 
one or two friendly coadjutors who entered into his style 
of treating the subject. He may then have sketched out 
the parts he had reserved for himself, and, as such patch- 
work cannot assuredly have been to his taste, may have 
handed over the arrangement of the several parts to some 
disinterested third party — perhaps to the manager of the 
theatre. 

Accordingly, the play was perhaps brought upon the 
stage soon after the occurience ; probably, however, after 
the interest in the affair had subsided it was set aside and 
— although perhaps warmed up again in 1618-19 — did 
not meet with any great success. This is the simplest 
explanation of how the publisher came to call it a work 
of Shakspeare’s in the entry at Stationers’ Hall, and of 
how he could, without reproof, as it seems, venture tp 
place Shakspeare's name in full, in the two editions 
issued by him, whereas Heminge and Condell, although 
acquainted with its origin, disdained, of did not presume, 
to give it a place among Shakspeare’s works. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE >IRTn OF MERLIN, THE TWO NOBLE KIXSMEN, AND TNI 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKSI‘EAR.E’S PLAY3. 

In olosinf^ the examination of the doubtful plays, I have 
still to consider other two which are said to have been 
written by Shakspoare in conjunction with some other poet. 

The first of these is The Birth of Merlin, a fantastic play, 
which was published in 1662, by Kirkman (from his 
collection of manusoripts), with the names of Shakspeare 
and William Bowley. Otherwise we know nothing about 
the piece, and hence it is very doubtful whether a man 
like Kirkman — the same who made such a decided mistake 
in regard to ‘ The Arraignment of Paris’ — can be trusted. 
English critics are unanimously opposed to his assertion. 
Tieck,* on the other hand, has translated the play, and in 
a detailed critique has endeavoured to make it probable, 
* that Shakspeare, in his maturer years (for the play 
cannot well have been written earlier than towards the 
middle of James’s reign) had, out of friendship, assisted 
a brother actor and poet to produce this singular and 
charming work. Tieck ranks it with the besrt of this 
species of writing that he knows of. Delius f also, who 
has had it reprinted in his recent edition of Shakspeare's 
doubtful plays, speaks of it with undisguised approval. 
I do not deny the merits of the play, abhough I am far 
from believing them to bo as great as Tieck thinks. But 
its excellence can prove nothing, as all the essential parts 
— plan, composition and characterisation — are no doubt 
Rowley’s, and Shakspeare at most only asmted him. How- 
ever, even admitting the justness of all that is advanced by 
I leck in favour of his view, it nevertheless seems to me 
more than doubtful whether Shakspeare wrote as mich 

♦ In the Preface to liis y<trMhHle Shakspeare* s, xvi. f. xxxiv. f. 
t In it is Pseudo Shukapeart^sche Dramen, 
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as one lino of it. For tho language, upon which in this 
ca«o all depends, s throughout so invariably the same, 
that 'i’ieelc himseJ is unable to determine which parts 
may have been JShakspeare’s. It is only on account 
of tlie. peculiar beauty of the third and fifth acts, that 
Tieck sup])oses them to be the work of a master hand, 
a supposition which is unwarrantable unless the supposed 
assistance weie an established fact; this, however, is 
(juite an arbitrary assumption as long as its advogates 
liave to admit that language and versification, imag^^ry 
and thoughts, etc., are throughout of the same character. 

Xow the langUMge of ‘The Birth of Merlin ’ — as every 
nnprejinliced reader will at once acknowledge — is so 
tlioroiighly unlike Shakspeare (especially if it bo con- 
sidered that tho play must have been composed almost con- 
temporaneously with ‘King Lear,* * Coriolanns,* ‘ Macbeth,* 
etc.), that Tieck himself is obliged to have recourse to 
a second supposition : that Shakspeare possessed the 
talent of completely casting aside his own stjde and of 
adopting tho language and individuality of another poet, 
AVho would deny that Shakspeare’s language is wont to 
reflect with equal truth tho most different tones of the 
most different characters in the most different moments 
of life? And yet through all its most manifold modifica- 
tions, it always remains Shakspeare’s language, in the 
same way as in the most varied compositions we may 
have the most various forms and colourings, and yet 
always detect the colouring of a Rafaelle, a Titian, or 
a Correggio. It is always Shakspeare that is speaking, 
and lie speaks differently only in so far as ho speaks 
in different characters. At any rate there would be an 
end to all criticism of language, were it to admit so great 
a degree of power in disguising language, as Tieck 
assumes here to be the case. For, naturally, it wohld 
come to bo a matter of impossibility to infer tho genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of a work from its language, 
weio it true that an author could, at pleasure, express 
liimself with ease and fluency either in his own ^tyle or 
in that of another. But this could scarcely be the result 
even of intentional and most careful imitation, which, 
however, is iiot the point at issue in the pr('8eiit tase. 
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Hence, in mailing the above assertion, Tieck throws up 
his best weapon of criticism and puts the game into the 
hands of his adversaries. His meth(jd of criticism is, in 
fact, somewhat arbitrary. He appeals so frequently ‘to 
certain usages of Shakspeare’s, to certain turns and 
figures of speech, certain transitions common to him, 
certain ways of turning or breaking off his thoughts * — 
in short, to peculiarities of which he himself cannot 
or does not choose to give any closer definition. He is 
too arbitrary in his assumption that Shakspeare worked 
in a variety of different manners — an asseition which 
would require first to be established in the case of the 
poet’s genuine works, which Tieck, however, adduces 
only in favour of those doubtful plays the genuineness 
of which he defends. Ho adheres too little to the precise, 
unchanging and primary form of Shakspeare s poetry, 
which his various compositions merely serve to develop, 
^th^t is, to a style entirely and peculiarly Shakspearian. 
By such a proceeding the critical estimate of what is 
genuine or spuriou becomes a mere play of subjective 
opinion. According to such principles, all the more or 
less excellent plays of unknown authorship — in which 
this period of English literature abounds — might be attii- 
buted to the great master. I therefore perfectly agree 
with the verdict of English critics, that Shaksp- are iiad 
no hand whatever in the composition of ‘ The Birth of 
Merlin.’ 

Lastly, as regards the play which Shakspeare is said to 
have written in conjunction with Fletcher, 1 mention it 
here again merely out of consideration for A. l)yce and 
his opinion. I allude to Fletcher’s well-known tragedy, 
the original edition of which apj)earcd in 1634 under the 
title of ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen : jtresented at Blackfriars 
by the King's Maiesties servants, with great applause : written 
by the memorable Worthies of their time, Mr, John Fletcher 
and Mr, William Shakspeare, Gent* 

The play was first included among the works of Shak- 
^ pearo (together with six other doubtful pieces) by the 
editors of the folios of 1664 and 1685. Dyco has admitted 
it into his edition of Shakspeare, by the side of ‘ Pericles, 
because, as he says, he is perfectly convinced that por* 

2 n 2 
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lions of the play are from Shakspeare’s pen/ He appeals, 
in confirmation of his view, to Coleridge,* who incidentally 
observes that ho ‘ nnhesitatingly believes that Shakspearo 
was concerned in the composition of this play/ Walker,t 
also, was of the opinion that ‘ the whole [of the first] act 
bears indisputable marks of Shakspeare's hand ; * that in 
the first scone of that ict we have ‘ surely aut Shdkspearius 
aut diabolua,* and that the first scene of the fifth act 
‘ surely is Shakspeare's also/ Spalding4 too, dedlares 
that ‘ the whole of the first act may safely be pronounced 
to bo Shakspeare’s/ that ‘ in the second act no part seems 
to have been taken by Shakespeare,’ that nothing in the 
third act can with confidence be attributed to Shakspeare 
except the first scene/ that ‘ the fourth act may safely bo 
l>Tonounced wholly Fletcher’s/ that ‘ in the fifth act we 
again feel the presence of the master of the spell , , , the 
wliolo act, a very long one, may be boldly attributed to 
liim with tlio exception of one episodical scone/ Dyoo 
thinks that Shakspearo wrote all those portions of the 
play which S])alding assigns to him, but adds, ‘I conceive 
tliat in some ])laces they may have been altered and in- 
ter f)ola ted by Fletcher/ 

These arc certainly authorities whom I scarcely venture 
to contradict, and whom it would be better not to contra- 
dict, as my judgment will probably find no acceptance in 
opposition to theirs. However, in the first place, they do 
not altogether agree among one another ; in this alone are 
they unanimous, that the first act must bo Shakspeare’s. 
In addition to this, however, I)ycc§ remarks, most justly, 
as I think, that: ‘Fletcher’s contributions include tlio 
distraction of the Gaoler’s daugliter, which in some points 
is a direct plagiarism of Ophelia’s madness in “ Hamlet,” 
and it is highly improbable that, if the two dramatists 
liad worked together on the tragedy, Fletcher would have 
\entured to make so free with the poetical property < f 
Shakspearo : indeed, I fully assent to the truth of Mr. 

lahte 'tnlk, ii. 11S». 

t Ontiaal Kxamhuition of (he of Shal'gj^Mvey i. 227 ; ii 75 . 

X A LiUer on Shakespeare's Authorship of the Two Nible Kin^tnen, 

§ Some Account of the Lives ami Writings of Beaumont and Fletchef, 

p, iXXA. 
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Knight’s remark that the uiiderf)lot, the love of the Gaoler’s 
(nameless) daughter for Palanion, her agi;ney in his escape 
from prison, her subsequent madness, and her unnatural 
and levolting union with one who is her lover under these 
circumstances, is of a nature not to be t )lorated in any 
work with which he [Shakspeare] was concerned .... I 
feel assured that they [the Hhakspearian portions] existed 
before Fletcher contributed anything to the play.* But 
how#does ce, with such a supposition, conceive the whole 
to have come into its present shape ? Can he have thought 
that Shakspeare worked piecemeal in the manner of a 
joiner, who first makes the legs and then the top of a table, 
&c. Or, in the case before us, are we to suppose that Shak - 
speare wrote the first and the fifth acts — which stand in 
no sort of connection —and of the intermediate part nothing 
but the first scene of the third act, in which the two noble 
kinsmen dispute about their pa'>sion for Plmilia, without 
having previously described the origin of this passion 
or the character of the two heroes? What is supposed 
to have induced Fletcher to appropriate thf se fiagmerits 
(with or against Shakspeare’s consent), ho, who could him- 
self have written all these supposed Shakspeaiian portions, 
if no as well as Shakspeare, at least as well as the inter- 
mediate parts? And what are the characteristics, the 
evidences of the Shakspearian origin of those portions ? 

Let us examine the first act, which is supposed to have 
the best claim, a little more closely. Theseus and 
Hippolyta, accompanied by Hymen, nymphs, and a boy 
in a white robe, etc., appear on the stage in festal 
garments to celebrate their marriage ; but before the 
procession has reached the temple, there enter three 
nameluss Queens in mourning attire and with stained 
veils, beseeching Theseus to give them assistance against 
Crcon, the tyrant of Thebes, who has refused burial to 
their royal consorts who fell in battle, and who means to 
leave the bodies on the field to become a prey to Wild 
beasts. Theseus, touched by their entreaties and urg* d 
by Jlippolyta and Emilia, determines to march against 
Thebes, from wttich expedition he hopes to have returned 
ere the wedding feast is over. This closes the first scene, 
becond scene ; a long deliberation between Palainou and 
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Arcite (the two n6blo kinsmen) about their deep, im- 
iuteriupted friendship which has remained unclouded 
since their childhood, about the demoralisation and the 
sad state of TIiel)es under the tyrann}^ of Creon, and 
about the question as to whether they shall secretly quit 
the city. An envoy summons them to appear before 
Croon, who lias received the nows that Theseus is ap- 
proaching with ati army; they decide to obey the 
summons and to defend their countiy, whatever may be 
their fate. Third scene: Perithou.s bids farewell to 
Ilippolyta and Emilia, and accompanies Theseus against 
Thebes’; Ilippolyta describes, in glowing colours, the deep 
and devoted friendship between Perithous and Theseus ; 
and Emilia, her sister, givers as vivid and minute an account 
of the groat love which had existed between herself and 
Mavia, the friend of her youth, who had died. Fourth 
scene : the battle before Thebes ; Theseus, as the victor, 
receives the thanks of the three Queens, and charges 
them now to find the bones of their dead lords and to 
honour them with ‘a treble ceremony;’ Palamon and 
Arcite are found among the dead, severely wounded, and are 
brought to Theseus, who, having seen them in the fight, 
and remarked their astonishing bravery, delivers them* 
over to a herald, charging him to let them have every 
assistance that their lives may be saved. Fifth scene : 
a short chant at the funeral solemnities of the throe 
Ivings; jiiid the throe Queens, after having in silence 
witnessed the ceremony, take leave of each other (in 
seven lines). This closes the act. 

According to tlio laws of dramatic art, the first act 
should give the exposition, that is, describe the leading 
features in the characters of the dramatic personages, 
and their relation to one another, arrange the threads 
wliich are to tbnn the knot of the dramatic development 
and complication, and intimate the catastrophe and is*iie 
of the action. This fundamental law, which Shaksjieaie 
has never failed to resi)ect, is violated in almost every 
point by the first act of ‘ The Two A oble Kinsmen.' 
i'he dramatic personages are, it is tru6, all introduced, 
with the exception of the Gaoler and his daughter, but 
are described merely in general, indefinite, and ever tb© 
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same features (of love, friendsliip, and generosity). On 
the other hand, all the incidents of the first act — the 
marriage of Theseus, the fate of the three Queens, the 
tyranny of ( reon and the state of Thebes, Theseus' 
victorious campaign, the funeral of the three Kings— 
stand in no sort of connection witli the following action, 
tlie foundation of which is laid in the first scone of the 
^econd act (it is here that Palamon and Arcite, accident- 
ally^from their prison window, fir>t see Emilia in the 
garden beneath, and become pass’onatel}^ enamoured of 
her). The throe Queens disappear altogether from tlie stage, 
there is no further mention of Theseus’ campaign, of Creon, 
or of Thebes ; in fact, the play begins with the second act. 

Dyce would find it difficult to adduce from Shakspcai<.’s 
works — his youthful productions not excepted — an ex- 
ample of another such awkward, vague, and almost 
meaningless exposition. I consider tlie plan of the 
f^rst act, and hence the composition of the whole phi} , 
utterly un-Shakspearian, and for this r* ason alone am 
doubtful whether Shakspeare had any hand in it. But 
even in the substance of the fifth act, 1 find absolutely 
no traces of Shakspeare’s style. The act opens with long- 
winded praises, invocations, and vows which Arcite 
addresses to Mars, I’alamon to Venus, and Emilia to 
Diana, and which are answered by the gods with ^igns 
and mira«les. The second scene, which is suiiposed to 
have been w’ritten entirely by Fletcher, brings the story 
of the gaoler’s daughter to its— as Knight terms it — 
‘ revolting ’ termination. A fight between the two rivals 
then takes place behind the scenes; Emilia meanwhile, 
on the stage, pours forth sentimental rhapsodies about the 
mischief which her beauty lias occasioned, aiid about the 
state of her own affections, which still waver between the 
two combatants. While uttering words in praise of 
Arcite and sighing for Palamon, she receives the tidings 
that the former has conquered. Lastly, in the closing scene, 
we have Palani^jp being led to execution, taking leave 
of those around tim, and about to place his liead on the 
block, when suddenly a messenger enters in hast ', 
followed by PerithoUs, calling ‘Halt!’ announcing thnt 
Arcite lias been thrown from his horse, is on tlie 
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nf death, and wishes to nee Palamon ; Arcite is carried on 
to the stage accompanied by Theseus, Hippolyta, and 
Emilia, surrenders his beloved to his friend, and then 
dies. Emilia is content with the change ; Theseus con- 
Rents to the arrangement, and concludes the play by an 
eulogy upon the justice of the gods, for the powerful 
Venus has presented her knight (Pal •mon) with the lady 
of his love, and Mars bestowed upon his champion (Arcite) 
the palm of vh^tory ! ^ 

The whole act makes upon me the impression of an 
elaborate allegory in honour of the Goddess of Love. Can 
Shakspeare ho supposed to have wasted as much as two 
lines of his masterly skill upon so tame and forced a 
solution of the tragic conflict ? Is it conceivable that he 
would have employed so insipid a motive as the fall of 
a liorse (a ride of which we do not even hear why or 
wherefore it was undertaken), for getting r:dof one of the 
rivals? Is it conceivable that he would have been guilty 
of the psychological improbability, not to say untruth, 
contained in Emilia’s perfectly equal affection for her 
two lovers? In short, where, in the whole act, is there 
a trace of Shakspeare’s sharp and fine characterisation, of 
Shakspeare’s skill in tbo dramatic application of given 
situations, of his power and precision in the description 
(jf mental conditions, iii the expression of feelings and 
emotions? Where a trace of those ingenious and close 
relations into which ho contrives to place not only his 
lieroes, but all his dramatic personages and their fortunes, 
with the nucleus of the action? As long as I find no 
answer to these questions, 1 must abide by my opinion 
that it is neither the drama as a drama, neither the first 
nor the fifth acts as dramatic compositions, nor even single 
scenes as scones, but simply the language employed by 
the personjiges in them, that has induced Coleridge and 
Walker, Spalding and Dyce to declare the passages 
adduced as ‘ Shakspearian portions.’ 

The language in these poitions certainly does show 
an unusually close affinity to Shakspeaire’s diction, but, 
to my feeling, not so much in its general character 
as in individual features, turns, images, and modes of 
expression. Shakspeare, for instance, would assuredly 
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not have made the three Qtie<^ns, in act i. 1, speak in 
the cool, oratorical tone in which they express their 
entreaties, but have made them express themselves in the 
language of feeling, of deep grief and wrathful indig- 
nation ; he would certainly not have wasted thirty-nine 
rhetorically embellished lines in describing the fall of 
a horse and Arcite’s skill in horsemanship, nor have fur- 
nished such lines with observations like the following ; — 

♦ 

“ A black horaie with 

Not a liair- worth of white, which some will aay 
Weakens his price, and many will not buy 
His goodness with a note ; which superstition 
Here iinds allowance — 

and again, where the horse is desciibed as — 

“Dancing as ’t were to tlie music 
His own hoofs made (for, as they say, from iron 
Came music’s origin)!” 

Still the diction has a touch of Shakspearo’s style. But, 
as I think, the difference between the 8U))posed Shak- 
spoarian portions and the other parts of the piece are 
not so great as they must have appeared to Dyco and 
other English critics, to convince them of Shakspoure's 
having had a hand in them. But even granted that the 
difference were greater than it appears to me, at all 
events it is not sufiicientl}’ groat to exclude the pos- 
sibility that a poet of such eminent talent as Fletcher 
might — in one of his earlier works (for the play cannot, 
probably, be dated later than about 1608-9) have 
taken some of Shakspeare’s characters as his models, 
and for a time come under Shakspeare’s influence— as 
the ‘plagiarism’ from ‘ Hamlet’ proves; further, that he 
might have succeeded in imitating Shakspeare’s style in 
s’ngle features of diction, nay, that he might even have 
succeeded in striking a tone kindred to Shakspeare’s own 
in whole portions of the play. This possibility seems to 
mo much moro^tikely than to assume that Shakspoaie 
wrote scenes and whole acts which, in substance, stand 
in direct contradiction to the spirit and character of his 
own compositions. 
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Having now gone through the whole of Shakspeare's 
genuine as well as his doubtful plays, I shall subjoin a 
chronological arrangement of them, so as to give a clear 
survey of his career as a poet. It must, however, be 
distinctly understood that I do not claim full historical 
certainty for this classification. It is only the periods in 
which I liave arranged them that I regard as sufiicientlv 
well established; the several years, on the other hand, 
are purely hypothetical. ^ 


First Period^ f rom 1586 to 1591 — 1592. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre 1687 

Titus Anilronicus 1687-88 

The First Part of the Contention, etc. . \ ori<?inal form of , 

The True Tmgedy of Richard, Duke of York/ Henry VI. • " ‘ 

The two latturrevisc (I and connected witli the 1st Part of Henry VI. 1589-90 
The Cuiucdy of Errors . . \ - 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona / ' 


Second Period^ from 1591-92 to 1597-98. 
Love’s Labour’a Lost . j 

Taniinj!: of the Shrew . > 

All’s Well that Ends Well ) 

Romeo and Juliet (first appearance) 

Richard HI 

King John 

Ricliard II 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream ^ 

Henry IV., first part . . / 

Henry VI , second part . | 

Jtrvisal of Romeo aud Juliet > 

Merchaut of Venice . . ) 


1591-92 

1692 

1593 

1593-91 

1591-95 

1595 


1596-97 


Third Per iod^ from 1598 io 1605. 

Hamlet 

Twelfth Night, or What You Will 

Much Ado About Notliiiig 

Henry V 

As Yon Like It 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 

Troilns and Cressida (first sketch) 

Last revisal of Hamlet 

Othello 

Measure for Measure . 

K»ng Lear* . . . ) 

A Yorkshire Tragedy / • • 


1598 

1598 
1.599 

1599 

1600 
160C 
IHOJ 

1603 

1604 
1604 

1005-6 
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ill 


Fourth Period^ from 1605 to 1613-14. 

J alius Csesar 

Antony and Cleopatra . . 

( oriolnnus 

Ttoilus and Cressida (remodelled) 

IMacbeth \ 

i’ymbeline/ 

'J'he Tempest . \ 

The Winter’s Tale / 

Henry VIII. . ^ 

Timon of Athens / 


1607 

1607 

1608 
1608 

1609- 10 

1610- 11 

1611-12 


When on the point of closing this chronological survey, I received 
the Athenaium of June 1868, and find on p. 863 an article according 
to which the Extracts from the. Accounts of the Itereh nt Court in the. 
Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James which P. Cunniiighnni 
publishea for the English Shnksp<*are Society in 1862, an<l upon which 
tlie chronological determination of some of Shukspeare’s plays princi- 
pally depends, are strongly suspected of being forgeries. Tlie anony- 
mous author maintains, it is tme, that the entries, which had been 
lost from the public archives and recently recovered, are on the whole 
wndoubtcdly genuine, but that idl the entries conec'rning dramatic reprp- 
sentations at Court — hence more especially the entries of The Moor of 
Venis on tlie Ist of November, 1604, of The Merry Vires of Winsor on 
the Sunday following, of Mesur for Mtsur on *St. Steplian’s Night 
of the same year, as well as of The Tempest and of Ye wiuter*8 nighVs 
Tayle in 1611 — have lx)on added by a later (more modern?) hand; 
he thinks these entries wore no doubt made by some one who had 
referred to these rolls, some leaves of which had inadverU ntly been 
left empty. Tiio writer then adds: ‘Who made these additions does 
not appear. Tliere they are, and experts in old handwriting say they 
speak for themselves.’ 

If this 8U])posed forgery should prove to bo true, tlien, as I think, 
it would be doubtful whether Otimllo and Measure for Measure couM 
have been written as early as 1604. However, as the author of the 
above article lias not given his name, we are not yet bound to put 
faith in. his assertions; and I am the more inclined to doubt their 
correctness, as it would deeply grieve me were a new case of deception 
by litemry men again to upset the already unsteady credit of English 
literary historians. 
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BOOK VIII. 

HISTORY OP SHAKSPEARE^S PLAYS IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPrER I. 

STATE OF DRAMATIC POETRY DURING THE 17tH CENTURY. 

A;5 in tho preceding Book, my object bere cannot he tc 
enter upon new discoveries in the domain of literary 
history ; the necessary materials for such discoveries are 
in the possession of Englishmen alone. My intention is 
merely to arrange well-known historical facts — compressed 
into a brief sketch— according to a few leading princiides, 
and thus to leave history itself, as it were, to pass sen- 
tence upon the aesthetic value of Shakspeare's plays. My 
object here is simply to give an cpstketic consideration of 
8haks])o: ire’s plays; accordingly, literary histor}’^ is to me 
only a means, even though an indispensable means, in so 
far as the {esthetic consideration must, as I think, neces- 
sarily rest upon an historical foundation. 

I have already, in my first volume (pp. 227, 245, 297), 
stated tho reasons why Shakspeare’s plays, although not 
indeed altogether supplanted by the productions of the 
Ben Jonson School— more especially by those of Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Massinger, and others— nevertheless gradually 
lost the ascendancy which they had enjoyed. This rise 
of the Ben Jonson School and the reputation acquired by 
its founder is the first significant e^fix in the history of 
Shakspeare’s plays. * 

Not that this directly affected the fame and celebrity of 
Bhakspeare, for even at tho court of King James, as we 
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nave seen, his plays remained particularly popular, not- 
wiihstanding the personal favour which Ben Jonsoii 
contrived more and more to obtain for himself. And 
even at a later period, after Shakspeare’s death, they did 
not by any means disappear from the stage ; they may 
have gradually been less frequently performed, but per- 
haps only because the public is ever desirous to have 
something new. On the contrary, Shakspeare’s works 
evide^^tly long continued to be general favourites and 
highly-esteemed, oven though to a less extent than during 
his'* lifetime. G. Eiimelin* maintains that it was in 
London alone that the drama created great and general 
interest, and that Shakspeare was not a national poet in 
his own day, that his works had never been really 
pojmlar, inasmuch as his public, even in London, consisted 
only of the ‘ jeunesse doree * of the time, of idlers from the 
higher ranks, especially the young cavaliers who came to 
-London in search of love adventures, spoits, and other 
amusements, or of the lower orders of the people, artisans, 
apprentices, bargemen, workmen from the wharfs and 
manufactories, sailors, servants, and sohliers. But this 
remark is but the result of liiimolin s ignorance of tlie 
true state of the case. Shakspeares name may. I admit, 
not have been known throughout the whole of I' ligland ; 
fur under certain circumstances it can happen that a work 
may enjoy the greatest popularity, and yet the name and 
person of its author bo known only to limited circles ; — 
were not the Greeks wholly ignorant of all concerning 
the person, the life and the character of their greatest and 
ihost pojmlar poet, except- his name, of which it is even 
now doubtful whether it is a proper name! And such 
circumstances, as we have seen, prevailed in Shaksjieare s 
time, both as regards the English theatres and as regards 
its dramatists. 

The theatre itself, however, was the most popular 
institution of the England of those days. To repeat a 
quotation from the eminent historian, Froude,| given in 
our last volume^ ting was the special amusement of 
the ilnglish duiing the 16 th century, from the palaoe 

* Shahe^peare^Studien, pp. ] 0, 16 ff. 

t History of England, etc., i. 61. 
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down to the Tillage greens.’ As already shown, it was not 
(inly the lords of the land who kept their own companies 
of players, hut, as Collier has proved, mayors and aider- 
men of the larger towns, such as York, Coventry, Laven- 
ham, Chester, Kingston, etc., took into their service hands 
of players, whom they generally allowed to give public 
])erformances at their expense and always under their 
control. 'J’he smaller towns, as it seems, annually invited 
companies of jdayei s in order tc gratify the popular taste 
fur scenic representations. For instance, the unimportant 
town of Stratford, during the eighteen years between 
15G9 and 1587, was favoured twenty-four times by visits 
from companies of players w'ho were paid by the corpoi a- 
tion of the town. And in the small borough of Leicester 
theatrical performances were given almost regularly every* 
year after 1561, by companies from London; in the year 
L‘83 even by two companies simultaneously, as Kelly* 
has recently proved. 

The universities were inspired by the same zeal for 
dramatic art. Of this we have evidence in the fact that 
in Oxford several plays were performed in June 1583 for 
the entertainment of a Polish prince who had been recom- 
mended to the attentions of the university hy the Queen ; 
these performances, moreover, were given under the 
direction of G. Peele, the well-known dramatic poet and 
older contemporary of Shakspeare's, who no doubt also, 
at his request, wrote those so-called pageants (allegorical 
dramatic scenes) which, according to ancient custom, were 
represented in the streets of London in honour of the 
liord Mayor’s entry upon oihee in 1585 and 159 l.f As 
certain as the honourable mayors and aldermoii of London, 
Coventry, Chester, etc., did not belong to the jf'unesse doree 
of the England of Shakspeare s day, nor to the class of 
bargemen, sailors, mechanics, etc., as certain is it that 
Shakspeare’s public did not consist merely of those 
j)ortions of the public described by Riimelin. And certain 
as it is that dramatic representations wore popular 
thix)ughout England, and that the p}?j»s of the Loudon 

* Notices Illustrative of the Drama and othet Popular Arnttsonenh^ 
etc. London, 1865. 

t A. Dyce : The Worhs of R, Greene and G. Peele^ pp. ^526, S34, 3H6 
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stage were made known to the country bv companies of 
players on their provincial tours, so certain is it that 
Shakspeare’s plays during his lifetime enjoyed a reputa- 
tion beyond that which they had won from the London 
public. But Shakspeare’s name also, which as we have 
.leen was at least reckoned among the notables in London, 
doubtless gradu.illy acquired fame and celebrity in wider 
circles. I'liis is attested by the many (quarto) editions 
of his most popular plays printed during his lifetime, and 
assuitedly not purchased merely b\ the ^jeunesse doree * and 
the rabble cf London ; it i> further supported bv the great 
number of other plays that were published with his name 
by booksellers greedy of gain, evidentlv on account of tlieir 
popularity. Tliis is more particularly confirmed by the 
fact that Shak.-peare’s works — and, moreover, of all the 
dramatic productions of the day, his alone — were collected 
after his death, and printed in the well-known folio of 
1 G23 ; * further, that this edition found so rapid a sale that 
it was sold out in nine years, and a new one issued as 
early as 1632.j* 'J his circumstance, occurring as it did 
.in such agitated times when so little was nad, proves, I 
think, more than a hundred other facts that 8hakspeare^s 
name was not only known and celebrated in London, but 
that it had gradually become famous throughout England. 

All the more necessary it is to give some account of 
the increasing reputation acquired by B. Jonson and the 
poets of his School, which is no less an established fact. 

• The vain Ben Jonson had indeed himself made a collection of h's 
poetical works, but we are not told that a second edition was required: 
and the edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays which appeared 
in 1647 was, as the editor (Shirley) remarks, called for by the closing 
of nil the tlH'atrt‘8 and to make up for the want of dramatic porformanoea 
which it was no longer possible to give. 

t This second folio edition is not, as has generally been supposed, 
a mere careful reprint of the first, made by the printer. Tiie etlitor 
gives proofs of having seriously endeavoured to correct the more 
important mhprints of the edition of 1623, and has done this with 
discrimination and thought, especially as regards the rhythm. Only, 
his corrections as frequently atfect what was right as what was wrong. 
Moreover, tlie wllofe^edition is extremely carelessly printed, even 
scarcely less earek%8ly than the first. Compare in regard to this 
point the vnluablo remarks of Tycho Mommsen : Shakspeare*^ 
und Julie, Eine kritUche Ausgal^^ etc. ^Oldenburg, 1S59), p. 72 ft*. 
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This was due j)artl3’^ to the character of the poetry of the 
Bon Jonson School, partly to the spirit of the age, which 
after the arceseion of James, had become more and more 
associated with that style of poetry. I have already dis- 
cussed the piincipal features of these two tendencies.* 
And, as we have seen, it was neither the higher aesthetic 
standpoint nor the higher classico-artistic culture of 
these poets that threw Shakspeares plays into the 
shade. For although Ben Jonson laid great stress upon 
this, I nevertheless think that I have clearly shown 
how far his writings are removed from the ancient ideal 
of art, and from the formal finish of the classic drama ; 
and Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger, in this respect, 
made more of a step backwards than forwards. The 
reason of ^hak8])eare’s works being temporarily cast into 
the shade, and Ben Jonson’s exalted, is rather to be found 
in tlie spirit of the more modern ago, in the struggle 
against the medifleval and popular side of the JShakspearian 
drama, and in the transition of the theatre from a national 
into a (^mrt tlieatre. The spirit of the nation i'ecame 
more and more divided into sharp contrasts ; one side was 
formed l)y the Court, the nobles and the clergy, the other 
by the people, more particularly by the higher classes of 
.tlie comni'mers and the lower clergy, among whom 
Puritanism daily took deeper root. The former j»arty had 
joined the Peformation in the spirit of Henry VIII., that 
is, more from a •political point of view. As Henry had 
iiitioduced it merely in order to frie himself personally 
and }>olitically from the papal yoke, so his whole party 
did not so much regard the Reformation as a new principle 
of religious and moral life, but as a mere outward modi- 
fication of ecclesiasticid and political conditions, by which 
the supremacy of the Pope was transferred to the King 
and his bishops, from Romo to Ijondon and Canterbury. 
The principle lemained essentially the same; autocracy of 
the King and of the bishops, secular power, splendour and 
luxury, supported by all ;he means of mental culture and 
an inclination for the outward and r^fiiaed enjoyments of 
life. Such were the elements whichi, since the 15th 
century had, so to say, made Rome itself antiquated, and 
• Vol. i. p. 227 f , 21>2 ff. 
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which had led the whole party towards antiquity and 
classic art. It was to this party that Puritanism stood 
in the most direct opposition. For not only wc 9 it wholly 
in earnest in regarding the Beformation as a n^ principle 
of life, but at the same time so exaggerated this principle 
that it in reality became wholly different, and the Ke- 
formation in its hands was converted into a Kevolution. 
Puritanism broke away entirely from the past, and 
wished to make the present a new beginning ; sixteen 
hundred years were to bo erased from the page of history. 
A new world and a new history was to be begun with the 
simplicity of the apostolic era — self-government of the 
community, with the aid of the Holy Ghost ; thus a 
republican form of the state was the necessary consequence 
of this principle, which gained a great number of sym]>a- 
thisers among the aspiring middle classes and among the 
great body of the people, owing to their dissatisfaction 
with the lame government of the Stuarts. As Puritanism 
cast overboard all the mental culture that had until then 
been acquired, and opposed the theatre with all the venom 
of fanaticism, dramatic art was compelled to join the 
hostile party in the great struggle which broke out in 
the reign of Charles I. Accordingly, the spirit of this 
party essentially influenced its further development. 

The first consequence of this influence and of the divi- 
sion in the spirit of the nation, was that the theatre 
ceased to be a national theatre. Ben Jonson^s masques* 
were exclusively aristocratic, and quite beyond both the 
taste and the moans of the national theatre, owing to their 
allegorical setting, their learned allusions, their personal 
references, and the magnificence of the costumes and 
scenery. And although they were not wanting in spirit 
and wit, nor in a certain poetic halo (which at least 
surrounded the better masques), still they were essentially 
mere spectacular pieces, feasts for the eyes and ears, pl^ys 
for soci il entertainment, devoid of that deep seriousness 

* This inferior Btyk-ofrai t was specially pleasing to Jonson’s mind 
in fact, he may be said to be the inventor of masques, in so far as ho wai 
thetirst to make them favourite and fashionable articles, whicli were in 
such great request at rcurt and with the nobility througliout the 
whole seventeentli cuiturj as uhuoot to supplant the drama pixiper. 

VOL. 11 . 2 k 
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wliich in true art always lies concealed beneath the 
3xtcrior of the play and of the amusement afforded. They 
not only caused the first schism in the hitherto popular 
form and the national spirit of the drama, and by their 
inserted songs and dances not only prepared the way for 
the opera, that artificial production, reared in the hot- 
houses of learned and aristocratic culture, but, inasmuch 
as they reflected B. Jonson’s style in its most brilliant and 
attractive side, they called forth that style of poietry 
which may, with Samuel Johnson, bo termed the meta- 
physical, provided that by metaphysical we understand 
not so much the super-natural as the contra-natural and 
the un-natural. For poets and versifiers such as Suckling, 
Waller, Denham, and Cowley — who occasionally also 
wrote plays, and of whom Cowley particularly enjoyed the 
high favour of the lesthetic ‘cavaliers* — so exaggerated 
Beil Jonson’s learned, artificial, and constrained stylo, as to 
make it unnatural and absurd. Waller and Denham, at the 
same time, endeavoured at least to make the language and 
versification more refined. Suckling and Cowley, on the 
other hand, were as careless in this respect as only popular 
poets can venture to be ; all the greater were their efforts 
to produce artificially perverted thoughts, far-fetched and 
trite similes, and a constrained mode of expression over- 
flowing with learned reminiscences. 

This stylo of taste, which had taken root in court-regions 
as early as the reigns of James and Charles I., had how- 
ever acquired but a limited degree of consideration, and 
did not reach its culminating point till after the Kestora- 
tion, inasmuch as Shaksjxjare, and with him Beaumont. 
Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, and Shirley, and the rest of 
the old popular dramatists, still maintained their ascend- 
ancy, not only on the popular stage but also in the theatre 
of the Court. The popular theatre in fact ceased lo exist 
during, and in consequence of, the Kevolution — a period Ox 
twenty years, during which the theatres wore, indeed, only 
for a short time entirely closed, but during which the 
1 epresentations were given in secr^'A*nd often inter- 
lupted, and more improvised on the occasion, than acted. 
The excited state of political and religious passions^ th » 
•ubversion of all relations, civil war, regicide and the 
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iron rule of a Cromwell, were circumstances powerful 
enough to crush in the people their old love and custom 
for theatrical entertainments. The various companies of 
players had been disbanded, for all the younger members 
of society who were able to wield the sword had followed 
the King to the war, and been either killed or crippled, 
while the older men had died during the struggle or 
become decrepit.* In short, the bond which for centuries 
had|bound the people to dramatic art had snapt asunder 
both inwardly and outwardly, and the succeeding peri ^d 
was not adapted to restore the old order of things. 

The nation, which had been oppressed under Croin well’s 
despotism* rejoiced at the prospect of the restoration of 
the monarchy. Hut the representative of this mi>narchy 
was a Stuart, a Cliarles II., an intellectual, but weak and 
dissolute man, who as far surpassed his prototype and 
confederate, le grand monarchy in all his bad qualities, as 
the latter surpassed him in his few good points. With 
liim the theatre rose again, but simply as the drama of 
the Court. Two companies, under the direction of Sir 
William Davenant and Thomas Killigrew, obtained the 
privilege by a letter- patent from Charles in 1662, to play 
in the only two theatres which London possessed till 
1 695 ; they, however, stood under the autocratic control 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and therefore were of course 
governed by Cotirt-taste. This taste had, during Charles's 
long sojourn in Fjanoe, come to favour the French dra- 
matic style, which, as early as the sixteenth century, had 
formed itself upon classic models and was just then cele- 
brating its first triumphs in the works of Corneille arid 
Moliero. It was there also that Davenant became ac- 
quainted with the custom of regularly furnishing the 
stage with moveable decorations, which up to that time 
were still unknown in the English popular theatres ; Iheso 

♦ Accordingly, the * stage-tradition which reached down to the days 
of Shakspcarc, and tc which lahdy appeal has been made in regartl 
to the scenic representation of Shaksiicare’s plays and to the conception 
of their principal -ters, has therefore, I tiiink, only a very limitCMl 
application ; nay, it ifibdoubtfui whetlier, in fact, it can bo accepted at 
all, iipismuch as the political revolutim in the reign of Charles II. wns 
followed hy a theatrical revolution, which, it ^ems to me, broke away 
almost as completely from the past ns the prditienl revolution Imd douo. 

2 £ 2 
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lio intro'luced into the theatre opened hy him with tho 
Bainti degree of correctneBS that he aimed at in his dramatic 
works. 

Tliis striving after French correctness, the influence of 
the metaphysical style of poetry, and Beaumont’s and 
Fletcher’s mode of characterisation and composition as a 
foundation, were the dominant elements in dramatic art 
from the time of tho Restoration to the end of the century, 
Tho four chief representatives of this stylo, besides l)ave- 
iiant and Kiiligrew, and other less distinguished poets, 
were: John Drijden, an adopt in verse-making and fine 
speeches, whose principal aim was elegant language and 
so-called beautiful thoughts, more a writer of lyrics than 
a dramatist ; in comedy tedious and indelicate, in tragedy 
filling the place unoccupied by true pathos, with reflections, 
high-sounding phrases and forced emphases; invariably 
])leasing, but also invariably wanting in power and cha- 
racter. Thomas Shadwell^ Dryden’s rival in politics and 
literature, but not as distinguished as the latter, a clever 
and ready writer, who chiefly wrote comedies, had taken 
Bon Jonson as his model, and, in accordance with the ideas 
of tho time, had endeavoured to improve upon him, with- 
out however s iccoeding in approaching his prototype. 
Nathaniel Lee, JShadwell’s younger and, so to say, his com- 
plementary rival, who wrote tragedies only, generally on 
antique subjects; a poet of greater talent than either 
(Shad well or Dryden, and with a decidedly poetical turn 
of mind and drastic energy. He was pretty well unaffected 
by the French influence, it is true, and followed more in 
Shakspeare’s footsteps, but his over-sensitive imagination 
passed the bounds of reason, not only in his works but in 
his conduct in life (he was four > ears in Bedlam). Lastly, 
Th, Otway, the most distinguished of all, born in Trotton, 
in Sussex, in ld51, and died in tho most abject poverty in 
1085, having lived a dissolute life. His better tngedies, 
esj)ecially ‘ I'he Orphan’ and ‘Venice Preservtd,’ can 
stand comparison wi h most of Massinger’s, Beaumont's, 
and Fletcher's works, nay, perhaps evch ^surpass these in 
true dramatic form of language, in power, and tnith to 
nature, and in the expression of feeling and emotion. *Ho, 
too, W'orked in the old English style, but had no depth of 
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thought and greatness of mind, no feeling f »r the organic 
rounding of the subject, and therefore is generally diffuse 
and inconsistent in his delineation of character, careless 
in his motives, arbitrary in composition, and with no 
idea of the ethical effect of the drama ; he may be said to 
be the Massinger of his day, whom the liestoration called 
back intd life, as Shadwell may be said to represent an 
‘improvement upon ’Ben Jonson, and Lee a mad 8hak- 
speai’e. Connected with the above poets are Wxjt'herlojj^ 
Cemgreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, as the most gifted and 
most popular writers of comedy towards the end of tlio 
centui y, but the}' are filled with the frivolous, immoral, 
licentious spirit which proceeded from the Court of Charles 
II. and his successors. They were eminently ingenious, 
humorous, and lifelike in their writings, and distin- 
guished for the rich variety of their characters — hich have 
more the form of portraits, and were generally satiric il — 
and for their clever management of the action and drastic 
treatment of the dialogue; but were (offensively uhscone, 
by representing the loosest immorality in the most haie- 
faced manner; they did not possess eitlier nobility of 
sentimcnr, or any appreciation for that higher beauty 
which alone raises ait above the low apeing of common 
reality. 

No wonder, therefore, that Shakspeare even i hough not 
entirely forgotten, did not enjoy any great consideration 
in those circles where the above-mentioned poets reaped 
such decided success and applause. 

And yet, immediately upon the reopening of the theatres, 
a new edition of Shakspeare’s works was made and ap- 
peared in 1664; this was a mere reprint of the second 
folio with the orthography modernised, and with the 
addition of seven plays, only the smaller number of which 
— as we have seen — were justly ascribed to Shakspeare. 
'I'wenty-one years later a new edition was again issued, 
no doubt because, in spite of its many defects, me last 
was sold out, and fcihakspeare’s works were still in demand. 
That .this demafid continued after 1685 into the eighteenth 
century, is proved by Howe’s edition of JShaks])earo, issued 
in 1709, in seven octavo volumes (a second edition oi 
wdich appeared in 1714, not five yeuvB afterwards), and 
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by the long series of independent editions of Shakspeare, 
more or less critical in character, which followed Kowe’s 
last edition at short intervals during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. These facts clearly prove, as Ch, 
Knight * justly maintains, that ignorance and misappre- 
hension alone could have given rise to the current opinion 
that Shakspoare’s works had graduallv become wholly 
forgotten; the above facts show, on the contrary, that 
SLakspeare has at all times — although with fluctuatiGns — 
enjoy^ a popularity with the English people, greater' 
alino-t than that of any other poet. 

But it was by the people alone that he was held in 
this continued favour. In the opinion of learned critics, 
and in the circles of the Court and the aristocracy, Shak- 
speare sank far below the level of that esteem and honour 
which he had occupied in the estimation of his con- 
temporaries. For while Milton — the only mind kindred 
to Shakspeare’s own during the seventeenth century — 
speaks of him, in a poem prefixed to the second folio of 
1632, as— 

‘ Doar son of memory, groat heir of fame 
Wliat noed’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 

Thou, in our woTaler and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument.* 

and again in 1645, in his ‘ L’ Allegro’ calls him — 

‘ Our sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child,’ 

James Shirley, in the prologue to his drama ‘ The Sisters, 
which appeared in 1()40, says that Shakspeare, who at 
one time had been so great a favourite, has now but few 
friends ; J. Tateham, also, an unimportant versifier in the 
metaphysical stylo, calls him (in a poetic encomium to 
B. Brome’s ‘Jovial Crew of Merry Beggars,’ 1652), ‘ the 
l)lebeian driller,’ by which epithet he evidently meant to 
say that Shakspeare’s plays at that time found favour 
only with the people. The author of the •Historia 
Ilistrionica ; an Historical Account of%h6^ English Stage, 
■^ctc.’ (London, 1699), in enumerating th§ plays performed 
during the last decades before the Revolution, mentions 

♦ Studies of Shahspare, p. 505 flf. 
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of 'Shakspoare s only ‘ Henry IV.,’ ‘ Hamlet * and ‘ Othello,* 
among a grmt number of pieces by Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; and Dryden, in speaking of the 
two latter, says, ‘ th^ir plays are now the most pleasant 
and frequent entertainments of the stage, two of theirs 
being acted through the year for one of Shakspcare’s/ 
The play during the representation of which, in the 
winter of 1648, the theatre was attacked by soldiers, and 
the Actors and the public dispersed, was Beaumont and 
^Fletcher’s ‘ The Bloody Brother.’ The performance with 
which Davenant, in 1656, opened his so-called ‘ Entertain- 
ments ’ in Eoutland’s House, was an operetta in the stylo 
of the time, a masque furnished with music ; the play with 
which he opened the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, after 
the Ilestoration, was one of his own productions, ‘ The 
Siege of Rhodes.* Killigrew’s companj" also inaugurated 
their new house in Drury Lane, in 1662, with Beaumont’s 
and Fletcher’s ‘ Humorous Lieutenant,* and in 1695, the 
famous Betterton, as director of the theatre in Lincoln s 
Inn Fields, began with Congreve’s ‘ Love for Love.’ 

Accordingly, after the Restoration, Shakspcaie’s plays 
were still performed, it is true however, not only com- 
paratively seldom, but what was worse, they were gene- 
rally not given in their original form, — in fact, they were 
remodelled to suit the taste of the ago. ’i’hus The Taller^ 
a dailj’’ paper to which Addison was a contributor, on one 
occasion quotes some lines from * Macbeth,’ but from 
Davenant s distorted version of the drama ; and N. I’ate, 
in the dedication to his edition of ‘ King Lear,’ as acted 
at the Duke’s Theatre, revived with alterations, calls the 
original, an old pieee with which he had become acquainted 
through a friend. Most of Shakspeare’s plays were revised 
in this manner, by more or less unskilful liands, during 
tlje years between 1665 and 1740. Davenant and Dryden 
l)egan with ‘The Tenq^est,’ which was printed in 1670; 
Davenant then proceeded with ‘Measure for Measure,’ 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,* and ‘Macbeth* (the two 
former appeared ^ih* 1673, the latter in 1674); ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ in 1677, fell into Sedley’s hands ; ‘ Timon 
of Athens’ in 1678 into Shad well’s. Tate, after putting 
‘ King Lear ’ to rights, did the same also with ‘ Henry VI.* 
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* Kichard II/ and ‘ Coriolanus his version of the latter 
ay)peared in 1682. ‘Cymbeline’ was remodelled and 
printed in the same year by Durfey ; ‘ Titus Andfonicus ' 
in 1667 by Eavenscroft; ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,* 
in 1692, by an anonymous writer; ‘The laming 
of the Shrew,* in 1698, by Lacy; ‘Henry IV.’ and 
‘Eichard III.* in 1710 by Betterton and Cibber, etc. All 
these versions are essentially the same in character ; as a 
rule, only such passages as were most eifective oh the 
stage were left unaltered, but in all cases the editors eh* 
deavoured to expunge the supposed harshnesses of 
language and versification ; powerful passages were 
tamed down and diluted, elegant passages embellished, 
tender passages made more tender ; the comic scenes were 
provided with additional indelicacies, and it was further 
( iidoavoured to make the aim of the action more correct 
by the removal of some supposed excrescences, or by the 
alteration of the scenic arrangement and the com se of the 
action. Davenant had even furnished ‘ Macbeth ’ and 
‘ The Tempest ’ with music, songs, and dances, and was so 
successful with this species of barbaric ornamentation, and 
with his own so-called operas and decorations, that he 
succeeded in eclipsing Killigrew’s company, which had 
hitherto outstripped him in the public favour. 

The opini(ui whicli is expressed upon 8hakspeare, in 
this maltreatment of his plays by dramatic poets and 
directors of theatres, is expressly corroborated in the 
works of the leading msthetic critics of the day. Denham 
(in his Ode upon the Death of Cowley, 1667) speaks in 
commendation of Shakspeare, but as far inferior to 
‘ immortal ’ (Zowley ; we quote the passage : 

‘ By Sliakspearc’s, Jonson’s, Flotchcr’ci lines, 

Our stage's lustre Uome’s outshines. 

Old Mother Wit and Nature gave 
Shiikspeare and Flctclicr all they have ; 

In Spencer and in Jonson, Art 
Of slower Nature got the stnrt. ^ , 

But both in him (Cowley) so eqiml are, 

None knows which bears the happiest share.' 

Edward Philipps, the nephew and pupil of Milton, speaks 
of Shakspeare in even higher terms of admiration : in his 
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Theatrum Poetarum,* 1675, he calls him ‘ the Glory of the 
English stage ; ’ yet in his preface he speaks of Sliakspeare’s 
‘ unfiled expressions, his rambling and undigested fancies, 
the laughter of the critical,’ but adds, that in spite of 
these failings he ‘must be oonfess’t a poet above many 
that go beyond him in literature some degrees.’ 

Dryden * in a similar manner speaks of Shakspeare as 
a man ‘ who of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images 
of nature were still present to him, and he drew them not 
laboriously but luckily; when he describes anything, 
you more than see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse 
him to have wanted learning, give him the greater com- 
mendation : he was naturally learn ’d ; he needed not the 
spectacles of Books to read Nature ; he look’d inwards and 
found her there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike ; 
were ho so, I should do him injury to compare him with 
the greatest of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid, 
his comick wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swelling into bombast. • . . However, others are now 
generally preferred to him, yet the age wherein he lived, 
which had contemporaries with him, Fletcher and Jonson 
never equall’d them to him in their esteem. And in the 
last King’s Court, when Ben’s reputation was at its highest, 
Sir John Suckling, and with him th*' greafer part of the 
courtiers, set our Shakspeare far above him.’ Drydon — 
as his remarks on Shaks]^earo clearly prove — was, as a 
poet, powerfully attracted by him and an enthusiastic 
avlmircr of his ; but it is equally clear from his remarks 
that, as a critic, he looked upon him in quite a different 
light, expressly pointing out the invariable irregularity of 
Shakspeare’s plays, regretting that he did not know of, 
or at least rarely observed the Aristotelian laws of the 
three unities, and expressing his surprise that the pla3'B 
should nevertheless produce so powerful an effect. 

Thomas Kymer f — who likewise based his vietvs upon 

* Essay on Dramatic Poeste, 1GC8. 

t The Tragedies %f the Last Age, Considered and Examined by the 
Practice of the Ancients^ 1678, and A Short Vieuo of Tragedy, its 
Original Excellency and Comtption, with some Reflexions on Shalcespeat% 
etc.; 1693. 
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these supposed laws and their irrevocable validity, and 
was enamoured of the beauty of the ancient drama —was 
tlie next to subject Shakspeare’s tragedies to a critical 
examination, and this was almost equivalent to utter con- 
demnation. He declares * Othello ’ to be a ‘ bloody farce 
without salt or savour,' and says that ‘in the neighing 
of a horse, or in the growling of a inastiflf there is a mean- 
ing, there is a lively expression, and, may I say, more 
humanity, than many times in the tragical flights of 
Shakspeare.’ In llymer’s judgment, almost everything in 
Shakspeare's plays is so wretched, that, in fact, ho is 
surprised how critics could condescend to honour so 
wretched a poet with critical discussions. In defence of 
the abused poet, thus attacked by the fanatical criticism 
of a man blinded by his preference for the ancients, 
appeared John Dennis,* and Charles Gildon.f Hut their 
standpoint is in reality the same. They simply accuse 
Kymer of carrying the matter too far in his anger at the 
veneration paid to Shakspeare by his admirers ; this is a 
new proof that their number, even though consisting of 
the people, must have been great, or have again commenced 
to increase. They deny that Shakepearo’s plays possess 
any excellences, any wealth in piofound and ingenious 
sentences, or truth to nature, originality, force and beauty 
of diction, etc. ; and place him far below the ancients in 
all essential points— in composition, invention, character 
isation, in short, far inferior to them in ‘poetical art.' 
Dennis censures Shakspeare more particularly for having 
paid no heed to ‘ poetical justice,’ and adds, ‘ the good and 
the bad perishing promiscuously in the be^t of Shak- 
speare’s tragedies, there can be either none or very weak 
instruction in them.’ Gildon also remarks that Shaksj)earo 
follows some of the dramatic mlett with such skill that one 
is involuntarily carried away by his plays, but that ho as 
frequently ignores and violates the rules. Hence that his 
beauties are buried beneath a heap of ashes, isolated and 
fragmentary like the ruins of a temple, that there is no 
harmony in them. In short, ShakspeaVe^ he thinks, is not 

♦ The Impartial Critic, or Same Observations on Mr, Eymers late 
hook, 1603. 

t Miscellaneous Letters and Essays, 1694, 
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correct, not classic, because lie possessed but a very super- 
ficial acquaintance with the ancient poets. 

There was, however, no need for this critical oppoeitioB 
to Shakspeare’s admirers ; at least the dramatic art of 
the day ran but small risk of becoming too much affected 
by Shakspeare’s genius. It is tnie that Jeremy Collier, 
in 1697, published a pamphlet ♦ glowing with Puritanical 
zeal against the obscenities of Congreve, Vanbrugh and 
otheA; and although these dramatists, together with 
Dryden, Dennis, etc., defended their cause with humour 
and ingenuity, still the public voice in genei al sided with 
the aggressors. After the Stuarts had been driven off the 
throne, and it had been ascended by the rigidly moral, 
coldly rational William, not only did the moral and 
religious spirit of the people, but the ethical and assthetio 
feelings of cultured minds also, rebel against that licen- 
tiousness which set all morality at defiance, as well as 
against Lee’s eccentricities and Otway s senseless and 
arbitrary proceedings. However, the clever coarseness of 
Congreve’s comedies gave way only to make room for the 
senseless shallowness of the Italian opera, for the childish 
delight in splendid decorations and foreign songs and 
dances, partly also for the sober regularity of the classics. 
The French taste, or rather the classics according to the 
i’rench cut, continued so decidedly to gain predominance 
“that it completely displaced the old English elements of 
dramatic art, that is, the fundamental type of the drama 
according to Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, which, 
in spite of the striving after correctness, had until then 
been preserved. 

Poets like Thomas Southern, who, next to Leo, was the 
best tragic writer of the day, encouraged this taste, in so 
far as comic p«arts were introduced into scenrs of the 
highest tragic pathos in so unconnected and discordant a 
manner that they could not but have a disturbing effect, 
all the more so as their idea of the comic was not Sh k- 
speare’s deep lyimqur, but consisted of low jokes and 
obscene farces. ^Lee in his eccentricity, on the other 
hand, converted Shakspeare’s pathos, his force of pu&Jun, 
* A Sliort View of the Immorality and Pro/aneneie of l/te EnglUh 
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his fulness of subject-matter, his variety in the change of 
scones, in short, all the most characteristic features of the 
old English theatre, into pure caricature. As early as the 
seventh decade, therefore, Eymer made an attempt to 
introduce French tragedy. In 1678 appeared his tragedy, 
‘ King Edgar or the English Monarch,’ which is worked 
out quite in accordance with the French classic models, 
but is so undramatic, prosaic, and tedious, that it passed 
without producing any effect. However, towards tjie end 
of the seventeenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century translations from the French (of Corneille, Kacine, 
Descliamps, Moliere and others) continued on the increase, 
and already c'eate l more effect. Dennis, Gildon, and 
others, through their criticisms spread the notion of the 
exclusive aesthetic value of the classic drama, and of the 
so called Aristotelian rules. Addison’s ‘ Cato * (1713) con- 
firmed and finished what had been prepared even by Ben 
Jonson’s ‘Catiline,’ After Addison had proved that the 
English language was as able as the French to supply the 
place of action by long rhetorical speeches, and to moralise 
as tediously, as pathetically, and as sentimentally, and to 
be as diffuse, as frosty, and as unnatural, in short, as 
correct as the French, the supremacy of the French classic 
style gained decided ascendancy. In place of tragedies 
like those of Beaumont and Fletchoi s, and Dryden’s, 
etc., there appeared those of Ambrose Philips, Aaron Hill,- 
J. Hughes, L Theobald, Thomson and others; and in 
place of comedies in the stylo of Ben J uison, Sliadwell, 
Congi eve, etc., those of Charles Johnson, Fielding, Cibber, 
and others, which were all worked upon French models, 
the comedies more or less in the stylo of Moliere.* It 
surely cannot be maintained that this change was a 
favourable one. On the contrary, the works of Otway and 
Lee, of Dryden, Sliadwell and Congreve, as compared with 
the dramatic productions of the eighteenth century may 
1x5 said to resemble a rich, late summer of the flourishing 
age of Shakspeare, as opposed to a barren winter. 

* Of course the diflferenoes of style in the demain of comedy was 
not so distinctly marked, for the old English comedies of intrigue and 
lifolilTe’s comedies were much more nearly allied than Shakspeaie’i 
tragedies and those of Racine. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

SnAKSPEAIlB DUUING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Thk 1^1 iod during which the French taste predoiiiinatod 
was nevertheless the very period during which tlio fame, 
of Shakspeare and the interest in his works again made 
considerable progress. Periods that are poor in produc- 
tion, periods of reflection and criticism, not only give rise 
to the imitation of foreign writers, hut generally also 
induces the nation to take a more lively interest in its 
own literature of the past. Addison’s and Steele’s favour- 
able criticisms of Shakspeare, which they published in 
their celebrated pap<ir, ‘ The Spectator,’ notwithstanding 
their preference for the French classical stylo, startled 
the admirers of the real classics, and hence it was porhaj)s 
they who more especially contributed to spread the interest 
in Shakspeare’s works in circles of learned culture. 

It was about this time that Nicholas B<noe published his 
edition of Shakspeare. Rowe was himself a popular 
writer of tragedies, whose inaccuracies were indeed cen- 
sured, but who in fact possessed more appreciation for 
genuine poetry than poetic talent (as his preference for 
Shakspeare proves); however, his writings were never- 
theless favourably received on account of th^ elegance of 
his diction and the flowing gracefulness of his verse. His 
already-mentioned edition of Shakspeare is the first critical 
and correctly printed edition, and owing to its intrinsic 
merits and its more convenient form was well fitted to 
supplant the four folios, the only editions until then pub- 
lished. Rowe had also collected data and traditions con- 
cerning the life of Shakspeare, and arranged a biography 
of the poet, whujh is prefixed to his works, Rowe, it is 
true, fully acknowledges the validity of the Aristotelian 
rules, and in regard to aesthetics he throughout favouxn 
the taste prevailing in his day, but remarks that *it 
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would be hard to judge him (Shakspeare) by a law 
which ho knew nothing of,* and excuses him for not 
having observed these rules on account of his having 
‘ lived in a state of almost universal licence and ignorance.* 
Rowe’s edition is still very defective, for it is based upon 
the text of the last folio of 1685, and tlio latter, although,, 
ftompaiutively speaking, correctly printed, had by no 
means wholly avoided the carelessness, the slovenliness, and 
incorrectness of the print of the three earlier editions. 
Again, although Howe maintains, in the dedication to the 
Duke of Somer.-et, that ho had compared the various old 
editions with one another, and thus, as far as he was able, 
restored the correct readings, still ho had evidently not 
done this, and thinking that the question consisted merely 
about misprints, has only corrected corrupted passages as 
he thought fit. However, these corrections are often very 
happy, and were suggested by fine poetical tact. The 
traditions he collected in regard to Shakspeare’s life are 
not only most valuable to us, but likewise brought the 
person of the poet nearer to the people of Rowe’s own day. 
The public troubled themselves as little about his aesthetic 
judgment as about his critical procedure, but were glad 
to possess a better, more convenient and cheaix^r edition 
of Shakspeare, and thanked him by making a great 
demand for his work. 

The appearance of this edition, in spite of its imperfec- 
tion, marks a second period in the history of the Shaks- 
pcarian drama. The taste of the age and the principles 
of oBsthetic criticism, it is true, long remained devoted to 
the French classic style, but the large number of new 
editions which each in its way endeavoured, so to say, to 
conciliate the spirit of the age with Shakspeare’s works, 
sufficiently proves that a change in the mind and the 
taste of the nation was preparing; this change in iho 
course of time gradually became distinctly apparent, and 
led the drama from the French classic stylo back to that 
of Shakspeare. It was in this spirit of conciliation that 
Pope — who perceived the insufficiency of Howe’s edition 
— formed the ambitious resolve to win for himself an, 
everlasting name as an art-critic and literary-historian, 
and at the same time honour the immortal poet, by 
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publishing an undying edition of his works. This edition, 
after pompous advertis^ents, appeared in 1725, in six 
quarto volumes, and was republished in various forms in 
1728, 176b, and in 1708. The edition proved to bo any- 
thing but undying, inasmuch as it was very soon sup- 
planted by that issued by fjewis Theobald. For Pope— as 
he himself afterwards gives us to understand— had, in his 
poetic geniality, made but a very hasty and imperfect 
comparison of the two folios with the then existing old 
quartfis ; in many instances he made arbitrary innovations" 
in Shakspeare s plays to suit his own taste, and on the 
other hand left much unaltered that required critical 
restoration, as L. 'ilieobald * has iri*efutably pi ovcd. 

Still, an edition of Shakspeare by Pope was an event, for 
he then stood in the zenith of his poetical celebrity, and 
was considered the first English poet of the day, nay, 
Voltaire even declared him to bo the greatest of all living 
poets. His name, united with Shakspearo’s, threw a 
lustre upon the latter which made him appear in a 
better light to that circle of scholars, critics, and men ot 
genius who favoured the classic style. It was Pope, 
as already observed, who, in conjunction with Lord Bur- 
lington, Dr. Mead, and Martin, collected, by public subscrip- 
tion, the money for the monument whi(;h was erected to 
Shakspeare in Westminster Abbey, in 1741. In short, it 
may said that Pope essentially contributed to the 
general honour and esteem which in our own day is paid 
to Shakspeare’s name wherever the English language is 
spoken — we may add, wherever also the German tongue is 
known. This probably weighs more in Pope’s favour 
than his light verses and his equally light thoughts. 

And yet Shakspeare’s genius was still far from being 
properly understood and appreciated. Pope, in his ‘ Essay 
on Criticism,* speaks in ready praise of Dryden, Denham, 
Waller and others, but has not one word in commendation 
of Shak8|)eare. This alone clearly characterises the 
standpoint of his a?sthetio judgment. In the preface to 
his edition he docs -indeed speak in the highest praise 
of Shakspeare’s idays, but the refrain is ever * he is not 

♦ Shahspeare Restoredt or a Specimen of the many Errorg as well 
Committed as Unamended^ by Mr. PopCj etc., Loudon, 172G. 
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correct, not classic, he has almost as many defects as 
beauties; his dran.as want plan, or, at least, are ex. 
tremely defective and irregular in construction ; he keeps 
the tragic and the comic as little apart as he does the 
different epochs and nations in which the scenes of his 
plays are laid ; the unity of action, of place and of time 
is violated in every scene, etc. These defects Tope, it is 
true, attributes partly to the bad taste of iShakspeares 
age, to the defective state of the stage, and to his not 
having known the niles of criticism, partly also the 
editors of Shakspoare’s works. However, in these excuses 
we have but the reflex of Pope’s own conceit and that of 
his age, which still cherished the belief that it was far 
superior to the daj^s of Shakspeare. This also explains 
the bold IK ss of Pope’s corrections of Shakspeare, a bold- 
ness in which the next editors, if possible, even surpassed 
him. 

Lmis Theobald's edition appeared in 1733 (in seven 
volumes), and was subsequently re-published several 
times; ho, it is true, took much trouble in comparing 
the earlier prints both of the folios and of the various 
(juartos. But, on the one hand, he did not examine all 
the quartos, and formed too high an estimate of the trust- 
worthiness of the first folio, and, on the other, although 
exi)ressly boasting of his great reading, he did not possess 
either sufiicient historical or literary knowledge to be 
(piite competent for his task. Lastly, like Pope, he did 
not sufficiently respect the words of the poet whoso works 
ho was editing. And as, moreover, he was not endowed 
with any very great amount of acumen and poetical 
taste, it happened but too often that he altered passages 
which ho did not understand, or, for some reason con- 
sidered corrupt, and without further hesitation admitted 
his corrections into the text. More crazy still in this 
respect were the proceedings of Sir Thomas Hanmer and 
Po[) 0 *s friend and admirer, Bishop Warhurton, The former, 
w'hose splendid edition was printed at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Pro s (in six quarto volumes), and appeared first in 
1741 and again in 1770-71, based hisdext upon that of 
Theobald’s, occasionally improved it, but corrupted it 
still more by making numerous corrections which he 
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adopted wherever a passage seemed obscuie or defective, 
or by interpolating a number of patch-words in order to 
make the versification quite correct ; this he has done to 
such an extent that, when looking at his version, we can 
no longer imagine that we have Shakspeare before us, but 
a modern teller-of-syllables, a la Pope or Dryden. And 
again Warbnrton, whose edition appeared in 1747 in 
eight volumes, and is founded on Pope’s text— although 
unsparing in his attack upon Theobald and Hanmer, and 
althciigh free from the mania of making Shakspeare’s 
versification ])ure and correct — proceeded in other points 
in a manner much worse than Hanmer. For he was as 
full of self-conceit and self-cjonfidence as he was wanting 
in poetical mind and critical judgment, and hence un- 
hesitatingly erased and altered whatever did not accord 
with his own aesthetic feeling.* 

The same arrogance is reflected in the often exceedingly 
free and recklessly mutilated versions of Shakspeare’s 
works, which not merely continued to be brought on 
the stage, but were even printed together with new 
editions of the original. Thus, for instance, ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’ was brought out at the theatre of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in a version made by Lord Lans- 
downe, furnished with music and other inappropriate 
irnanientation, enriched with a musical masque, ‘ Peleus 
and Thetis,’ and with a banqueting scene, in which the 
Jew, who is dining at a separate table, gives a toast to 
his beloved Money ; the character of Shylock is degraded 
into the clown of the play; in short, the whole is so 
distorted that it is inconceivable, not only how it could 
have found acceptance in this shape, but that it should 
have maintained an existence on the stage throughout 
seveiil decades. Gildon mangbd ‘Measure for Measure* 
in a similar manner, and furnished it with ‘ musical enter- 
tainments;’ this was printed in 1700. And not much later 
there appeared the following adaptations — ‘ Richard I II.’ by 
Cibber (1700), ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ by Dennis 
(1702), ‘A Mi(fcummer Night’s Dream* by Leveridge 

• This lias been piflved by tlio excellent American critic, Richard 
Grant White, oy numerous examples in his Shakspmres Scholar^ bmng 
UUttr.ical and Critical Studies of his Text etc., Lontlonj 185l, p. 10 ff. 

VOL. n. 2 F 
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(1716), ‘ CoriolamiB* by Dennis (1721), ‘ As You Like It ' 
by (jharles Johnson (1723), ‘Julius Caesar ’ by the Duke 
of Buckingham (1722), ‘The Taming of the Shrew* by 
Worsdale (1736), ‘Much A'do About Nothing* by J. 
Miller (1737), ‘King John* by Cibber (1744), ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream* by Lampe (1745), and many 
others. The Duke of Buckingham, for instance, had 
turned ‘Julius Caesar’ into two tragedies with choruses, 
quite in accordance with the ancient style. Worsdale’s 
version of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,* (‘ A ‘Cure '^for a 
Scold,’) was a vaudeville; and Lampe trimmed ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream* (under the title of ‘The 
Fairies *) into an opera, after the fashion of the age. 

Garrick proceeded in a somewhat different manner with 
his adaptations and alterations of Shakspcare’s plays. It 
was in the character of Kichard III. that ho had won 
his first celebrity as an actor (1741). Accordingly, he 
was doubtless aware of the great st8,ge-effect produced 
by Shakspeare’s dramas when played by good actors. 
Therefore, like his great predecessor. Betterton, he en- 
deavoured to re-establish them upon the stage. This he 
succeeded in doing, but only by more or less remodelling 
the plays, and in all cases removing the free jokes, which 
the prudery of English audiences could no longer endure ; 
these jokes may certainly, in part, be dispensed with, inas- 
much as they raerelj’^ reflect the manners of the Elizabethan 
age. Some of these adaptations have been published, and 
we can see from them in what a reckless manner even 
Garrick treated Shakspeare’s masterpieces. For instance, 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (1750), he summarily cut out 
Romeo’s passion for Rosalinde, and gave the end the 
forced, pathetic point — found in Bandello’s novel^of 
allowing Juliet to awake before Romeo has died of the 
poison. ‘ The Tempest’ (1756) he furnished with songs, 
and transformed it into a species of opera. In the same 
year appeared his adaptation of ‘ The Taming of the 
i^rew,’ under the title of ‘ Catherine and Petrucohio,* in 
which the original play — owing to the> omission, trans- 
placing, and contraction of several scones — has dwindled 
down into a farce of three acts. ‘The Winter’s I ale* 
^758), and ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (1763), were 
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treated in a Kimilar manner. -‘Cymbeline’ (1761), and 
* Hamlet’ (1771), came off rather better. 

We must, however, not overlook the fact that this 
mania for corrections on the part of editors and critics, 
as well as of dramatists and directors of theatres, had an 
honourable motive, in so far as, partly at least, it rested 
upon the hpnest belief that Shakspeare was a groat poet, 
and that, accordingly, the many faults and defects met 
with in liis dramas could not have originated with him, 
but ^ith the corrupt state of the manuscripts which — as 
they thought — had been mutilated by alterations and 
additions on the part of actors, or by the carelessness, 
hurry, and uncertainty of compositors and editors. And, 
indeed, it is not only a well-known fact that the old 
quartos and folios were carelessly and incorrectly printed, 
but it is likewise probable enough that Shakspeare’s 
plays, some at least, may have experienced various kinds 
of alterations, even in manuscript, from the unauthorised 
hand of the actor or manager to whose mercy they were 
left after JShakspearc’s death. 

But in spite of this belief, and in spite of the levival 
of Shakspeare’s plaj^s, nay, in spite of the Shakspeare 
Jubilee — which was arranged by Garrick, and celebrated 
with great pomp and general enthusiasm at Stratford, 
from the Gth to the 8th of September, 1769, and was, 
in part, repeated in London — there is but little trace of 
the effects of Shakspeare’s genius upon the dramatic 
poetry of the day. Scarcely can wo in Henry Biooko 
(born 1720, d. 1783) — one among a dozen dramatic poets — 
detect any real influence of the study of Shakspeare. 
The critics of his day accuse Brooke of a want of correct- 
ness of composition, as well as of a want of fluency, and ele^ 
gance of language; but his diction is powerful and bold, 
his composition is indeed defective, but his better pieces — 
‘The Earl of Westmoreland’ (1741) and ‘The Earl of 
Essex’ (17 60) — are infinitely more dramatic than most 
of the Frenchified productions of his contemporaries. 
His mind^ also, vfhicmis elevated by a spirit of patriotism 
and a noble thiAt for freedom, has something of the 
manly, historical greatness of Shakspeare. However, his 
position was about as isolated as Milton’s was in his day. 

2 F 2 
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(^pon the whole it mr\y be, said that with the commenc©- 
iiient of the second half of the eighteenth century, and again 
the result of French influence, that public taste began to 
favour partly so-called Petites Pieces and partly moral- 
ising, sentimental plays from domestic life, together with 
melodramas, vaudevilles, or ballad operas. This taste was 
introduced by persons like George Lillo (a jeweller by 
trade, whose domestic tragedy, entitled ‘ George Barnwell,’ 
appeared as early as 1731, and created a furore), and was 
more fully developed by poets like Edward Moore (whose 
* Gamester,’ in tearful sentimentality, surpasses all 
Iffland’s pieces taken together), by R. Cumberland, Th. 
Hull, J. W. Richardson, Hugh Kelly, M. G. Lewis, Fr. 
Reynolds and others ; whereas Rich. Brinsley Sheridan — 
the most distinguished dramatist of his day — may be said 
to have restored Congreve’s style of comedies, but without 
his obscenities ; they are likewise better in form, and more 
adapted to the manners and interests of th© age. 

Bow' great the influence of the French taste still was, 
is best shown by the criticism of Shakspeare’s plays, 
which the famous Samuel Johnson prefixed to his edition 
of the poet’s works, and which have been adopted in 
most subsequent editions. Samuel Johnson, although 
favouring the moralising tendency of the plays from 
domestic life, and although sober and prosaic to a 
degree, was nevertheless unquestionably the most 
eminent critic of the eighteenth century, in the domain 
of aesthetics and more particularly of poetry. The 
appearance of his edition, therefore, may again be con- 
sidered to mark a new epoch in the history of Shak- 
speare’s plays. Ilis criticisms — apart from the many’^ 
decided errors in individual points, and especially his 
often entirely unfortunate emendations of the text of 
Shakspearo’s works — give proof, upon the whole, not only 
of sound common sense, but also of a secret spring of 
poetical feeling, wliich usually remains concealed, but 
occasionally bursts foith and gives a fillip to his reasoning 
common sense. Even Johnson ca^niot. quite rid himself 
of the unfortunate idea about correctness, and even though 
he partially overcame this prejudice — which gave rise to 
ae much of the censure cast upon Sl^kspeare—still, he, 
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80 to Bay, substitutes what he wanted in this respect 
either by erroneous comparisons between nature and art 
(comparing Shakspeare with the ancients), or by insinu- 
ating that the object of the drama is moral improvement 
and instruction. From this point of view he praises 
Shakspeare.as the poet of nature above all others, and 
speaks of him as ‘ the poet that holds up to his readers a 
faithful mirror of the manners and customs of life ’ wliich 
the fiHicients beautified by art; ami further says that 
* from hisf works may bo collected a system of civil and 
economical prudence.’ Johnson also praises the great 
variety of his characters and of the passions he unfolds ; 
he praises ‘ his adherence to the general nature of man, 
which to him was of more value than accidental, national, 
or temporary peculiarities ; * he 2>rai.>es the power which 
Shakspeare exercises over the iniud, and by which we 
are forced to laugh or to weep, or to remain calm in 
peaceful exi)ectatioii, just as the poet pleases. 

However, from this same standpoint, Johnson also 
brings forward all kinds of reproaches a-gainst Shakspeare 
which are more or less unfounded. His chief iault is said 
to be that ‘ he sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so 
much more careful to please than to instruct, that he seems 
to write without any moral purpose. From his writings, 
indeed, a system of social duty may be selected, for ho tliat 
thinks reasonably must think morally ; but his precepts- 
and axioms drop casually from him , . . His plots are 
often so loosely formed that a very slight consideration 
may improve them, and so carelessly pursued that lie 
seems not always fully to comprehend his own design . . . 
It may be observed that in many of his plays the latter 
part is evidently neglected. When he found himself near 
the end of his work, and in view of his reward, ho 
fihortened the labour to snatch the profit. lie therefore 
remits his efforts where he should most vigorously exert 
them, and his catastrophe is improbably produced and 
imperfectly rep^esecfted.' Johnson then proceeds with his 
well-kn6wn censure that Shakspeare ‘ had no regard to 
distincti(m of time or place,’ that Hector is found quot- 
ing Aristotle and ‘ the loves of Theseus and Hippolyta 
combined with the Gothic mythology of fairies.’ Shak- 
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speare’s comic scones Johnson thinks hut ‘seldom very 
successful, his jests commonly gross, and their pleasantry 
licentious/ On the other hand, his tragedies — in regard 
to which, as Kymcr also maintained, he was hy nature 
less disposed and fitted — are said to seem ‘ constantly to 
ho worse as his labour is more. The effusion^ of passion 
which exigence forces out, are for the most part striking 
and energetic ; but whenever he solicits his invention, or 
strains his faculties, the offspring of his throes is tufbour, 
meanness, tediousness and obscurity.* His styl<f of narra- 
tion is said to be affected ‘with a disproportionate pomp 
of diction,’ his ‘declamations or set speeches, commonly 
cold and weak for his power of Nature,’ and his best, 
tenderest, and most pathetic passages to be often destroyed 
by ‘ some idle conceit, or contemptible equivocation.’ 

It is in accordance with these principles that Johnson 
then forms his judgment of each separate play. Never- 
theless, his criticiisms must bo regarded as marking an 
epoch. For Johnson was the first in England who 
ventured to defend Shakspearo for mixing the tragic and 
comic elements, and for disregarding the unities of place 
and of time. On this point he coincides — even as regards 
time — with Lessing, who, a few years previousl}'', had 
commenced to east his powerful shafts against the pre- 
valence of French taste in Germany. But Johnson’s 
‘apology cannot altogether be called a hapj)y one : he 
defends the mixture of tragic and comic simply bet ause 
it is in accordance with nature ; and, as regards the 
Aristotelian rules, ho maintains that Shakspeare's histories 
being neither tragedies nor comedies, are not subject to 
any of these laws, and in his other works he has well 
enough preserved the unity of action. This latter he con- 
siders the chief law, and alone indispensable ; the unities 
of place and of time, on the other hand, of less value, not 
essential to a regular drama, and to be sacrificed to the 
higher beauties of variety and of instruction. Accordingly, 
Johnson did not hit the point in question, t.c., the down- 
right misapprehension of the Aristoteliair rules upon which 
the French drama was based ; the man destined to disclose 
this misapprehension was his great German contemporary, 
Lessing. However, Johnson fought with telling reasons 
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against the foolish prejudice that the unities of place and 
of time were inviolable laws, because the drama was 
supposed to produce an effect upon the spectators, pnly 
provWed it was externally credible and seemed to corre* 
spond with leal life. At all events, in his defence we have 
more indej|Bndence of judgment and a higher aesthetic 
mind, than* had until then been possessed by the pro- 
fessional critics of Shakspeare’s works. And even though 
he atifirst produced but little or no effect— as the many 
attacks upon his criticisms prove — and again, even though 
the French taste \\as too deeply rooted * to fall at one 
blow, dealt by so uncertain a hand, still Johnson’s attempt, 
like the first dawn of a new morning, heralded a brighter 
day for aesthetic criticism and for the poetical literature 
of England. 

But the now era which begins with S. Johnson’s edition 
— in spite of its many errors — does not only affect aestlietic 
criticism, but also the literary-historical treatment of 
Shakspeare’s works. The manner in' which the editors of 
Shakspeare had until then ptocceded was. as already 
shown, invariably infected by the endeavour to make 
aesthetic improvements, and to make the poet more cor- 
rect by corrections. Their starting-point was more that 
of (Esthetic criticism (and moreover a false one), than the 
criticism of literary historians. This relation changed 
with Samuel Johnson. With him, and his immediate 
contemporaries, Capell and Steevens, begins the period of 
the philological criticism of Shakspeare’s works. J ohnson’s 
edition,t it is true, only paved the way for this ; his prin- 
ciples are better than their execution. For he himself 
regrets that he was unable to examine all the old quartos, 
and although, comparatively speaking, it is only rarely 
and with hesitation that he adopts mere conjectures, still 
his pedantic treatment of Shakspeare is intolerable, and 
hence we too frequently find him altering and patching 
passages from wholly untenable and personal motives. 
IIowQver, what# he commenced, the principles which he 
• 

♦ Even so higlily gifted and eminent a mind as David Hume’s 
iHUUyry of England ^ 1767, vi. 131) still c(.>ncurred wholly with the 
French taste. 

^ Published in London, 1765, in 8 vols. 
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established and which were supported by his generally 
recognised authority, were followed by Capell and Steevens, 
who had contemporaneously, and independently of one 
another, prepared an edition of Shalfspeare’s works based 
upon Johnson’s principles, and these met with grealter 
success. ^ 

George Steevens published his edition as eany as 1766, 
under the title of ‘ Twenty of Ihe Plays of Shakspeare, 
being the whole Number printed in Quarto,’ etc., tod it 
has essentially facilitated the labours of subsequent 
editors. Edward CapelVs edition, entitled ‘Mr. William 
Shakespeare, his Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, set out by 
himself in Quarto,’ etc., appeared only two years latei 
(1768, 10 vols.). 'J his edition is worked out quite in 
accordance with the principles with which the philologists 
of the day were wont to edit the ancient classics. The 
text, which is restored with praiseworthy care from the 
first folio, contains corrections only in such passages 
where these two scfiirces furnished no assistance. Yet 
(^apell’s edition, in many respects, is still very defective, 
partly owing to his having fallen into the opposite ex- 
treme, and clung with pedantic scrupulousness to the 
readings of the quartos, partly owing to his being more 
wanting in refined judgment than in the literary history 
and historical knowledge of Shakspeare’s ago. Con- 
sequently he was unable to find any distinction between 
the several quartos, which are of very different value. 
Still he con>iderably promoted the understanding of the 
text, by giving numerous historical, literary and linguistic 
notes and explanations. But, unfortunately, in form and 
substance his style was so obscure and heavy that it 
required other writers to gather up the treasures contained 
in his commentaries, so as to make them common pro- 
perty. 

’I’he defects and faults of Capell’s edition were in part 
removed by the edition prepared by Steevens in conjunction 
with Johnson, but principally the «vorh of the former, 
which appeared in 177J. The text of this edition is 
generally the same as Capell’s, it is true, because he 
followed the same prinmples. Yet Steevens’ edition may 
be called the more correct, partly liecause he possessed a 
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more refined judgment, and therefore applied the prin- 
ciples more correctly, partly because — by means of parallel 
passages from contemporaneous authors, and a number of 
others collected by himself and other writers —he was 
better able to purify the text of the old editions, better able 
to defend ^he selected readings, and — owing to his more 
extensive knowledge of the historical events, customs, and 
usages of Shakspeare’s day — better able to explain doubt- 
ful jiassages. In Steevens and Johnson’s second edition 
(1778) we have the names of no less than forty-seven 
different authors whose explanatory and critical notes had 
been incorporated. This is a proof of the zeal with which 
masters and men all contributed to Shakspearian literature. 
Among these, by the side of Tyrwhitt and Farmer, wo 
already find the names of Malone, Kced and Warton. 
Tyrwhitt had published his learned ‘Observations and 
Conjectures upon some Passages in Shakspeare ’ as early 
as 1766, and Farmer’s celebrated ‘Essay on the Learning 
of Shakspearo’ appeared in 1767, Steevens’ edition may 
therefore be regarded as a variorum edition, that is, as 
the first of that large series of editions which long con- 
tinued on the increase, and the editors of which were not 
only anxious to present something new, but were more 
eager to prove themselves deserving of praise for having 
collected the explanatory remarks, critical disquisitions, 
emendations, conjectures, etc., from the most diSerent 
authors. '1 he necessary result of the gradual collection 
of such masses of material — which was often accumulated 
without having been satisfactorily sifted — was that the 
excessive abundance rendered itself useless, and became 
converted into poverty. 

Unfortunately, yteevens subsequently left the path 
which he had entered upon in conjunction with Johnson, 
and contemporaneously with Capell, and which he had 
followed with decided success. In his edition of 1793, he 
expressly declares that he returned to the freer treatment 
of the text like the earlier editors, and therefore un- 
hesitatingly admitted corrections wherever the text had 
no ‘appa ent meaning,’ and the lines ‘no decent flow.’ 
This is the moie to be regretted as Steevens was evidently 
the most gif ed critic of the eighteenth century. 
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I shall pass over the edition issued by the publisher 
Bell, entitled ‘ Shakspeare’s Plays as they are now Per- 
formed at the Theatres Royal in London, Regulated from 
the Prompt Book of each House,* etc. (8 vols. 1774), al- 
though it is interesting in so far as it shows in what a 
maimed and disfigured form Shakspeare’s dramas were 
still played in Drury Lane and Covi nt Gardett. I have 
already adduced several examples of the style of treatment 
they experienced for theatrical representation, and <n a 
litorary-hist(jrical respect Bell’s edition is of no value. 
Equally unimportant are the editions of Ayscough (1784), 
of Jos. l\ann (Oxford, 1786), and another edition by Bell 
(20 vols. 1788), in which he adopts the text of Steevens and 
Johnson’s edition, and gives a large selection of notes from 
other editions, commentaries, etc. 

The next edition of literary-historical importance is that 
of Edmund Malone (10 vols. 8vo. I^ondon, 1790; 2nd ed. 
16 vols. 12mo. Dublin, 1794). Malone likewise pursued 
with great zeal, industry, and perseverance, the philo- 
logico-critical style,* as well as the literary-historical 
aims of his friend Steevens, with whom he at first, at 
least, worked in harmony. His edition is based upon a 
new and careful comparison of the best quartos with 
one another and with the two first folios. The text is 
revised accordingly, and although Malone’s judgment of 
the value of the dilferent quartos is not always the right 
one, and although he too did not command all the existing 
quartos, still he succeeded in making one step in advance 
with the restoration of the text which, owing to unfavour- 
able circumstances, had been so variously mutilated and 
corrupted. Malone’s services in criticism are coupled 
with tlie results of extensive literary and historical in- 
vestigations ; for his edition contains the first attempt 
of any value to determine the chronological order in 
which K^^hakspeare’s plays appeared ; it likewise gives the 
first noticeable criticism of the doubtful plays, more 
especially a long dissertation on the three parts of ‘ Henry 
VI.,’ and further contains a historicah account* of the 

• As 18 proved by his suppleraeiitary volume to Johuson’> and 
Steevens’ edition, containing l^haksiieare’s lyric poems and the seven 
doubtful plays which had ***•»'»* uddeu to the third folio. 
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English stage, with the reBiilts of a numher of new inves- 
tigations, and a treatise on the relations between IShak- 
Rpeare and Ben Jonson. He also gives an ap]>ropriate 
selection of the explanatory and critical notes from the 
various other editions. These literary efforts of Malone’s, 
which he farried on with enthusiasm, deservedly won the 
consideratJon of all those capable of judging, and would 
have met with more success had he kept himself free from 
a certain pleasure in doubting, contradicting, and finding 
fault with his predecessors, and if his criticisms had not 
presented that, inward uncertainty and want of connection 
which induce opposition, and warn readers to be caieful 
in the perusal of his writings. He is unfortunately 
wanting in depth and acuteness of c onco])tion, and still 
more in the fine appreciation for the beautiful, and in 
poetical feeling; hence he does not possess any apprecia- 
tion for what is beautiful in bhakspeare’S works. Never- 
theless his assertion that Shakspeare ‘ is much superior 
not only to Jonson and Fletcher — whom the bad taste of 
the last age from the time of the h’estoi ation to the end 
of the century had set above him — but to all the dramatic 
poets of antiquity ’ — clearly proves how much the judgment 
of critics on Shakspeare, as compared with classic writers, 
had turned in his favour since the days of Sam. J ohnson . 

Stcovens, in his edition of I71>3, invariably refers to the 
results of Malone’s criticisms and investigations, some- 
times opposing, sometimes agreeing with him. It is 
this edition of Steevens, together with ihat of Malone, 
which subsequent editors have always made the founda- 
tion of their works ; the cheaper editions generally re- 
printed the text only of Steevens’ edition, more or less 
corrected, and almost all the other editions issued between 
the years 1793-1840 contain only single instances of more 
or hss important improvements and additions. Reed's 
reproduction of Steevens’ and Johnson’s edition (1813, 21 
vols.) and Malone’s edition by James Boswell (1821, 21 
vols..;, both oftwhich are worked out upon the same philo- 
logico-fcritical principles, likewise give, with the utmost 
completeness, the whole collective mass of the criti.al, 
commentatory, literary, and historical apparatus which 
had even increased in extent hiiwae the days of Malone^ 
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these are the two principal editions of the variorum series. 
Of the later editions deserving honourable mention we 
have, therefore, now only to allude to that of Alexander 
Chalmers, the author of Shakspeare s biography, the only 
complete one since Bowe's, and which has since been 
adopted or made use of by most subsequent edtjiors. This 
edition appeared first in 1805, In 9 parts (i|l3-issued in 
1823;, and gives evidence of thorough learning as well 
as of independent inquiry and fine critical judgmentt 

Of the commentators who, together with independent 
editors, contributed to criticism and literary history, there 
appeared by the side of Tyrwhitt — who has already been 
mentioned — Benjamin Heath (‘ A Kevisal of Shakspeare s 
'J'ext,* etc,. 1705), Joseph Kitson (‘Verbal Criticisms on 
the Text of Shakspeare,’ 1783), John Monde Mason (‘ Com- 
ments of Steevens’ Edition,* etc., 1786), E. H. Seymour 

Eemarks critical, conjectural, and explantitory upon the 
Plays of Shakspeare,’ 1805); and, at a later period, A. 
Bocket, Zach. Jackson, and others. Their essays are all 
more or less deserving of notice in regard to the text and 
the better ai^preciation of Shakspeare’s woi ks. The only 
really eminent commentator among these, however, vras 
Francis Douce, whoso work, entitled, ‘ Illustrations of 
Shakspeare and of Ancient Manners,’ etc., appeared in 
1809, and was republished in 1839. He is among com- 
mentators — as K. Grant White observes — ‘ what Malone is 
among editors; save that his volumes exhibit a wider 
range of knowledge and a more delicate and sympathetic 
apprehen>ion of the peculiar beauties of Shakspeare, than 
Malone possessed.’ 

The literary - historical investigations of Steevens, 
Malone and their successors, soon became connected with 
etforts to save the remains of the early English stage from 
further decay. As early as 1744, the publisher, D. Dodsley 
— himself a dramatic poet, whoso works were very highly 
esteemed by Pope — issued a collection of plays from the 
earlier (liMinatists of the seventeenth century which ex- 
isted in single and rare prints, and wer^ thus in* danger 
of being lost. This work, which appeared under the title 
of iA Select Collection of Old Plays,’ etc. (12 vols. 1744), 
and which w^as originally undertaken solely for the author’^ 
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own pleasure, exhibited the defects of inexperioiiced**^criti- 
cism, and of that want of method which usually accom- 
panies mere dilettanteism. In 1780, therefore, a new 
edition of it was made by J. Reed, in which he endeavoured 
to correct these faults. He cut out twelve of the plays, 
some because they had been specially re])rinted in an 
edition of Massinger’s works which appeared at that time, 
others bectuse their claim to be preserved was but very 
small, lir their place he admitted ten plays which were 
more intimately connected with Shakspeare’s time, and 
were more entitled to preservation. (For similar reasons 
the editor of the latest edition of 1825 again exchanged 
four of the pieces for other four.) Reed also continued 
Dodsley’s * Sketch of the English Stage,* from the time of 
the Revolution (with which it closed) down to 1776, the 
year in which Garrick left the stage. 

About the same time appeared Warton'a ‘ History of 
English Poetry, from the close of the eleventh to the 
commencement of the eighteenth century * (3 vols. 4to., 
London, 1774-81), in which Shakspeare and dramatic 
poetry are treated somewhat like stepchildren, it is true, 
but which, owing to its sound learning, and an analysis 
of the priiicij)al works together with a number of speci- 
mens, was well suited to correct the judgment and clear 
Up the nation’s consciousness in regard to its literary 
treasures.— Connected with the above works are Malone’s 
already-mentioned * Historical Account of the English 
Stage,* and Th, Percy's ‘Essay on the Origin of the 
English Stage, particularly the historical Plays of Shak- 
Bpeare’ (1793), which completed and amended the series. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

SHAKSPEABE DURING THE LATTER YEARS OF THE^ISTH AND 
THE FIRST HALF OF THE 19tH CENTURY. 

r 

Soon after the appearance of Johnson’s criticisms, the 
ajsthetic method of viewing Shakspeare’s plays took a 
different turn. William Bickardson^ in his ‘ Philosophical 
Analysis and Illustration of some of Shakspeare’s Drama- 
tic Characters ’ (1774), discussed the characters of Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Jacques, and Imogen, with acute and psychological 
understanding, but in a diffuse and moralising manner. 
This first attempt to bring into view Shakspeare’s mode of 
characterisation by the fulness of the life, the unity, and 
the completeness, the ethical depth and the psychological 
consistency of his dramatic personages, met with so much 
success that it was soon followed hy a great number of 
imitators. Nay, it may bo said that Richardson founded 
an entirely new branch of Shakspearian literature, which 
struck such firm root in the taste of the English nation, 
that it soon grow into a mighty tree, which, up to the 
most recent times, has brouglit forth numerous blossoms 
and fruits, but unfortunately has been cultivated too one- 
sidedly. 

Richardson’s ‘Analysis’ was followed in 1777 by M. 
Morgan’s ‘ Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff,* and one year later by his ‘ Modern Characters 
fi’om Shakspeare, alphabetically arranged which, during 
the year of its first appearance, was republished no less 
than three times. In 1784, Richardson himself issued a 
continuation of his first work, under the title' of ‘ Essays 
on Shakspeare’s Dramatic Characters of Richard III., King 
Lear, and Timon of Athens and in ? 785 ^vas published 
Th, Whately'a ‘Remarks on some of the Characters of 
Shakspeare* (2nd ed., 1808; 3rd, 1839), against which 
Kevabla directed his ‘Macbeth Ko'w tiered : an Es^y, 
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intended as an answer to part of the Remarks,* etc. (1790). 
These es ays on the characters in Shakspoaro could not 
fail to open the eyes of many, and give them a clearer 
insight into tlie dramatic construction of the poet’s plays. 
People could not but perceive that characters like Macbeth 
and Othello formed, to a certain extent, complete dramas 
in themselves; at any rate, they must have begun to 
suspect thm the many-sided development of such cha- 
racters involved the inner, spiritual unity of the whole, 
whicji of itself might outweigh the outer, the material 
unity of action, of place, and of time. At all events it 
must have become evident that the ropresentatiua of a 
full, complete, and diversified life of a great energetic 
character, is an infinitely higher and nobler work of 
art than, as it were, to stretcli out a single deed on the 
rack of five acts in a succession of fine speeches, in order, 
aStei weaiisoiue preparations, deliberations, and senti- 
mental effusions, to have it, in the latt act, accomplished 
by characters out of whom correctness had sucked all life 
and blood. 

This knowledge was further supported by the general 
course of literary history. The French drama and the 
Italian opera — which was formed on tlie same principles — 
could satisfy only so-called connoisseurs who looked at 
them with the oyos of their theories, or the more highly 
cultured minds par excellence, whoso sight was blinded by 
fashion. The people remained attached to the peti'es pieces, 
that is, to farces and to dramatic and musical ‘ onter- 
lainments.* However, this food contained as little nutri- 
ment as the French tragedy or the Italian opera : feeling 
and imagination were sent away empty, or at least felt 
the desire for more sustaining nourishment. No wonder 
that Sam. Richardson s ‘ Pamela’ (1740) was seized upon 
as in the very fever of hunger, and that liis ‘Clarissa 
( 1 748) fbunded a new epoch in the domain of romance 
Avriting. The wide and enthusiastic reception met with 
by these romances was an unconscious reaction and 
protestation a^ainsj the French taste, Avhich up to that 
time had prevail^ed in this department of literature also ; 
and this imitation of the French romances, with their 
long-winded descriptions of the love affairs of princes, had 
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encouraged the same nnnatnralness. bombast, and manner- 
ism which characterises the French drama. Richardson’^ 
diflPuse moralising descriptions are distinguished only by 
simplicity and the naturalness of the subject and form, by 
sincerity of feeling, and by fine, faithful, and lifelike 
delineation of character. Jt was this that had eagerly 
been desired ; and however much Richardson may in every 
other point differ from Shakspeare, in thii^ respect he 
turned back, if not to Shakspeare himself, at all events to 
Shak8])eare’s principles in the art of poetry. After the 
path had once been opened, other and more gifted &inds 
fidlowed in the same direction : Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, and others, soon even eclipsed Richardson, and 
made the novel a favourite style of reading with the 
whole nation, in fact, the predominant species of poetry. 

I’he novel could not but speedily exercise an influence 
upon the drama For novels, although they may ni>t 
have directly produced the so-called domestic, senti- 
mental and moralising plays — which, as already said, 
appeared about tlie second half of the eighteenth century 
— were nevorthclesa the means of establishing them on 
the stage. And yet it was they which were again the 
means of removing, or at least modifying, this style of 
j)lay, and of giving a new turn to the poetical taste. In 
the year 1765 Bishop Percy published his ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,’ a collection (subsequently much 
enlarged) of old English and Scottish songs, ballads and 
romances, more especially of such as treated of the same 
subjects as Shakspcai e’s plays, or were incidentally men- 
tioned, qmrted or interwoven in them. They gave the 
rom,p,ntic element of Shakspeare’s woiks in a different 
form, and in this more popular shape again brought them 
closer to the spirit of the age. For although — as has been 
recently proved — the good bishop has in many instances 
altered these reliques of a poetical past, , by so-called 
corrections, and not only formally modernized them, but 
also not unfrcquently weakened and diluted their sub- 
stance, still they met with a good reception, and doubtless 
exercised an important influence upon the further develop- 
ment of poetical literature. ’J'heir influence alone, how- 
ever, would not have sufficed to introduce that change in 
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the taste of the age which commenced towards thi* end of 
the* century ; I allude to the fondness for romance, the 
romantic taste and style of poetry which since that time 
has gradually gained ascendency — a change with which 
we may date a new epoch in the history of Shakspeare's 
plays; for the novel came to their assistance and com- 
pleted what they had begun. The first chords of this 
new style lof poetry were struck by Mrs. Anna Badcliffe : 
her novels (apart from a few lyric poems) being, as far as 
I knew, the first larger productions of- modern romantic 
poetry in England. Her first novel, ‘ The Castles of 
Athlin and Dunbayne’ (1789), strikes the chord but 
gently, and yet it marks the tone which, in her two 
following works, ‘A Sicilian Komanco* (1790) and ‘The 
Bomance of the Forest’ (1791), is expressed in the most 
decided manner. Tlie spirit of the mysterious, the mar- 
vellous, and the awful which pervades her writings, 
formed almost as great a contiast to Richardson’s, Field 
ing’s, and Goldsmith’s poetical pictures of every-day life, 
as the latter did to the artificial unnaturalness of the 
French style. Mns. Eadcliffe not only found admirers, 
but soon also imitators, and even oir Walter Scott’s 
famous novels, although separated from hers by several 
decades, nevertheless in many respects show the same 
afiiiiity of spirit which proceeds from the same general 
tendency of taste. 

It was about this time that German poetry — which had 
meanwhile entered its palmiest days — began to exercise 
its influence upon the English taste, and powerfully 
supported the new romantic tendency. For, in a wider 
sense, and in contrast to the French classic style, Goethe 
and Schiller, and more especially the whole Sturm und 
Drang period of German literature ma^ be termed romantic. 
As early as 1786 Reynold published his ‘ Werter,’ a tragedy 
which, indeed, as was to be expected, did not meet with 
any success on the stage, because, in following Goethe’s 
narrative rather closely, it was almost wholly wanting in 
actipn; yet it «howS whar a deep impression Goethe’s 
iuiinortal poem liad made. In 1790 the end of Goethe’s 
‘Clavigo’ was published in The Spectator; 1792 saw a 
transition of Schiller’s Bduber ; this was fiillowod by a 
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translation of Goethe’s Iphigenicu in 1793; of Lessing’s 
Emilia Oalotii in 1794; of Schiller’s Don GcirZas and his 
Kabaleund Liebe in 1795; of his Fiesco in 1796, and of 
Goethe’s Stella and his Clamgo in 1798. Walter Scott, 
who as early as 1796 had published successful translations 
of some of Burger’s ballads, in 1799 translated Goethe’s 
6dtz von Berlichingen^ and in 1800-1801 B. Th imson pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ The German Theatle,’ a whole 
collection of German dramas, in which appeared, together 
with some of Kotzebue’s better plays, Babo’s Otto von 
Wittehbach, Eeitzenstein’s Graf Kqnigsmark, Schiller’s 
Bduber and Don Carlos, Goethe’s Stella, and Lessing’s 
Emilia Galotti; these translations were better than the 
previous ones, and were played before English audiences. 

It is self-evident that this change of taste was also 
brought about by the great historical events of the 
eighteenth century, the War of Independence of the North- 
American States, and by the French Kevolution with its 
far-reaching consequences ; Bousseauand his disciples also 
contributed to it. These remoter causes, however, do not 
belong to our present sketch. More closely related to our 
discussion is the influence which the great acton J. P. 
Eemblo exercised upon theiesthetic culture of the English 
public. In 1788 he stood at the head of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and since then had unweariedly endeavoured to 
re-introduce and re-establish upon the stage the earlier 
masterpieces of the English drama — Beaumont’s, Fletcher’s, 
Massinger 8 and others — but more particularly most ol 
Shakspeare’s plays, many of which had for long lain un- 
noticed. In this attempt he remodelled some scenes to 
itdapt them to the taste of the age, and this was generally 
well done. However, the new period in the history of the 
English drama first began with the results of the mighty 
influence which German literature exercised, not only upon 
the English taste but upon the development of the new 
and better spirit of English poetry itself, the first stirrings 
of which were felt at the be^nning of the present century. 

ith the rich fruits of this revival, the geniim of the 
German nation repaid the British people for what, since the 
days of Lessing, it had received from their greatesjk^poet. 
The most highly-gifted poets of the more recent age" were 
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Walter Scott, Th. Moore, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Wonlsworth, Soulhey, Lamb and others, all of whoso 
minds were more or less formed under German influence. 
Coleridge, Southey, Ch. Lamb, Carlyle and others, possessed 
the additmnal merit of having made larger circles of their 
countrymm acquainted with German literature. Of 
Goethe’s ‘Faust * there appeared within the first ten years 
after it was published, from twelve to fifteen different 
translations, and Schiller gradually became a favourite 
poet with the educated portion of the nation. It was 
through the works of these masters — nearest akin to 
Shakspeare’s own — that Englishmen were enabled to form 
a new estimate of their own great poet whose immortal 
genius they seemed to meet with again, in a different form, 
in the works of the German poets. The English now 
began to look at Shakspeare with different eyes, they tried 
to understand him from within himself, from the period 
in which he lived, and from the historical conditions of 
his writings ; they threw aside their old aesthetic theories, 
and asked themselves whether there did not exist other 
and equally justified forms and laws in dramatic art, 
than those upon which the ancient drama was formed, and 
the misapplied use of which had created the French classio 
style. Shakspeare now, for the first time, also received 
from the judgment of iBstheiic criiicism^ the full, unreserved 
recognition which he had always possessed in the hearts 
of tlie people. 

This revolution in the change of taste was no doubt con- 
siderably influenced by Atigust Wilhelm SchlegeVs ‘ Ijectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature,’^ as indeed is expressly 
admitted by En^ishmen themselves (among others by Ch. 
Knight). These lectures, it is true, were not translated 
into English till 1815, but Sam. Taylor Coleridge^ if not 
stimulated by them, at all events his excellent lectures 
on Shakspeare (delivered at the Surrey institution in 1814) 
are quite in accordance with Schlegel’s spirit. C<deridge’s 
lectures were not printed till 1836, and then appeared under 
the title’ of ‘Coleft-idge’s Literary Remains;’ in fact, the 
first complete form was not published till 1849, when tho 

* V<yrle$ungen uber drama*Uche Kunst und Literatur, HeidcU)ergi 
1809. Traiumted by Dr. Blu^k. 
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title of the book was changed to ‘ Notes and Lectures 
upon Shakspeare, by Coleridge;’ however, the powerful 
impression made by them upon his large audiences was 
such, that Ch. Knight thinks that his essays may be 
regarded ‘ as forming a new era for the critical opinion 
upon Shak8i)eare, as propounded by EnglishmA.’ 

The new spirit then gave rise also to a nei^ and eager 
study of the history of Shakspeare and his age. Francis 
Douce’salready-mentioned ‘ Illustrations of Shakspearp’ was 
followed by JSaihaniel Drake's great and laborious work, 
‘ Shakespeare and his Times, including the Biography of 
the Poet, etc.’ (2 vols. 4to., 1817), which bears witness to 
the greatest industry, and was subsequently completed 
by his ‘Memorials of Shakespeare’ (1828). His works 
were succeeded by Nares' * Glossary, or a Collection of 
words, jdirases, names, and allusions to customs, proverbs, 
etc., which have been thought to require illustration in 
the works of English authors, particularly Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries’ (1822) which was republished 
and augmented by Halliwell and Wright in 1869; this 
is the work upon which Mrs. Covoden Clarke founded her 
excellent ‘Concordance to Shakespeare’ (lf^44, 2nd ed. 
1848). A, ScottowSy in his ‘Life of Shakspeare, Inquiries 
into the Originality of his Dramatic plots and characters, 
and Essays on the Ancient Theatres’ (2 vols. .1824), 
sifted and arranged the materials concerning Shakspeare’s 
life and the origin of his dramas. Innumerable mono- 
graphs and articles, contributed to the variems periodicals, 
discussed Shakspeare’s style, his mind and character from 
the most different points of view; among these I shall 
only mention : Ch. Lamb's ‘ E-say on the Tragedies of 
Shakespeare,* etc., 1809 ; Th. Price's ‘ Wisdom and Genius 
of Shakespeare, * etc. (1838, 2nd. ed. 1853); W, Birch's 
‘ Inquiry into the Philosophy and Keligion of Shakespeare ’ 
(1848); J. A. Halpm's ‘The Dramatic Unities of Shake- 
speare’ (1849). W. Ilazliit, with penetration and poetical 
understanding renewed the attempt to collect a complete 
set of pictures from the scattered fe^jttures of the dra- 
matic characters in Shakspeare. IJis ‘ Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays ’ (1817), and Mrs. Jameson's ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Female Characters’ (1833, 2nd. ed. 1842), are t* e finest 
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blossoms on that branch of Shalcspearian literature which 
was first cultivated by W. Eichardson. The already- 
mentioned editions of Shakspeare’s works by Reed, Bos- 
well, and A. Chalmers, to which may be added Boydell’s 
edition with engravings (9 vols, fol. 1802), M. Wood’s and 
Ballantyne’s editions (the former in 1806, in 14 vols., the 
latter in 1^07, in 12 vols.); the editions of Harvey (1825), 
of Singer /1 826), of Valpy (1832-J54), and of Campbell 
(1838; — these bear evidence of the uninterrupted 
advgpco of Shakspeare literature, and of the ever in- 
creasing interest taken in it by the English public. 

The literary historical investigations extended at the 
same time to all those objects which were connected with' 
yhakspeare’s life and works. There appeared successively 
special editions of the extant plays of the most important of 
Shakspeare’s predecessors, contemporaries and successors 
who have been discussed in our first volume. These 
were followed by the publications of the Shakespeare 
Society (in 1841 ff.), which, in more than fifty vols., have 
likewise reprinted not only a number of the earlier 
dramas, but also other works which were important as 
regards dramatic art, of which, however, there existed but 
few copies. J. P. Collier's ‘ History of English Dramatic 
Poetry to the time of Shakespeare, and Annals of the 
Stage,’ etc. (1831) — which bears evidence of the greatest 
industry — completed Malone’s account of the history of 
the stage in the days of Shakspeare, whereas his ‘Extracts 
from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company’ (1848), 
and the ‘Diary of Philip Henslowe,’ which he published 
in 1845, contributed as much to the accurate deter- 
mination of the dates in which Shakspeare’s works and 
those of his contemporaries appeared on the stage, as did 
his ‘Shakespeare’s Library’ (i840), towards extending 
our knowledge of the authorities from whom Shakspeare 
drew the materials for his dramatic compositions. J, O. 
Halliwell^ in his ‘ Life of W. Shakespeare, including many 
Particulars respecting the Poet and his Family never 
before printed’ (1548), gives a most careful reprint of all 
the documenli^ upon which our knowledge concerning 
Shakspeare’s life and family circumstances is founded ; his 
‘-feiUtionary of Old English Plays existing either in Print 
or Manuscript from the earliest times to the close of the 
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seventeenth century * (1860), and his ‘ Hand-list of Books, 
Manuscripts, etc., illustrative of the Life and Writings of 
tShakespoare * (1859), gives a complete bibliographical list 
of all the works of any impoi tance as regards the history 
of Shakspeare and his writings. In Charles Knights 
* Studies on Shakspere,’ etc. (1849), we find n^, only his 
own careful examinations concerning the sestnetio value 
of Shakspeare’s plays — in which, with an uriprejudiced 
mind he gives a selection of the results of Ueiman 
ajsthetio criticism on Shakspeire — but an histoiicul sketch 
which lays before the reader the changes undergone 
and the progress made by msthetic criticism on Shak- 
speare in England. W. 8, Walker, in his work ‘Shake- 
speare’s Versification and its apparent Irregularities* 
(1854), has treated of quite a special subject, it is true, 
but one which is important both to the criticism of the 
text as well as the knowledge of the peculiarities of 
yhakspeare’s style and their gradual develo|iment. 

All these works appear to have been suggested by pro- 
found love and veneration for the great master, but aie 
also imbued with a spirit of strictly philosophical research, 
of calm enquiry and careful consideration, which is as 
much removed from one-sided partiality for ancient 
classicism as from mediseval romanticism ; their sole object 
being to understand Sliakspearo from within himself, to 
judge him from the rules of art which he himself followed^ 
and to submit these to an unprejudiced critical estimate. 
I’or the first time criticism now rose to that height which 
it should have occupied from the very commencement; 
for the first time we have the union of the two ele- 
ments which had until then been kept apart, but which 
for criticism in general, and in particular for the critical 
treatment of the text of a poem, are equally indispensable ; 
—these elements are the correct principles of vesthetic and 
the true laws of philological criticism. It was now only 
that, with the acquired insight, tme and cesthetico-philo'- 
logical criticism could establish the fact of how and why 
yhakspearo’s works — in regard to their wsthetio value 
— are masterpieces in dramatic art, and apply this fact to 
the treatment of the text of his writings. ^ 

What I wish to say is that this insight at the 
time gave a new and higher standpoint, and imposed a 
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liow and higher task upon all those vrho might undertake 
to k-e-edit Sliakspeare’s works. And during this last 
period thei-e have appeared almost annually editions, 
which in one or other respect may be called new ; of 
these, however, I can mention but the comparati\ely small 
portion VK<hich occupy the above standpoint, and which 
accordingly aim at solving the given task. For although 
all the editors endeavoured — with a zeal which deserves 
acknowledgment — to attain the same object, still not 
onlySvere their capacities far from equal, but the very 
paths they followed were very different.* The latest 
edition, the so-called Cambridge Edition — ‘The Works of 
W, Shakespeare,’ edited by W. G, Chiih^ J, Glover y and W. A. 
Wright (9 vo’s. 1863-66) — in general again adopts the 
principle of the variorum editions in regard to the treat- 
ment of the text, and carries it out with such great cai e 
and circumspection that we can implicitly rely upon the 
accuracy and completeness of the list of the different " 
readings, emendations, and conjectures given below the 
text ; but the principle is followed with greater tact and 
a clearer judgment, so that the edition may be considered 
the best of that species which is so useful and indispen- 
sable for deeper study. As regiirds the completeness and 
trustworthiness of the critical apparatus, it is perhaps 
the best of all the English editions. — 8. W. Singt r, wdio.-e 
edition I have already mentioned, also look up an older 
principle, inasmuch as he very freely, often arbitrarily, 
emends and corrects the text wherever it does not corre- 
spond with the idea required by his opinion ; — CL Knight, 
in the editions which he prepared — among which his 
Pictorial Edition (London 1839'-‘il) which is adorned with 
numerous well-selected illustrations, was especially suc- 
cessful — took up an entirely opposite standpoint. He 
adhered with such strictness to the text of the old original 
editions, more particularly to that of the first folio, that, 
wherever it was possible ho tried to save and defend its 
numerous misprints, displacements and mutilations of the 
text: .This due-sifled and impracticable principle in 

♦ In regard to these editions I refer to tiie excellent article by 
F.vL«> (Jahrhruch der J). Shakes^mre Ueselbcliafty i. 196 ff.;, with 
which, in all essential points, my opiniou coincides. 
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pbilosophical criticism is, however, accompanied by so 
sound and generally reliable a judgment in regard to the 
a^.sthetio value of Shakspeara’s plays, and by so ingenious 
and deep an understanding of them, that his edition in 
this respect richly makes up for what we miss as regards 
the correctness of the text. ( 

J, P. Collier must be mentioned directly by the side of 
Ch. Knight, not only in point of time, but also^as regards 
liis criticisms, lie too in his (first) edition : * The Works 
of W. Shakespeare. The Text formed from an entirely new 
Collation of the old Editions ; with the Various Iteadings, 
Notes, a Life of the Poet,* etc. (8 vols. 1842 f.). followed 
the original traditional text as closely as possible. He, 
however, has not done this as exclusively as Knight, 
and has shown a more correct judgment as regards the 
different value of the old quartos and folios. When 
we consider his great learning, the industry and the care 
with which he worked, it is to be regretted that Collier 
as a critic, was obviously wanting in Hue feeling for stylo 
and poetical appreciation. This want showed itself not 
only in his adopting readings from the old quartos which 
were as untenable as those which Knight had endeavoured 
to retain from the folio of 1G23,* but also manifested 
itself in the most striking manner in the fact that Collier, 
in his second edition (published in 1853 both in 8 vols. 
and in 1 vol.), suddenly went over to the directly opposite 
standpoint. In this second edition he adopts all the 
corrections — some appropriate, some wholly untenable 
and arbitrary — which he had found in a copy of the folio 
of 1623 that had accidentally come into his possession, 
and which he considered or gave out to be corrections made 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, as he thinks, 
by a person acquainted with the old theatrical practices, 
and perhaps drew his information from Shakspeare’s 
original manuscripts. He has thus irremediably injured 
his reputation as a text-critic.t 0. RaUiwelVs edition 

* As Dyce has irrefutably proved in his hiemal^ca on Hr. J. P. 
Collier’ a and Mr. C. Knight' a Editions of bhakap'rOy^lS^i. 

t A full discussion as to the value of these supposed old emendations 
of the text will be found in li. Grant White's Shakespeare's SchdlWf^ p, 
33 If. 
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(4 vols. 1851), and more particularly his splendid edition 
in 15 vols. iolio (1853), is likewise less distinguished for 
the excellence of his criticisms of the text, than for the 
great amount of historical and literary references, and the 
great correctness of the print of the text itself, as well as 
of all the documents which in any way affect the life and 
works of the poet. 

Four yeJtrs later appeared Alexander Byre's first edition 
entitled, ‘The Works of W. Shakespeare. The Text 
Eevifced,’ etc. (8 vols. 1857)- He, in direct opposition to 
Collier, ^almost without exception rejected the emendations 
of the supposed old corrector, and adhered, with great 
strictness, but moderated by a finer critical tact, to the 
principle not to alter anything in the text of the old 
original editions, unless under pressing necessity, and 
accordingly, only in exceptional cases to admit emenda- 
tions and conjectures. Even this first edition of Dyce’s 
is perhaps, as regards text-criticism, the best of those 
which had hitherto appeared, in spite of the paralysing, 
one-sidedness of the principle he followed. Of even greater 
value, as I think, is his second edition (8 vols. 1861). 
Dyce, in his preface, expressly declares himself to have 
become convinced of the incorrectness, of the over- 
cautiousness, of the principle which he had favoured in 
his first edition, and then adds : ‘ If the most eminent 
classical scholars in editing the dramas of antiquity have 
not scrupled frequently to employ conjecture for the res- 
toration of the text, 1 cannot understand why an editor 
of Shakspeare . . . should hesitate to adopt the happiest 
of tlie emendations proposed from time to time during 
more than a century and a half, by men of great sagacity 
and learning, always assuming that the deviations from 
the early editions are duly recorded/ This, I think, is 
the only right principle wherever, in fact, text-criticism 
is required, that is, wherever, as in Shakspeare’s works 
the text has unquestionably been disfigured by all sorts 
of. errors in orthography or printing. And, indeed, in the 
case bf ghaksp8are a comparatively greater freedom may 
be granted, in so far as we know with certainty that he 
hiipe^f had no hand either in the publication or in the 
printing of his writings, and as, therefore, it is extremely 
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probable that even the manuscripts from which they were 
printed, may have experienced more or less unauthorized 
alteration'*. The difficulty — which moreover increases 
with the degree of the artistic value of the poem — is, 
to be perfectly sure of ascertaining what passages 
require emendation, and then carefully to change them 
in accordance with the authors «tyle, his uiind, and 
character. For this purpose — and especially tn the case 
of a poet of Shakspeare’s importance — it is not only 
necessary, as F. A. Leo rightly observes, to possess rfiassio 
culture, acuteness of judgment, a diversity of knowledge 
and consequently respect for the poets sources and 
authorities, but also a refined » thetic judgment, the 

{ )ower of, as it were, living into the creations of the poet, and 
ikowise sufficient poetic talent to find out the correspond- 
ing expre>sion for what had thus been called into life. Dyce 
possesses these requirements in a high degree, and what 
he perhaps wants in poetic talent and a sure feeling for 
style and beauty, is amply compensated for by his fine 
critical tact, and by his sound knowledge of the language 
and the literature, the life, the manners and customs, etc., 
of the Shakspearian age, and more particularly of Shak- 
speare’s stylo of language, as is proved by his extremely 
valuable ‘ (ilossary to Shakespeare,’ which forms the ninth 
volume of his second edition of the poet’s works. His 
edition, accordingly, may be regarded as the best of all 
the English collective editions. 

The one which approaches nearest to it, which is worked 
out in the same spirit, and appeared almost contem- 
poraneously, is that of Bichard Grant While : ‘ llie Plays 
of W. Shakespeare. Edited from the Polio of l(i23, with 
Various Readings from all the Editions,’ etc. (12 vols., 
Boston, 1862). This eminent American Sliakspeare- 
student has here endeavoured to turn to account all 
the treasures contained in his ‘ Shakespeare’s Scholar.’ 
Worthily by the side of these stands the excellent edition 
of our eminent German scholar, Nicholas Delius; * the t^xt 
is in English, with German notes, exf)lanati9ns, and 
introductions. 

• Shahitpeare^s Werke, Herausgegehen w. erkiart, etc- (7 vols^Slber 
feld, im ; 2Dded. im). 
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BOOK IX. 

HISTORY OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS IN GERMANY. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE DAYS OF LESSINO. 

The points in which German enquiry and German 
criticism affected the history of Sliakspeare’s works in 
England have already been intimated. I shall add to 
these intimations a short sketch of the relations, the 
circumstances and events under the influence of which 
Shakspcare not only became known in Germany, but 
gradually became established and nationalised there, in 
fact, a German poet of the most far-famed reputation, of 
the most universal recognition.* 

About the time when Shakspeare was becoming cele- 
brated in London, that is, towards the year 1689, the 
fame of the excellence of the English stage had extended 
as far as Germany ; this was more especially owing to the 
travels of men from the higher ranks of German society, 
for instance. Count Frederick of Mompelgardt (afterwards 
Duke of Wirtemberg), who was in England in 1589 ; also 


* In this sketch I have referred principally to the following vrorks: 
A. Koberstein, Vermisohte Aufadtze zur hit&raturgmchieltte und Aesihttk 
G^eipzig, 1H58) ; W. Furstenau, Zur GesohicMe der Musik und 
Theaters (Drtibdcn, 4861 > f K. Elze, Die Eiigliache Sprache und Literatur 
in Deuischfand (Dresden. 1861 ) ; R. Kohler, Kunst iiher alle Kunt^te tin 
hiis Weth gut zii machen (a German adaptation of Shaksf^are’s Taming 
of th** Leipzig, 1864; A. Colin, Shakespeare in Germany in ike 

sixteenth and aeventetnlh century (London, I860). 
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of Prince Lonis of Anhalt, who resided in London in 1593 ; 
of Paul Hentzner, a companion of a Baron von Kehdinger, 
who was there at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and of Prince Otto of Hesse, who was likewise in 
London in 1611. However, it is the latter only who 
nientions that, among the entertainments provided for him 
at King James’ Court, he saw two of ShakspeSre’s plays, 
‘ The Tt mpcst ’ and * The Winter’s Tale.* The enthusiastic 
praise bestowed upon these by Prince Otto, probably 
awakened in his countrymen the desire to becomp per- 
sonally acquainted with the famous plays ; and the actors 
also, partly for the sake of gain and partly front the old 
fondness of Knglishmen for travelling, may have been 
glad to comply with the pressing invitations they received. 
It ma3% however, have been that the actors — being con- 
scious of their skill — accidentally, and without any special 
request, tried their fortune on the continent; we know, 
at all events, that as early as 1585 the Earl of Leicester’s 
players accompanied him on his journey to Ifollaml, 
Whatever may have been the inducement that led them 
to undertake such journeys, this much is certain, that as 
early as 1603 English musicians and actors appeared 
before the Court at Stuttgart. And abotit the same time 
we hear of English “ instrumentalists ” at the ( ’ourts of 
Saxony and Brandenburg ; these, however, as Cohn points 
out, were probably actors as well. At a later date 
(between 1615-1625) there came to Cermany bv way of 
Holland and Friesland, another, and, as it seems, a larger 
and more complete company of players provided with a 
French passport, which gives the names <»f the four prin- 
cipal members, and states that the object of their journey 
was to give performances in music, as well as all kinds 
of plan’s, comedies^ tragSdies, Mstoires, There can be no 
doubt that these English companies met with success, 
and that the acquaintance with the English drama even 
at that early date influenced the formation of the German 
theatre. 'I’his is proved not only from a humorous poem 
written b^’ a Frankfurt versifier (quoted by Cohn), but alsc 
from the circumstance that the English companies in the 
course of time made longer sojourns, and, supported by 
German coadjutors, gradually made tours throu^lr* the 
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whole country (the Khine provinces, Brunswick, Hesse, 
Brandenburg, Saxony, East and West Prussia, Austiia 
and Steiermark). 

These facts explain the relationship which manifestly 
existed between the English and the German di ama at 
the end 4 )f the sixteenth century. Among the plays 
written by Ihike Julius of Brunswick, which appeared in 
1594, theje are two which show unmistakable lescm- 
blance to Shak.*-peai e’s ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ and 
‘ Th# Merry \\ ives of Windsor,* but doubtless only because 
both poets dr(iw their subjects from the same sources, and 
because the Duke wrote in the English style. For, as we 
have seen, it is next to impossible that * The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ’ and ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,* could have 
been on the boards before 1694. More doubtful is the 
i^ase of Jacob Ayrer, who died about 1618; he may liave 
had Shakspeare’s ‘Much Ado About Nothing* before him 
while writing his Geschichte der schonen Fhbnicia and his 
Tragbdie von Juliet und Hijtpolyta. I think, however, that 
even in these plays the resemblance arises from the same- 
ness of the subjects which were taken from Italian novels ; 
this is evidently the explanation of the case of Ayrer’s 
comedy Von der schonen Sidea, the similarity between it 
and Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest,* being opnfined only to the 
general features of the story of Prospero. On the other 
hand, however, there can be no doubt that Andreas 
(iryphius (1616-64) in his Ahsurda Comica or Herr Peter 
Squenz not only had before him the scenes from ‘ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ where the artisans appear, 
but that he copied them.* It was probably through 
companies of itinerant English players that Gryphius 
directly or indirectly, wholly or in part, became 
acquainted with Shakspeare’s ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ For it is now an established fact \ that, in 1 6 1 1 — 
at the Court of the Administrator of the Bishopric of Mag- 
deburg, at Halle — English actors played the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ and that, among the twenty-five different English 
pieces played in Dresden in 1626, they gave peiformancea 

As is proved* by Hall i well in his Introduction to Shakespfi ire'i 
Midsummer Night s Lream, ISll. 

t Through Cohn’s. investigations. 
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of ‘ Hamlet/ ‘ Borneo and Juliet/ ‘ King Lear/ and ‘ Julius 
C8Bsar*(?). It is also extremely probable that the un- 
known authors of the Sehr lamenUMen Oeschichie von Tito 
Andronico and of the Unschuldig heachuldigt Inmcentia^* 
made use of Shakspeare’s * Titus Andronicus ’ and his 
* Cymbeline.* It is also obvious that Der hestrafie Binder^ 
mordf oder Piinz Handet^ is merely a free adaptation ot 
Shakspearo’s ‘ Hamlet / it is indeed not printed in the 
Olla Podrida till 1779, but, according to Cohn, was brought 
up*)n the stage by Veltheim’s company in J665/ It 
is equally obvious that the Kunat ubcr alle Kii^iate ein 
hoa Wdb gut zu machen1( (belonging to the year 1672) is 
founded upon Shakspeare’s ‘Taming of the Shrew/ 
A third example of this kind of ‘introduction which 
Shakspeai-e experienced in Germany is a vemion of Hlomeo 
and Juliet,* of which A. Cohn gives a careful reprint. 

It can, in fact, scarcely be said that the German public 
became acquainted with Shakspeare through this species 
of imitation. The above-mentioned plays, and more 
especially the two tragedies are stripped of all the poetical 
fragrance which belongs to the subject in Shakspeare; 
tlie representation is intolerably diffuse ; the many moral- 
ising remarks interwoven, deaden the interest in the 
dramatic personages as well as in the action itself ; the 
delineation of the characters is insipid and vague; the 
diction almost invariably prosaic in the extreme, and the 
expression and versification already give evidence of 
French influence ; — in short the adaptations stand much 
in the same relation to their originals as a caricature to a 
portrait. 

No wonder, therefore, that Shakspeare’s name — which 
moreover, was not even mentioned by those who had 
made use of his plays — was almost unknown in Germany 
during the seventeenth century. Morhof, it is true, 
mentions Shakspeare in his ‘ Instructions in the German 
Language,’t but confesses never to have seen anything of 

* Tlio first is printed in a work entitled Efigh'gchi KmndtVen und 
Tragodien, publisihed in 1630 ; the latter in an edition of the Btime 
colleetion puhlished in 1670. 

t See K(>hler*fl work referred to above. 

^ Viderricht von der Deulacken Sprache^ first edition, 1682. 
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his or of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, but, on the other 
hand, was acquainted with Ben Jonson’s works. Bentham 
also, in his ‘ State of the English Schools and Church,* J 
which appeared a few years later, speaks of Shakspearo as 
one of England s ‘ scholars,* but has nothing more to say 
of him than that he was bom at Stratfjrd in VV’arwickshire, 
that his learning was very had, and that it was, therefore, 
all the inc^e astonishing to find him an excellent poet ; 
that ho possessed great talent, was full of humour and so 
succossful in tragedy as well as in comedy that, ‘ he could 
have moved an Heraclitus to laughter and a Democritus to 
tears.* * However, Berthold Feind (1678-1723), a native 
of Hamburg — who, in consequence of his travels liad 
acquired a more refined culture than was usually met 
with in those days — seems really to liavo been ac(]uainted 
with ‘ the famous English iragiem* and has many a thing 
to say in his favour; but probably it was only when 
travelling in England that Feind became acquainted with 
Shakspeare’s works. 

Matters remained in this state till towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Even Bodmer — who, in two 
of his critical treatises (1740-41) mentions the author of 
* A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ — speaks of him in the one 
by the name of ‘ Saspar,* and in the second as ‘ Sasper.* 
And although this corruption of the name may not — as 
K. Elze t endeavours to prove — be the result of ignorance, 
but of an unsuccessful attempt to put the name into a 
German form, still the substance of the two treatises 
shows pretty clearly that Bodmer knew Shakspeare only 
as the author of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Jocher, 
also, seems not to have known much more about Shak- 
speare than what had been said of him by Morhof and 
Bentham. In an article in his ‘ Dictionary of Learned 
Men,’t he says of Shakspeare only that he had been badly 
educated, that ho knew but little Latin, and yet was very 
successful in poetry, and then adds, ‘he had a playful 
mind, but could also be very serious, excelled in tragedy, 
and 'had many ing'enious and subtle controversies with 

. • EngliscHer Schulr und Khfilien-Simt. 

, t Jahrhuch d. Deutschsn Shaho^p, Ge9dl8ehaft, i. 838. 

X OiUhrieu-lczicm (175C f.). 
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Ben Jonson, in which neither of them were any great 
gainers.’ Meanwhile in 1741 appeared the firat German 
translation of one of Shakspeare’s plays. This was 
Caspar Wilhelm von Bork’s ‘ Attempt * * to give a versified 
translation of Shakspeare’s ‘Julius CsBsar;* the translator 
was a distinguished Prussian minister of s^ate, and a 
memher of the Berlin Academy, in honour of whom 
Frederick the Great himself wrote an eloge in ijfiQ Memoirea 
de VAcademie de Berlin (1747-49). This attempt seems, 
however, to have owed its origin to an acoidentalr freak 
on the part of the translator. It is written throughout 
in the most unwieldy of rhymed Alexandrines, into which 
even Shakspeare’s light-footed prose is screwed ; it fur- 
nishes a striking proof of the want of taste in the C Jerman 
mode of expression at the time, even among cultivated 
minds and men of high standing. To give but one 
example, the speech of Cassius (i. 3), 

* But if you would consider tlic true cause, 

Wliy all these fires, why all thcfse gliding ghosts,’ etc. 

is translated by C. W. von Bork thus : 

‘ Doch schauet iiur den Grund der wahren Ursach ein, 

Warum die Wunder^i tzt, warura die Feuer seyn, 

Warum Gespenster ziehn und ubgestorbne Geister, 

Warum nach jeder Art die Vogel und die Beister, 

Warum betagte Leut', und warum Narr und Kind 
Und alle dicbo Ding’ anjetzt verkehret Bind,’ etc. 

This unsuccessful attempt does not appear to have been 
received with much approbation. At all events no new 
attempt to translate Shakspeare was made till seventeen 
years afterwards; that is about tho time when Lessing f 
declared that he would rather have written ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,* which was almost wholly unknown, 
than the ‘ Dying Cato,* which all the world was admiring. 
This next translation was one of ‘ Borneo and Juliet * 
published anonymously in a work entitled ‘ Specimens oi 
tho English Stage.’ J However this translation was equally 
and deservedly unsuccessful. 

♦ Varmch einer gehindenen Ueherseizung des X^rauerspieli von dem 
Tude des Julius Casnr. Aus dem Englisvhen des Shahspear, Berlin, 1741. 

+ In his Theatral/sche Bihliothek, , 

t New Frobeeiucke der Enqlischca Schauhiiline. 5 vol& Basle, 1758. 
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Leasing was the first German to open up to his country- 
men the understanding of the great poet whose mind w.is 
so closely related to his own. He had, as already saitl, 
now and again pointed to Shakspeare with his powerful 
hand in the ‘ Theatralische Bibliothek’ (1754-58). But 
it was in his ‘ I.etters on Literature (1759) that he first 
began his long-meflitated attack upon the French theatre, 
its supposed classic character, and the German apeing ot 
it. As in England so in Geimany it had gradually come 
to be the general opinion — owing to Frencli influence, and 
through writers like Alartin Opitz and his school— tliat 
the ancient drama, and especially ancient tragedy, was 
the absolute model for dramatic poetry. It was up(m 
this foundation that Gottshed had erected his critical 
throne, and upon it that he supported his undertaking, to 
raise the German theatre up to the level of art. by a 
slavish observance of the supposed Aristotelian rules, and 
by a slavish imitation of the supposed masterpieces of the 
French school. ^I’liis principle had been unsuccessfully 
combated by Brcitinger and Bodmer, but r..e.^sing hurled 
Gottshed from his laboriously built-up throne at one 
thrust, by maintaining and proving that it would have 
been better if the I’rufessor had never meddled with the 
theatre, as his suppo ed improvements were either dis- 
pensable trifles or actual deteriorations, and that the 
creation of an entirely new theatre after the French 
pattern — for which he felt liis small powers equal - was 
wholly unsuited to the German mode of thinking. Further 
that Gottshed might have found abundant proof in the 
old German plays — which ho rejected — that the Gorman 
taste sympathised more with that of the English than 
with the French; that, in a tragedy, our wish is to 
have moie to see and to think about than what the timid 
tragedic s of the French give us to see and to think about ; 
that the grand, the terrible, and the melancJioly has more 
effect upon us than the pretty, the tender, and the amorous, 
and that too great a simplicity is more wearisome than 
great complieatwn. Again, that it would have been far 
wiser to Lave givfjn Germany translations of Shakspeare's 
masterpieces with a few modest alterations, than to intro- 

Literatur-Briefe^ 1759. 
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<lucc Corneille and Eacine. That the people would have 
had more taste for them, and that Shakspeare would have 
awakened a very different genius to that excited by these 
French tragic writers, inasmuch as genius can be kindled 
only by genius, and most readily by one who seemed to 
owe all to nature, and was not intimidated by the laborious 
j)erfections of art. That even when compared with the 
ancients, Shakspeare was infinitely superior.; and more 
tragic than Corneille, although the latter was intimately 
accpiaintcd with the ancient writers, and Shakspeare knew 
next to nothing about them. That it was not in mere 
mechanical arrangement (like Corneille) that Shakspeare 
more closely resembled tnem, but in all essential points. 
For, that he almost invariably attained the object of tragedy 
— however strange and peculiar might be the paths he 
selected — whereas the French wi iters almost as invariably 
failed to do so, although they followed the path paved by 
the ancients, etc. 

The last proposition Lessing discussed more fully in hia 
* Hamburgische Dramaturgio ’ ( 1 767-68). His object there 
was to show nioro especially what a gulf separated the 
French from the ancient drama, and how in all essential 
points it differed widely from the rules of Aristotle, 
whereas Shakspeare’s works could generally be made to 
harmonise with them very well. The last portion of his 
‘ Dramaturgic * closes with the words : ‘ I should bo vain 
enough to fancy that I had done something for our stage, 
could I venture to believe that I had succeeded in finding 
the only means to check the influence of the present 
ferment in matters of taste. I can, however, take to 
myself the credit of having aimed at it, inasmuch as I 
have allowed nothing to be more pressing than to protest 
against the folly of the regularity of the French drama. 
No nation, in fact, has misunderstood the rules of the 
ancient drama more than the French. A few cursory ob- 
servations which they found in Aristotle in regard to the 
appropriate arrangement of the drama they made essen- 
tial principles, and so weakened what was essential by 
all kinds of limitations and quibbling^ that their works 
w^ere far from producing that highest effect for wliich the 
philosopher had devised his rules.* 
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The essential^ in Lessing’s opinion, is that which Aris* 
totle says in regard to the peculiar object of tragedy ; and 
then with his irresistible ingenuity, and his equally ivro- 
sistible and drastic manner of representing things— in 
which every word is a fact — ho explains the Aristotelian 
doctrine of pity and of fear, and of the purification of these 
passions, in which, according to Aristotle, the object of 
tragedy consists. Lessing’s principal idea is that the 
pity, of which Aristotle speaks, is not more ])hilanthropy 
but aif emotion, and so directly connected with fear that 
fear canjiot exist with pity, and rice versa ; and that tlie 
purification which Aristotle wished, does not apply to all 
passions without distinction, but again only to pity and 
tbar and those iraOijficLTa connected with or arising from 
tJiese. lie shows, more particularly, that Aristotle’s 
opinion had hitherto been misunderstood by all, especially 
by Corneille, Dacier, and the French tragic writers, and 
that therefore their tragedies possessed everything except 
what they ought to po:>ses8, — in other words, that they were 
refined, very instructive plays, but not tragedies. ‘ The 
authors,’ ho goes on to say, ‘could not but have been 
very clever men, and some of them deserve no small place 
among poets ; but they are no tragic poets, Corneille and 
Kacine, Crebillon and Voltaire have little or nothing 
of that which made Sophocles a Sophocles, Euripides 
an Euripides, and Shalcspeare a Shakspeare. The latter 
rarely act in contradiction to the demands of Aristotle, 
blit the former have done so all the more frequently.’ In 
another passage Lessing rejects Wielaiid’s defence of 
Shakspeare’s mixture of tragedy and comedy, but only in 
order to defend it the more thoroughly. He maintains 
that nature does not altogether justify the mixture, as in 
that case every dramatic monster, without either plan, 
connection or sense, would be justifiable. 'J'hat it is not 
every combination of solemn earnestness with farcical merri- 
ment which is warrantable ; that we ought rather neces- 
sarily to feel it rej)ulsiye to see that in art which wo would 
wish to be diffm*^nt in nature itself, and adds : ‘ It is 
only when the same event, in its progress, assumes all 
the vaiiious shades of interest, and when one event not 
merely follows upon another, but of necessity proceeds from 

2 u 2 
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it, and again when seriousness directly produces laughter, 
and sadness joy, or conversely, that the abstraction of the 
one or the other seems to us impossible, it is then only that 
wo do not desire a like abstraction in art; and art can 
contrive even to draw advantages from this impossibility' 
licssiiig here strikingly shows what alone is necessary to 
constitute the inner spiritual connection between Shak- 
spearian humour and tragic pathos, the close blending of 
the tragic and the comic in the unity of the action and of 
the fundamental idea of the whole. Equally striking are 
his remarks upon the three so-called Aristotelian unities 
and their meaning. He says : ‘ The unity of the action 
was the chief dramatic law of the ancients ; the unity of 
time and place were, so to say, but its natural consequences 
which they would perhaps not have observed more strictly 
than was necessarily demanded, but for the introduction 
of the chorus . . . The French, on the other hand, who 
had no pleasure in the true unity of tJio action, did not 
regard the unities of time and of plao<;‘ as consequences 
of the first unity, but as in themselves indispensable re- 
quisites for the representation of an action ; these they 
thought themselves obliged to apply even to their fuller 
and more intricate plots with the same strictness that tlje 
use of the churus could have demanded; although the 
chorus was entirely rejected by them.* They had thus 
tried to come to some arrangement with the tyrannical 
rules, and, accoidingly, had lallen into all the absurdities 
which Lessing had shortly l^efore lashed in the most 
amusing manner; yet the French tragic writens con 
tinned to make the greatest ado about their regularity, 
and looked down with contemi>t upon the English drama. 

Accordingly, only that unity of time and of place is 
indispensable which is a consequence of the unity of tho 
action, not that which is external and measurable by hours 
and yards. Again, if tho unity of the action should 
require a change of the outward locality and of time, 
then this very change is as much a matter of necessity an 
the arbitrary stability of the French , drama, or that de- 
manded by tho Chorus of the Greek drama. Further tuo 
unity of the action is not a single deed but the yrogress 
of the same event through all tho different shades of 
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interest ; in other words, tlie devolopnient of the action 
out of its fundamental idea^ no matter of how many single 
deeds and events this development may consist. 

Lessing thus endeavoured evcrywlicro to determine the 
rules according to the nature and aim of art, not art 
according to rules. It was in this way that he censured 
the French writers and commended Shakspeare, not be- 
cause of single beauties in his works, in the manner of the 
Englisli critics of the time, but because of beauty itself, 
because of the agreement of Shaksi^eare's works with the 
true rulgs of art and with the true nature of art. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WIELAND, HERDER, GOETHE, SCHILDER AND OTHERS IK 
RELATION TO SHAKSPEARE. « 

While Lessing, in taking the nearest way to kitroduoe 
Shakspeare into Germany, entered upon the path of 
criticism and tiie purification of cesthetio taste, Wieland 
soon entered upon a second path which promised to lead 
to the same goal. 

One year previous to the first appearance of Lessing’s 
‘ Hamburgisohe Dramaturgie,* Wieland had completed his 
translation of twenty-two of Shakspeare’s plays.* This 
was an event in the history of German literature, the 
groat importance of which again none knew better than 
J.essing. Wieland, it is true, still judged Shakspeare in 
the spirit of Pope, Johnson and other English critics of 
the age ; his opinion was that Shakspeare, although 
possessing many beauties, had as many great defects, that 
‘ in regard to expression he was not only coarse and in- 
correct,* but also in ‘ thousands of instances hard, stiff, 
bombastic, and frivolous.* Goethef justly says of some of 
Wieland’s a3sthetioo critical remarks on his own transla- 
tion that ‘ if he (Wieland) were wise ho would buy them 
up with his blood.* Moreover the translation itself is by 
no means perfect; apart frum individual defects it does 
not, as a whole, show Sliakspeare’s genius in its true form, 
simply because it is written throughout in prose. Still 
Lessing is perfectly right in maintaining that its defi- 
ciencies should not have called forth the censure they 
did ; for, he adds, ‘ the undertaking was very arduous ; any- 
>ne but Wieland would, in the hurry, hjive made more 
frequent blunders, and in ignorance, on for the" sake of 
4)nvenience, have skipped over more ; what he has 

* Published in 8 vols. Zuricli, 1762-6G. 

In his i/eWen, GiiVer und Jneland, 
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done well it would be difficult for anyone else to do better. 
I bis is so true that not only has Eschenburg done wisely 
to base his translation of Shakspeare s plays* upon \V is- 
land’s (correcting his faults as far as possible and filling up 
the gaps), but that even a master-mind like Schlegel 
has adopted single passages (for instance the scenes of 
the mechanics in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s JJream ’) because 
he did not think he could do them better himself 

AVieland’s translation, which, in fact, satisfied all reason- 
able iemands because it was, at least, imbued throughout 
with am appreciation and feeling for genuine poetry, was 
the means of paving the way for the introduction of 
Shakspeare’s plays upon the German stage. It was 
adaptations of Wieland’s and Eschenburg's texts that 
F. jt. iScAr Oder (1744-1 81 G) (one of the greatest masters 
of histrionic art on the Gorman stage) made use of, aftei* 
the eighth decade, in presenting Shakspeare to his country- 
men. Uix)n first introducing the plays, Schroder made 
rather considerable alterations, but subsequently gave 
them in a more unadulterated form. Thus a third patii 
was opened, and moreover the chief path, if the object in 
view was not only to introduce Shakspeare to culture 1 
circles, but also to make the German people acquainted 
with him. Shakspeare’s plays were not only acted in the 
Hamburg theatre (of which Schroder was the managoi-), 
but in all the places visited by the great actor on his tour 
dn 1780, and they received a welcome that bordered upon 
enthusiasm. This produced, in ever wider circles, a 
poetical tone of mind which made it more easy for the 
first masterpieces of the Gorman stage — which were 
appearing simultaneously — to find their way into the 
hearts of the j)eople. 

In the first instance, however, the acquaintance with 
Shakspeare produced, in msthetic and literary circles — 
to use Lessing’s expression -such ‘ a ferrnont ’ in matters 
jf taste, that it threatened to destroy the good results 
that were expected irom it. In spite of the grand flashes 
of lighft whicli* the ‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgie * had 
cast into the dark atjnosphere of German literature and 

* Sdmmiliche ShaJispeare 8che SchanftpkU (12 voU. 1775- 77). 
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flesthetica, the pjrcatcr part of the older art-critics still 
continued, in all essential points, to agree with Wieland’s 
ahove-mentioned criticism of •Shalcspeare. In a review of 
Wieland’s translation in ‘ The Library of the Fine Arts * * 
it is said that the majorit}'^ of readers will feel provoked 
with iShakspearc’s faults without perceiving his beauties, 
and that only the few will feel themselves tempted to 
S(iek for the gold in the raw ore, and to remove? the dross, 
etc,, — in short, that it would have been better had Shak- 
speare been left untranslated. The same opinion was 
expressed in a review t of Eschenburg’s translatioio, where 
it is even ma ntained that, owing to the translation of 
Shakspeare’s entire works and the performances of his 
plays, dramatic art, the principles of aesthetic taste, and the 
whole German stage had fallen back fully ten years. That 
the childish taste for mere spectacles, puppet-shows, pro- 
cessions, and other such fiddle-faddle would inevitably be 
re-introduced through him ; and that excellenco did not 
consist in producing strong effects That such violent 
levers as Shakspeare makes uso of (for instance, the scone 
between Lear and Edgar in the wood, the utter senseless- 
ness of which so confuses one, that one would wish ones 
ears stuffed with wadding) may perhaps have been 
acceptable to his audiences, to Englishmen, but that they 
need not on that account appear excellent to Germans, 
to ‘ people with well-balanced minds who know the dif- 
ference between reason and imagination, and have arrived 
at a higher degree of moral development.’ The reviewer 
goes on to say : ‘ What does a nation, whose taste more* 
over has taken a wrong course, want with a man like 
Shakspeare, who, notwithstanding his groat genius, does 
not possess the smallest feeling for beauty, a writer 
full of excrescences, full of wild fire, full of constrain cul 
witticisms, full of vulgar nonsense and low manners ! ' 
The reviewer would therefore gladly see the world rid ol 
his works, and declares : ‘ Were I ruler of the realm 1 
should forbid the representation of Shakgpeare’s plays ; 
these savage dramas have an injurious influence upon the 
morality of the nation. . . Shakspeare’s gladiatorial pla} a 

* BiUiotheh der srMnen Wissenachaftm, vol. ix. 

t i&id., vol. xxiii. 
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invariably produce rudeness and savagoness in the minds 
of the spectators and suppress all delicate emotions, they 
confuse the imagination and engender a taste for barbarous 
amusements. Let us leave them to tho English, who are 
accustomed to be fed on cock-fights, boxing-matches, and 
duels — and much good may they get from their Itoman 
taste ! ’ 

Wliile^ucli lamentations and abuse give us a reflection 
of tlio wrath of the admirers of the ancient drama in 
opposition to Lessing’s innovations, and his recommenda- 
tion of Shaksjieare, thislatter influence was itself threaten- 
ing to lead to so senseless an extreme in tho very quarter 
w&re it had met with enthusiastic approbation, that it 
necessarily frustrated its own purpose. Ijossing describes 
this etfect produced by the closer acquMintance witli 
Shahspeare in the last ]iart of his ‘ Ilamburgisi ho Dra- 
inaturgio ’ ; he there says, ‘ The as8um])tion of our poets, 
that to imitate the French is much the same thing as 
working in accordance with tho rules of the ancients, 
could net hold its own against the right state of fooling. 
This was fortunately aroused out of its sluml)or by some 
English plays, and wo finally made the experience that 
tragedy was capable of an entirely diiFerent effect from 
that which ('orneillo and Kacine had produced. Hut, 
blinded by this sudden flash of truth, we started back to 
the verge of another precipice. The English ])lays were 
obviously wanting in certain rules with which tho French 
had made us but too well acquainted. What was tho 
inference? It was this — that tho aim of tragedy could 
be attained without these rules, nay, that those very 
rules might perhaps be to blame, were the aim less 
successfully attained. This might have been allowed 
to pass ! But these rules began to be confounded with all 
rules, and, in fact, it was declared mere pedantry to pre 
scribe what a genius should do and what ho should leave 
undone. In short, we were upon tho point of wilfully 
letting slip all onr experience of bygone days, and of 
being.inclinc^l to Expect poets to re discover poetic art.* 

In fact, whfle ‘the well-balanced minds’ of the con- 
tributors to the Bibliothek der schonen Wmenschaften^ with 
their ‘ high degree of moral culture,’ were using all their 
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weapons to defend the regularity of the well-tempered 
drama of the French, Ger 9 tenberg, in his ‘ Essay on Shak- 
speare * * (1700), declared Aristotle’s treatise on poetry to 
be a work rather superficially conceived or, at least, con- 
structed upon very precarious premises, which had not 
taken the dramatic laws it contained from ‘ the nature ot 
tinman reason,* but from the Greek ‘ experience of the 
stage * as sanctioned by their ancestors and the priesthood. 
Gerstenberg further commends Shakspeares plays as 
‘ living pictures of moral nature by the inimitable hand 
of a l^afael,’ although they do not ‘ form a coq^plete 
whole.’ And while even Weisse turned Shakspearo’s 
‘ Romeo and Juliet * into a ‘ correct * conversational play 
in the French 8 t 3 de, and von AyrenhofF endeavoured, both 
writing and criticising, to preserve the French taste 
and to suppr« ss Shakspeare and all Shakspearians, Ger- 
stenburg, Leisewitz, Lenz, Klinger, Muller (the painter), 
Hahn and others presented the world with dramas which 
not only bid defiance to all rules but even to all art. 
Shakspeare, in fact, like a new and fiery wine, had in- 
toxicated tlio younger aspiring minds. In their zeal to 
free themselves from all fetters, in their eagerness to 
attain ind(‘pondcnt creative power, in their opposition 
to artificial art and its corresponding forms of life — which 
were dictated by false culture, forced by pedantic customs 
and which forbad every natural emotion, every free action 
of the mind — they regarded Shakspeare’s masterpieces in 
an entirely one-sided manner ; that is to say, they regarded 
them onl}^ from their contrast to tlio prevailing stjde of 
art, wholly overlooking the fact that the connection 
between Shakspeare and the ancient drama was, at least, 
as great as the dificrence between the two. This contrast 
when viewed abruptly and one-sidedly as a pu. e contrast 
turns of itself into a pure contradiction, that is, becomes 
an untenable, senseless extreme. For when Shakspeare 
was looked upon as mere nature, merely an impetuous 
genius blindly follovring the creative caprice of his imagi- 
nation, it was a natural consequence that ifi the h^nds of 
bis imitators nature would be converted into coarseness 
and vulgarity, freedom into wilfulness, grandeur and^sub- 
♦ ElWLii uber Shahs jteu re. 
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limity into gi DtesqucnosA and monstrosity, tlie nnnsual 
into eccentricity, humour into capriciousness, deep thought 
into craziness, and rich variety into wild, chaotic disorder. 
Such was the fate of a number of subordinate minds, who, 
in their self-sufficient conceit, thought themselves Shak- 
speares, simply because they had taken good notice of 
‘ how he coughed and how he spat.* 

This Bonsense is most striking in Lenz, In his *Be- 
marks on the German Theatre,** he declares point-blank 
that the ideal is a phantom of the brain, and that a 
caric^U! e-painter ranks ten times higher tlian the painter 
of ideals, inasmuch as it requires ten times more power 
to represent a cliaracter with the accuracy and tnith as 
seen by genius, than to hammer ten years at an ideal of 
beauty, which, after all, exists only in the brain of the 
artist wlio jiroduced it. Imitation of nature, and more- 
over of ‘ stark-naked nature as God made it,’ he considered 
the highest aim of art. This ‘stark-naked nature* is 
therefore faithfully reflected in his poems , in other words, 
they exhibit the whole coarseness, the whole weakness, 
and the mental and moral perversity of a moderately- 
gifted man of immoderate conceit, small mind, and of 
instability and oddity of character. 

Even herder agreed, partly, at least, with the tone of 
these Shakspeare-enthusiasts. l!is ‘Essay on Shak- 
speare* t is reality but a stream of subjective effusions 
which, it is true, contains many j)rofound thoughts worthy 
of the author, but yet is chiefly devoted to eulogising — in 
brilliant similies and imagery— Shakspeare*8 ‘natural 
power,* the ‘truth* of his representations, his creative 
greatness, his world-encompassing universality, without 
entering upon the peculiar character of his works or of 
his dramatic style. What Herder says in regard to the 
origin of the theatre of the Xorth and of Greece, is un 
satisfactory from an historical point of view, and does n(.i< 
sufficiently explain the difference between the Shakspearian 
and the ancient dr^ma. On the other hand, a remark which 
he' incidental!;^ makes — that in order to represent events 
with as great a degree of truth as Shakspoare has done, it 

♦ ^mnerkungen uher dan Beuinche 'Cheater, 

t In the Fliegnde Blatter von Deutscher Art und Kun»t (1773). 
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is necessary that ‘ time and place shall always be idealised 
so that they may contribute to the illusion ’ — is as excellent 
as It is pregnant. With an ingenuity equally great, he 
points to the ‘ individuality of each of the plays' to the 
• distinct and principal feeling pervading each play and 
animating it like a living soul.* In short, Herder 
maintains that Shakspearo idealises place and time, which 
both the French and the Greek drama left in the^r natural 
reality ; in fact, that he not only ‘ individualised * the 
dramatic personages, but every play, as a play, and 4hat 
til is may have constituted the real difference lujtween him 
and the ancients in regard to the construction of the 
dramatic material. 

Lessing, accordingly, had to wield his sword of criticism 
in two different directions; on the one hand against 
inveterate prejudices and old errors which did not come 
up to truth, and on the other against blinding miscon- 
ceptions and youthful extravagances which outran truth. 
It did not at first seem as if his beautiful proplieoy — that 
Shakspearo would awaken quite different geniuses among 
the German people tlian those called forth by the French 
poets — would be fulfilled. And yet with deep prophetic 
insight he had prophesied right. 

For, as already said, not only had Shakspearo’s plays 
excited upon the German stage an interest and an enthu- 
siasm such as had never befjre been heard of, and perliajis 
will never occur again in the history of tlio Gorman 
theatre, but Shakspeare’s genius kindled in Goethe a 
genius which, in spite of essential differences, is the only 
one worthy of being placed by tlie side of the great 
I'iiiglishman. Goethe, as he himself says,* had become 
ac<iuainted with Shakspearo’s works oven during his first 
stay in Jjcipzig through Dodd’s ‘ Beauties of Shakespeare;’ 
and in his old ago called this ^)eriod one of the brightest 
epochs of his life. However, it was in Strasburg, in the 
society of Herder, Merk, Lenz and others, and with the 
assistance of Wielands translation, that Goethe first 
})enetrated deeper into the new, rich dnd glorious world 
which IShakspeare’s poetry opened up tohiiSi. Of Herder’s 
above-mentioned essay Goethe says, that it is ‘ a faithful 
♦ Hie Worhs^ vol. xxvi. 
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Bummary of all that which at that time had been thought 
and said of Shakspeare by the vigorous society for which the 
essay was written.* Goethe may have found it to contain' 
many of his own thoughts ; and no doubt also fully agreed 
with the opinions and tha enthusiasm of Herder, l.cnz and 
others, in regard to Shakspeare. Goethe himself 
‘ 1 do not remember that any book, or person, or event 
in my life ever pioduced so great an ettect ii])on me as 
Sliakspeare’s plays. They seem to be the work of some 
heavenly genius who came down to men to make himself 
known to them in as gentle a manner as possible. They 
are ho mere poems i We could fancy that wo were 
standing before the gigantic books of Fate, through 
which the hurricane of life was raging, and violently 
blowing its leaves to and fro. I am so astounded by 
their strength and their tenderness, by their power and 
their peace, and my mind is so excited, that I long for the 
time when I shall again feel myself in a fit state to read 
further.’ 

This enthusiasm for Shakspeare perhaps laid a greater 
hold of Goethe; it coitainly was deeper in his case tlian 
in any of tlie * hut blooded Itheinlanders ’ among whom lie 
was then living. How greatly this enthusiasm, even in 
Goethe’s cjxso, exccod(*d all measure and bounds, is clear 
from his Satyrnlay, lielden. Goiter und Wiefaud, wliero he 
gives vent to his lage about Wieland’s criticism of some 
of Shakspeare ’s plays and passages from them. However, 
in Goethe’s case it did not remain blind t ntlinsiasm. 'J’lie 
glimpses lie Ind had into Shaksiieare’s world incited him, 
as he liiniself says, ' more tlian anything else to make 
greater and more rapid progre>8 in the active world, to 
mix with the full current of life, and one day to draw a 
few cupfuls out of the great ocean of true nature, so as to 
pour them from the stage towards his thirsting country- 
men,* The first cTiplul from this ocean of true nut me 
was his "Gdtz von Ihrlichingen * (I77d). Lessings 
‘Minna von iiarnholni ’ ( 1 77d) und liis ‘ Kmilia Galotii ’ 
(1772; - in <sj)itc^ of their close afiinify to Shakspearo-- 
sti 11 present S classic feature which gives them Les ing’n 
pec;uliar stamp; but in Goethe's Miot/Z we, as it were 

^ la liis W illitlni Mtif'Ur. 
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feel a breath of pure Shakspearian air wafted towards us. 

^And yet the piece is no mere imitation, it is in reality 
Goethe’s sole and unconditional property, because not- 
withstanding the resemblance in the choice and treatment 
of the subject, as well as in language and characterisation, 
not only does it possess difierent laws of composition, 
and a different conception of tragedy, but* in fact, it is 
pervaded by a different spirit, and a different^ style is 
maintained. 

Shakspeare’s genius had, in fact, only Goethe’s, 

had only pointed out to him the general course towards 
which he had to direct his flight. This is most distinctly 
apparent in Goethe’s second poetic production, which 
followed directly upon his * Gdtz von Berlichingen.’ For 
although his ‘ Werther’s Leiden’ (Sorrows of Wcrtlier), at 
a first glance appears totally different from anything of 
Shakspeare’s, it nevertheless sprung forth from the same 
soil upon which his ‘Gdtz’ had arisen, and has as great 
a claim of relationship to Shakspcare as the latter. 
Goethe* himself describes the tones of mind — ‘the de- 
sponding overflow of feeling (unmuthigen Uebermuths)^ the 
elegiac sadness, and hopeless despair’ — which had been 
called forth by the study of the English poets, and which 
had given rise to VVerther’s Letters, and then goes on to 
say : ‘ Curiously enough our father and teacher fciliakspeare 
— who so well knows how to spread pure gaiety — ^has 
himself increased this despondency. ilamlet and his 
monologues are spirits which have run riot in all young 
minds. The principal passages all know by heart and 
are fond of reciting, and all fancy that there is no reason 
why they should not be as melancholy as the J’rince of 
Denmark, even though they have seen no ghost and have 
no royal father’s death to avenge.’ In fact, as Gervinus, 
among others, has remarked, the whole Sturm und Vraiig 
period — one side of whieh is described in so masterly a 
style in the ‘ Sorrows of Worther’ — may also be called 
the Ilamlet -period. For, in fact, it characterises the same 
despondency in regard to the existing '‘world, the ,samo 
perplexity, the same thirst for great deeds* wortliy of a 
free spirit, which deeds were thwarted partly by the ststo 
• HU Works, vol. xxri. p. 211 tf. 
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of circumstances, partly by their own want of power; in 
short, it was the same struggle of excited and aspiring 
minds with unfavourable, outward circumstances, in which 
Hamlet perishes. In the latter respect Lenz may even 
be said to bo the poor and distorted likeness of the Prince, 
while Goethe’s stronger nature both survived and overcame 
the unpropitious circumstances. For, as ho had succeeded 
in preserving his independence against the powerful in- 
fluences of IShakspeaie, and, as it were, only jnade them 
the^piritual substance of his works, so he likewise over- 
came ^tho Hamlet-Werther state of mind by forming it 
into poetical creations. In his ‘ Clavigo’ and his ‘ Stella,* 
we still have the echoes of it, but in his ‘ Egmont* (which, 
as is well-known, was written long before its first ap- 
pearance, and was merely revised and finisliod in 175t>), 
we already meet with a fresh, clear spring of life, exuberant 
even to excess; hence he is again much more like the 
author of ‘ Hamlet ’ than like the hero of the drama. 

Lessing’s ‘ Minna von Barnhelm,’ his ‘ Emilia Galofti* 
and Goethe’s ‘Gotz von Berliohingen * were the first 
brilliant stars in the heavens of our so-called classic 
poetry. There is abundant evidence in the annals of 
German literature of how great and how powerful was the 
effect of these first German masterpieces, more cs])ocially 
of Goethe’s first dramas. By one party in the country 
the author of ‘ Gdtz ’ was called ‘ The German Shakspeare’ 
and greeted with enthusiasm, by the other he was censured 
and ridiculed, but gazed upon by all as anew and unheard- 
of plienomenon on the horizon of German poetry ; he was 
also imitated, aped, and caricatured. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose here to call to remcnibrance the fact that 
it was these of Goethe’s works (which had been sug 
gested by Shakspeare) that paved the way by which 
Schiller followed him in his first productions — ‘Bio 
Btober,’ ‘Fiesco,’ and ‘Kabalo und Licbe.’ Scliiller, when 
but a boy of fourteen, had read Gersten berg’s ‘Ugolino,’ 
which so impressed his mind that ho retained the impres- 
sion of it evefl in h*?s later years. Lessing’s dramas, M uller’s 
(the painter's)^poems, and Leisewitzs ‘Julius von Tarent’ 
(1776) were his favourite books. But he was specially 
charmed wJ th Goethe’s ‘ Gotz von Berlichingen.’ About the 
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same timo/' 1 775-70)), through Abel’s assistance, he became 
acquainted with Shakspeare. And thereby — as Hoffmeister 
says — poetry in him became an all-inundating stream. 
For although, as Abel reports, Schiller at first felt it 
offensive that ‘ Shakspeare's coldness and want of sensitive* 
ness could allow him to joke in the midst of the sublimest 
pathos,’ still, according to his own words, Shakspeare’s 
works ‘ carried him away like a mighty mountain torrent, 
and induced him to turn all his talent pre-eminently to- 
wards the drama/ Nay, in his criticism of his own play 
* Tlie Kobbers/ ho expressly says : ‘ If its beauties do not 
show that the author was captivated by Shakspeare, all 
the moro must this be evident from its extravagance/ 

It cannot but l>e obvious to every one that Schiller’s plays 
also — in spite of their acknowledged leaning to Shakspeare 
— are no mere imitaiions. They too are pervaded by a 
different and thoioughly original spirit; nay, in a certain 
sense, they differ more widely from the Shakspearian style 
than Goethe’s ‘Gotz’ and his ‘Egmont/ In fact, the 
first blossoms of tlio classic period of German poetry had 
merely been fructified by bhakspeare’s genius. Still it 
was Shakspeare nevertheless who gave the first impulse 
to the great revolution of taste in the domain of criticism, 
as well as in poetical production; it was he who first 
gave the new-born child of poetry its first educatj^^i^' 
and training, and this gave a definite direction to the 
wliole literature of Germany, to the prevailing striving 
after naturalness, fidelity and truth to nature, individu- 
ality and nationality. Accordingly the first stage of this 
classic period, down to Goethe's return from Italy, may 
justly be termed the Shakspeare-epoch. 

The new direction entered upon at the second stage of 
this period, was the result of the different characters of 
its two representatives, Goethe and Schiller, and thus of 
the different influence which Shakspeare exercised upon 
them. In Schiller it had, from the first, a different source, 
and hence other consequences in its further development. 
For while Goethe and liis associates were nx\>re especially 
charmed by the ‘ naturalness * of Shakspeaire’s representa- 
tions, by his remarkably life-like delineation of all detail, 
by the deep psychological truth of his characterisation, 
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Schiller was even more charmed hy the mighty ethu-al 
pathos and the wealth of ideas contained in Shakspeare's 
works. This was at. first more a vagne feeling than an 
actually recognised fact, because, as Schiller says, Shaks- 
peare kept his ideas too much concealed between the 
fulness of individualities. Schiller s above-mentioned com- 
plaint of Shakspeare’s coldness and want of sensitiveness 
was but the expression of a mind enthusiastic about the 
Idea whicsh wished to find the same personal enthusiasm 
expjressed in his favourite ]K)et. However, Shakspeare’s 
wealth of ideas, and in fact the whole ideal nature of liis 
compositions, was subsequently more fully recognised by 
Schiller, and, therefore, Shakspeare became ever dearer 
to him. 

This contrast in the characters of the two men explains 
how it was that ‘ the heavenly genius,’ which Goethe had 
believed Shakspeare to be, gradually came to be looked 
upon as a ‘ demoniacal phenomenon,’ and became disagree- 
able and oficnsive in the same degree as the lyric pathos 
of youth gave way to that plastic element of his nature, 
which loft him so long in doubt as to whether ho was 
not born to be a painter. The development of this element 
in Goethe’s nature during his travels in Italy, made him 
turn his enthusiasm towards ancient art and poetry ; and 
he congratulates himself for having, by means of his 
‘Gotz’ and ‘Egmont,’ ‘once and for all rid himself of 
Shakspeare.’ The new enthusiasm for the antique made 
him again favour the French style, and he began to work 
at the restoration of French tragedy upon the German 
stage, nay, he even gradually persuaded himself into the 
strange error that Shakspeare’s plays were not created 
for the stage, not ‘for the eyes of the body,’ that they 
were untheatrical plays, mere ‘ conversations in actions, 
less sensuous deeds than spiritual words, extremely inte- 
resting stories, but only narrated by several masked per- 
sonages.’ Accordingly he disputed and ridiculed thb 
‘ senseless * opinion that they could appear on the boards 
unabridged and nfialtercd, and did not hesitate himself 
to turn ‘Komeb and Juliet’ into a piece, in conformity 
withjkhe French classic ])rinciples, for the Weimar theatre. 
Lastly, he again raised the objection against the mixture 

\OL. IL 2 I 
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of tragedy and comedy, and called Meicutio and the 
Nurse ‘ ludicrous intermezzos,’ who ‘ disturb the tragic 
character of the story, and on the stage must be intolerable 
to our correct logical mode of thinking which delights in 
harmony.* Goethe was thus consistently and gradually 
being driven on by this * correct * mode of thinking, and 
by liis love for the antique, to produce works which — as 
in the case of his ‘ Natiirliche Tochter ’ — were no, conversa- 
tions in actions, but conversations without action. It was 
only in the latter years of his life that he again made 
friends with the old favourite of his youth, recall,od his 
erroneous assertions, and again recommended Shakspeare 
to readers, poets, and actors as ‘ the best means of de- 
veloping their powers.* 

Meanwhile Schiller, the older he became the greater 
was his recognition of Shakspeare’s genius, and ho be- 
lieved that a worthy representation of his plays would 
prove the greatest blessing to the German stage. At the 
end of the year 1797, in a letter to Goethe, he says: ‘I 
have just been reading those plays of Shaksj)ear(^ s which 
treat of the Wars of the Koses, and upon finishing 
Richard III.** find myself in a state of utter amazement. 
"Jliis last piece is one ot the snblimest tragedies I know,’ 
etc., and then adds, * no play of Shakspeare’s i cminds me 
so much of the Greek tragedies. It would truly bo worth 
the trouble, to adapt this whole scries of eight plays for 
the German stage with all the mejins now in our power. 
It might introduce a new epoch.’ * This passage gives 
expression to the fine sesthotic feeling with which Schiller 
(who, as we know from other passages in his works, so 
well understood the nature of ancient art and the deep 
irreconcileable contrast between it and modern art) re- 
cognised the internal affinity between the Shakspearian 
and the ancient drama ; it also shows his correct, practical 
judgment in regarding the re-introduction of Shakspeare s 
plays — of course with some ‘ careful ’ or, as Lessing says, 
‘ modest ’ alterations — upon the German stage and the 
raising of tlie stage itself, as signifying t;he same, thing. 

And yet not only did Schiller’s adaptation of ‘Macbeth’ 
Yhich appeared in the theatre at Weimar some '•yoani 
• Drie/iceehsel mit Goethe^ iii. 200. 
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afterwards- -injure the genius of Shakspcai e by all kinds 
of aesthetically inadmissible alterations, but his own 
dramatic works differed more and more from the Shak* 
spearian spirit and style in the same degree as they rose 
above his own youthful productions. In his ‘ Don Carlos/ 
and still more so in his ‘Wallenstein,* Schiller too a])- 
proached nearer to the ancient drama. However, tliis 
was not fto much the result of Goethe’s leaning towards 
the ^ncicnt, plastic ideals, as his own inclination towards 
ethical and philosophical ideals; hence it proceeded more 
from 3in endeavour to reconcile the ancient drama with 
the modern, than to bring the latter into an ancient form. 
And, moreover, the modern drama was to him one and the 
j^ame thing as the Shakspearian drama ; in other words, 
Shakspeare continued to be an active agent in Schiller’s 
productive activity, and this alone is what I wished to 
Ultimate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BOHANTIO SCHOOL. SCHLEGEL AND TIECK. * GERMAN 
EDITIONS OF AND WORKS ON BHAKSPEABS. 

Tup: year 1796-97 — in which Schiller again turned do 
cidedly to dramatic poetry, and ever after energetically 
pursued the direction described in our last chapter — has 
in another respect, also, become an important year for the 
history of Shakspeare in Germany. 

AuguBt Wilhelm Schlegel had, in 1796, contributed the 
first specimens of his translation of Shakspeare to the 
‘ Horen,* and victoriously driven off the field the old preju- 
dice against verse in dramatic poetry, and during the 
years between 1797 and 1810 appeared his unrivalled 
translation of seventeen of Shakspeare’s plays, a trans- 
lation which will perhaps never be excelled. This is the 
first translation which, with truly genial skill, gives a 
faithful reflex not only of Shak8peare*8 thoughts, but also 
of their peculiar form, the remarkable alternation between 
prose and blank verse, and of Shak8peare*s treatment of 
the latter,— in short, of Shakspeare's style in all its charac- 
teristic turns and metamorphoses. It is' a notorious fact 
that it was this translation which has made the greatest 
of modern dramatic poets the spiritual property of the 
Gorman nation, and which, so to say, has nationalised 
and Germanised him in the truest sen>e of the word, and 
made him one of our own flesh and blood. Its merits, 
therefore, cannot bo too highly estimated. Tieck, in 
conjunction with some younger friends, completed the 
translation, and although his part of the work does not 
exhibit the same masterly skill, still it is done in a 
manner worthy of the highest praise.* ^ 

* Ticck’s, and even Sohle^crs translation has recently been carped 
at. and some have tried to circulate the opinion that it is full of faults 
and defects, and that, accordingly, it will be necessary to have a new 
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A. W. Schlegel, as is well-known, belonged to the so- 
called Romanticists. His translation was a fruit of this 
new branch on the tree of German literature, and was as 
much a product of the Romantic School as a foil to it, the 
support of its influence, and the lever of its development. 
It gave rise to a new spirit of enthusiasm among the 
3'oungor aspiring minds. Shakspeare! in him alone are 
intellect, poetry and geniality! was the war cry of a 
numerous band of vigorous champions who, like Goethe 
and his associates in former days, marched out in tlie 
exuberant conviction of their own worth against the 
prevailing sesthetic taste ("which favoured besides Goethe 
and Schiller, even such writers as Iffland, Kotzebue, 
Lafontaine and others), as well as against other mental 
tendencies— more especially against so-called illuminati^ 
men who pretended to special spiritual or intellectual en- 
lightenment. In what way this new tendency had pro- 
ceeded with historical oonsistencj’ out of the historical deve- 
lopment of the Germanmind, out of religious, political and 
social conditions, more especially outofi)ootry and literature 
itself, does not belong to our subject here. It is enf)Ugh 
to know that this tendency stood in decided ©['position to 


translation, more especially as during the last fifty years our know- 
ledge of the language and literature, of tlio manners and customs, ( tc., 
of the Slmk^peurian ng(‘, and tlius of Sliakspeare’s own us(j of the 
language and his mode of expression, has made considerable progress. 
The last remark is perfectly <y)rrect, and I ms been discussed in our 
preceding Book. It is also quite true that Schlegd— principally be- 
cause he dtd not possess this deeper knowledge — has often eiiongli 
made blunders iii individual points. But these blunders can, 
without ditticulty or detriment to the whole, Ixj rectified often by tlie 
mere alteration of a won! or of a single line. Now-a-days, nothing is 
ea^ier than to clothe a given subject in flowing, })leasant, and i-egular 
verse; this, considering the present highly iHJetieal dfivelopment of our 
language, is a merit whicli scarcely comes into con8i<leration. But a 
master in the art of translation proves himself to be a master by his 
line, penetrating appreciation of the inner mental peculiarity, and the 
p >etio character of the foreign poet, by his sound and pure feeling f*)T 
style, and by his abiliW to give expression to it in single words, as 
well as' in the clfaraeter and the construction of the wliole, without 
injuring flic gcniu8*of the German language. In tliis respect, I think, 
Bchlegel still stands unrivalled, and this is the opinion also of acknow- 
ledgeil kutliorities such as Bernays, Delius, Freiiigrath, Gildemeistcr 
W. A. B. llertzberg, Al. Sclimidt, aud others. 
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Mio path pursued by Goetho after his j«»umey to Italy, 
and soon •afterwards by Schilh r also, f r it turned to the 
spirit and poetry of the Middle Ages, whereas Goethe 
and Schiller inclined towards cla'-sic antiquity. This 
accordingly likewise determined their relation to Shak- 
spcaro. For "while Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and men 
of kindred minds, followed that side of the double 
nature of Shakspeare’s plan's which belonged to the 
spirit of modern times, and while the}’' admired the 
naturalness, the psychological tr^th of his characterisAtion, 
his wealth of thought, his acuteness of reflection, the 
ethical pathos of his representations, and the gigantic 
greatness of his subjects, — the Komantic School followed 
that side of Shakspeare’s works which was turned towards 
the Middle Ages and revelled in the fantastic clement ; 
in the bizarre ideas and the strange creations of a free and 
unfettered imagination ; in the ingenious symbolisms 
and reflexes from the regions of the marvellous ; in the 
mugio and the supernatural, in short, in the romantic 
chiaro-scuro which pervades Shak8i)eare‘s poetry. This 
side was naturally connected with the liumorous element 
in Shakspearc, in so far as humour may be called the wit 
of ilio fancy, fantastic wit. They aK^o directed tluir 
attention to forrti, and indeed not only, of language but 
al.'^o to the form of the dramatic composition, to the stylo 
of its scenic representation, in other words, to the in- 
dividual and cliaracteristic features of Shakspearc’s s^yk^. 

This now concej)tion formed a new epoch in the hi.-tory 
of tho Sliakspearian drama. Foi’ inasmuch as the Koman- 
tic School separated it fiom its connection with tho 
ancient drama, and regarded it more as a product of 
modern times l>orn of the Middle Ages, they could not 
but be specially qualified and inclined to investigate its 
hhstorg, and to coneoivo it in a true light. Schlegel and 
Tiech have in this respect done great service; Schlegel 
more especially l>y his Lectures on Dramatic Art and 
Literature, tho value of wliich I havq alrgady spoken of 
on p. 461. But even more important ^re the ecrvices 
wliich have been rendered by tho Komanticists in the 
domain of {esthetic criticism. Their sound knowledge of 
mediaeval, as well as of ancient art and poetry, theit 
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preference for the former, and their histoiioal studies of 
these, could not but lead them to the conviction, that 
the formation of the English national theatre, and 
more especially of the Shaks|)earian drama, was not only 
based upon different historical foundations, but also upon 
different msthetic fundamental views, from those of 
ancient art. This conviction was the starting-point of 
their style of criticism, which, accordingly, was directed 
moi'e pafticularly to the SBSthetic appreciation of the 
national and individual characteristics of Shakspeaie’s 
works. Schlegel, 'i’iock, Solger, and others, may, there- 
fore, fb some extent, be said to have completed Lessing's 
style of criticism. For while the latter aimed more at 
pointing out the internal agreement of Shakspeare’s works 
with the real nature of ancient art, and with the true 
significance of the Aristotelian rules, in order to bring 
the great poet nearer to the prevailing classic taste of 
the" age, the former set forth the difference between the 
two, and endeavoured to exhibit the peculiar formation of 
bhakspeare's plays and their poetical character* in it. 
They have done great service as regards the appre- 
hension of Shakspeare’s special beauties, and of tlie 
characteristic peculiarities of his stylo, and as regards 
the correct appreciation of individual singularities, and 
of apparent defects and faults, in short, as regards the 
aBsthetic understanding of single features. But they did 
not succeed in discovering the general laws of art which 
form the basis of bhakspeare’s style, although it was 
only through the explanation of these that the pecu- 
liarly Shakspearian form of the drama could be justified 
from an testhetic point of view. They failed in this 
because, on the one hand, their attention was directed too 
exclusively to individualities, peculiarities, and single 
features, and because, on the other liand, they clung t<^o 
one-sidedly to the mediaeval form of art, and thus theoret- 
ically conceived the nature of poetry to consist me rely 
in the free, uncontrolled play of the creative imagi- 
nation, and the n»ture of art itself, in a shapeless ideality, 
in a mbro refei^nce to the substance of the idea unre])re- 
sentable in itself, and incapable of being brought into 
Any form on account of its infinite nature (Solger) ; they 
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ultimately oven wont 00 far as to conceive poetry to 
consist in Frederick Schlegors notorious idea of irony. 
From these theoretical points of view the more they" en- 
deavoured to understand Sbakspeare and to recognise his 
greatness, the more ho seemed to them ‘the incompre- 
hensible * and ‘ the unfathomable^’ simply because, in fact, 
genius is absolutely the general creative imagination par, 
(xr.ellvnre. And conversely the unfathomable Sbakspeare 
became the main stay for those one-sided theories. In 
fact, they saw in him nothing but fantastic huniour, 
genial exuberance, and creative freedom ; in shorty only 
that side of the poet where his poetry rises above historical 
reality and actual life, and which certainly does seem 
f)nly to play with it ; they, however, wholly overlooked, 
or at least did not take into account, that this idealism of 
Sbakspeare 8 is based upon the soundest and soberest 
knowledge (►f real life, that it is but the poetry of real 
life, and therefore, at the same time, represents life in its 
unvarnished truth, ^say, in being so engrossed with 
individual features and peculiarities, and in losing sight 
of general features, by which after all the former are in 
all cases determined, they wore even occasionally wrong 
in their criticism of individual points. This, I think, I 
have already jiroved as regards Tieck’s opinion of some of 
fchakspearo’s doubtful plays. The first steps in the in- 
vestigation of the above-mentioned general rules of Shak- 
speare’s styU^, and hence their first a3sthetic justification, 
were reserved for the later days of Gorman aesthetic science, 
as a result of its own further development. 

This conception of Shakspeare, which forms the founda- 
tion of the oiiticism of the Komanticists, appears to 
penetrate and determine their own poetical productions. 
JShakspeare is evidently the prototype of their artistic 
activity; as a few decades previously he had aroused 
fiom their sleep the geniuses of Goethe, of Schiller and 
their young associates, so he a second time awakened to 
poetry — and particularly to dramatic poetry — the talents 
of a number of highly-gifted minds.' TJ^is is r\pi the 
place to enter into a close examination of Tieck, Novalis, 
and of the two Schlegels, of Arnim Bretano, Fouque^ and 
others. Our only object hero is to place their relation to 
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Sbakspeare in a correct light. It is obvious at a glance 
that they again one-sidedly emphasise that side of Shak- 
speare which is turned towards the Middle Ages — the 
romantic, fantastic, and humorous — and consequently in 
them it is carried beyond its proper measure. But upon 
a closer examination, oven as regards this one side, there 
is manifestly a deep and decided contrast between Shak- 
speare an^ the Ihnnanticists. Shakspeare’s humour and 
bhakspearc’s fantastic creations are always, as it were, 
mouifted on the foil of a strong manly character, of an 
energejiio will, and of a fresh and vigorous action ; tliey 
have everywhere, so to say, action in themselves, at least 
they appear everj^where permeated, incarnated and con- 
densed ihto firm and pregnant forms owing to bhak- 
speare’s realistic appreciation for active, historical life. 
What Shakspearc the pot t has conceived in the free flight 
of his imagination, Shakspeare the historian, the poli- 
tician, the man of the world, has, as it wore, put into 
words, and his very ghosts, witches, and elves, therefore, 
are always thoroughly dramatic. 

In our Romanticists, on the other hand, the fantastic 
element possesses a lyric character, and, therefore, appears 
in many ways infected by personal peculiarities, temporary 
tones of mind, individual inclinations, sympathies and 
antipathies, or is, at least, more or less arbitiarily con- 
structed, whereby it degenerates into the bizarre. Their 
wit and humour is clever, but, on the one hand, like 
volatile ether, too spiritualistic, too shapeless; and on the 
other hand, owing to its lyrico-suhjective foundation, is 
aliected by personal inclinations or definite tendencies of 
the age, and thus frequently becomes a personal satire. 
For the same reasim, their mj^stic element borders upon 
mysticism, upon far-fetched mysteriousness, making all 
life a mere dark enigma, and enveloping everything in 
a kind of mist. Their poetic creations, accordingly, are 
wanting in flesh and blood, they are often but scantily- 
clothed schemes of general ideas, or vanish in the thin 
ether* of mysljc idealism, in the mihtincss of indefinite 
feelings, of strange unaccountable states of mind and 
half-bom thoughts. Even Tieck is not free from those 
faults. In short, the Romanticists have something of 
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Shakspcare’s spirit, it is true, but they Ifick its principal 
element, his formative, organizing power, his lofty ethical 
pathos, and his profound historical mind; when theso 
three elements are wanting, acuteness of intellect an^ 
depth of reflection, mind, wit, and imagination are, in 
j>oetry, always thrown away to no purpose. At all events, 
without tliem we can have no poetical composition in the 
highest sense of the word, and in any ease no drama. The 
conciliation, however, which later poets, such*^ as Zach. 
Womer, Miillner, Grillparzer, Houwald and others at- 
tempted to bring about between the romantic and Schiller’s 
conception of dramatic art, "only effaced the peculiarities 
of both without making one step in advance. For Schiller 
himself had little of the plastic clement in his nature, and 
still less of the sober, objective, historical spirit ; and the 
above-named poets, very far from appropriating this little 
of Schiller’s mind, adopted only liis subjective idealism, 
his subjective ethical pathos, or (like Mullner) caricatured 
the ancient idea of Destiny by the mystico-romantio 
interi)rctation they gave it. In other words, they made 
the subjective element only more subjective, and thus 
separated themselves the more from Shakspeare’s ideal of 
dramati(j poetry. 

Shakspearo seems, accordingly, to have twice reap- 
peared in th(! poetical literature of Germany in a double 
form, but was both times conceived in a one-sided manner, 
and, so to say, cut in two. The two forms do indeed 
mutually complete one another, but still they cannot be 
made to unite, so as to make one harmonious whole. As 
regards Germany, Shaks}>care as a whole may be said to 
be still in the grave; for Shakspeare is pre-eminently 
Shakspeare as an historian, as a j>oet of history. Not that 
his tragedies and his comedies are not essentially a part of 
his nature, and in every feature bear the impress of the 
peculiarly Shakspearian character ; but in his histoidcal 
plays Shakspeare is pre-eminently himself, inasmuch as his 
style, the peculiar form which dramatic art has acquired on 
the English national stage, and which is and will remain 
the fundamental typo of the modern dramrf, appeark there 
in its most striking individuality and clearness. In^faot, 
his historical plays reveal the spirit of modern poetry 
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in its characteristic form. For neither ancient nor 
mediaeval art was able to ’produce the historical drama ; 
it is absolutely a product of modern times. Shakspoare’s 
historical plays, moreover, appear even less affected by the 
above-mentioned accidental peculiarities, failings, and 
confusion of taste which accompany every separate age, 
than his comedies, and even less than his great master- 
pieces in tragedy. Hence they have, perhaps, the greatest 
claim to*be regarded and used as models for the new 
formation of our dramatic art. And yet it is just these 
plays which have hitherto exercised least influence in 
awakening and developing the drama. Goethe, Schiller, 
Uhland, Immermann, Grabbe, and all those who shared 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s conception of the drama, have 
indeed frequently handled historical subjects. But they 
more or less regarded the historical material simply as 
material into which the poet had but to breathe the 
breath of poetry, not as a substance which itself already 
contained poetry. Accordingly, they generally disposed 
of history in such an arbitrary manner that in the end it 
no longer was history, and the drama anything but a 
historical drama. 

In more recent times Eaupach, Kiickert, and a number 
of younger poets, have again applied themselves to his- 
torical drama. But Eaupach drowns history in beautiful 
phrases, lyric effusions, and torrents of rhetorical sen- 
tences, and gives the historical fact but the outward garb 
of poetry, without suspecting how much true poetry lies 
concealed beneath the outer fact in the historical idea 
which determines it. Kiickert, on the other hand, so to 
say, uneinbodies the historical idea : he divests it of its 
living, concrete form, of tho historical individuality 
which it possesses in the several, actual circumstances and 
relations, in the accidental incidcncics and in the peculiar 
characters of the supporters of tho action and tbeir 
personal interests, resolves, emotions and passions. Ho 
thus represents the great historical personages as mere 
tools ,of tho* historical idea, and the latter itself in its 
philosophical, unpoetical nakedness ; in other words, ho 
exhibits tho motionless, dry skeleton, not tho living and 
full form (>f history. Lastly, a number of younger and 
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highly gifted dramatists mix the passing tendencies of 
the age with the historical past, and thus not only dis- 
figure the internal truth, but the external beauty of 
history, inasmuch as they disturb the living organism in 
ils form, and the inner harmony in its several parts; 
hence their works give evidence that they arc working 
more in the service of the so-called spirit of the age than 
in that of poetry and history. It is only the fevj — among 
whom Emanuel Geibel stands prominently forward — that 
have any clear idea of the object of a historical dramas 

Whether Shakspeare will a third time arise in German 
literature, and help us to produce the truly historical 
drama in the higher sense required by our progressive 
culture, is not merely a question as regards literature, but 
a question of ethico-jpolitical, national, and historical im- 
portance. The vigorous and more realistic spirit which 
has been awakened in the German nation, and which has 
recently manifested itself in warlike deeds of the greatest 
renown, promises well for the future, if it does not— as 
Unfortunately is to bo feared — ultimately entirely destroy 
all the ideal elements, and lead to that common practical 
realism which makes the object of human life to consist 
solely in making nature subservient to its wants, in pro- 
curing merely the so-called enjoyments of life, and a 
vain luxury which aims at childish splendour, devoid of 
form or thought. 

At all events, it is well that the study of Shakspeare 
and the influence of his poetry still continues to exist; 
this incessantly points towards the goal and maintains 
the ideal interests in a number of noble aspiring minds. 
The immerous translations of Shakspeare by J. H. Voss 
and his sons (1818), J. Mover (1824), J. W. 0. Benda 
(1825), J. Kbrner (1836), A. Bottger and II. Dbring (1836), 
A. Fischer, E. UrtJepp, A. Keller and M. Kapp, O. L. WolflP, 
E. W. Sievers, F. Jenken — which followed SchlogeFs, but 
did not approach his* — are for the most part mere specu- 
lations of publishers, who were likewise anxious to profit 
by the enthusiasm for Shakspeare. But’thqf nevertheless 

* Ph. Kaufman n*8 translation (1830 f.) alone, which however has 
remained unfinished, ma}, to some extent, be said to come tip to 
Behlcj^ors. 
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prove that the enthusiasm, in spite of the trouble taken 
to suppress it, is not yet dead, at any rate that there is 
still a great demand for Shakspeare’s works. This is 
further i)roved hy the many editions of Schlegel and 
Tieck’s translation, as well as by the new undertakings of 
Friedrich Bodenstedt and Franz Dingehtedt^ who, in conjunc- 
tion with a number of distinguished poets have recently 
begun t^ publish two new translations of Shakspearo 
which are intended to eclipse Schlegel and Tieck’s. These 
two*editions, as well as the revisal which is being made 
of ScJjilegel and Tieck’s translation,* testify to an advance 
in the ti eatment of our German Shakspearo in so far as 
both editions are to bo furnished throughout with histori- 
cal, critical, and explanatory introductions and notes. 

To these translations may be added the following works : 
TiecFa ‘ Alt-onglisches Theater’ (181 1) and his ‘ Vorschule 
Shakspeare’s ’ (182:i) ; JB. von Biilow's ‘ Alt-englische Schau-* 
biihne’ (18;U); N. Delius' ‘My thus von W. Shakspeare, 
eine Kritik dor Shakspeare’sehen Biographieon ’ (1851), 
his ‘ Shakspeare-Loxicon ’ (1852) and his treatise, ‘ Uebor 
das Englische Theaterwesen zn Shakspeare’s Zeit’ (1853) 
Fr. Bodemtedt's ‘ Zeitgenossen Shakspeare’s und ihro 
Werke in Charakteristiken und Uebersetzungen (4 vols., 
1858), etc. These works have been the means of making 
German readers acquainted with the history of Shakspearo 
and his times, with the character of the dramatic poets by 
whom he was surrounded, with the peculiarities of his 
language, and with the arrangement of the stage in those 
days, and have also been the means of promoting the un- 
derstanding of his plays This was also the object of such 
works as ‘ Quollen des Shakspeare in Novellen, Miirchen 
und Sagen,* by J. Echtermeyer^ L. Hentschel and K. 
Simrock (1831), as well as of the many German versions of 
the best English works upon the history, the criticisms and 
the explanation of Shakspeare’s plays; 

It is, however, more particularly the aesthetic considera- 
tion of Shakspeare’s plays that continues to engage the 
interest of tlfl^ Gdrman artistic mind and German inquiry. 

* Undertaken by the German Shakspeare Society with the view to 
free ^hia maatcrjdece in the art of translation frOm its few faults and 
defects. 
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The science of sesthetics is essentially a creation of the 
German mind. In all the aesthetic systems of Solger, Hegel 
(Ilotho), F. Th. Vischer, A. Zeising, M. Carriero, etc., Shak- 
speare plays a prominent part. Nay, the ascendancy of this 
eesthotio interest has covered the tree of German Shaks- 
peare literature with such an amount of parasites, that 
tliey threaten to choke the growth of the tree itself. 
There would bo no end were 1 to adduce alltthe great 
and little treatises which, since Goethe’s Shahfipeare und 
Seine Ende^ have cither discussed the Shakspeaiian drama 
in general, or endeavoured from an esthetic point of* view, 
to elucidate individual plays and the inner connection of 
the action, to describe the fundamental features of the 
character of his heroes, or to discover his leading ideas. 
Indeed, it would scarcely be worth the trouble; for, to judge 
from many of these treatises, it seems almost as if 
every novice in the domain of fcsthetics considered him- 
self entitled at once to bring forward his thoughts and 
ideas, however, unimportant and untenable they may be. 
I shall therefore not mention any of the many monographs, 
not even such as are able and deserving of recognition, 
and shall name only those works which embrace a wider 
field, or are distinguished either by profundity of concep- 
tion and acuteness of judgment, or by sound study, not 
only of Shakspeare’s works but also of the history of 
Shakspea^e and his poetry. Among these, wo may men- 
tion H, T, Motscher's ‘Cyclus dramatischer Lharactere^ 
(1844) ; F. Th, Vischer'a ‘ Kritische Gauge ’ (Parts 1-5, 1844) ; 
0,0, Oervinus^ ‘Shakespeare’ (1849; 3rd edition, 1862) ; 
F, Kressufs ‘ Vorlesungen fiber Shakespeare, seine Zeit und 
seine Werke’ (1858); C, Hehler's ‘ Aufsatze fiber Shaks- 
peare’ (1865); II, von Friesen's ‘ Briefe fiber Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet* (1864); and if, in conclusion, I also add O, Bii- 
melin^s ‘ Shakspeare-studien ’ (1866), I do so l)ecause I am 
convinced that this ingenious work also, in spite of its, in 
most cases, unjustified polemic against Shakspeare and the 
German reverence for Shakspeare, will pnly ^contribute to 
the study of the poet, and promote the appr<jciation*of his 
value as the leading, and — in spite of his faults and defects 
— the greatest genius in dramatic poetry. • 

But the most striking testimony of the love and devotion 
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with which the Genuan nation still tends and cherishes 
its adopted son by the side of its own great children, 
is the German Shalcspeare Society, which was founded at 
Weimar on the iJOOth anniversary of Shakspeare’s birth 
It has given sufficient proof of its vitality by the ten 
volumes of its Jahr-huch, which have already appeared, and 
by the work it has unde'*taken in the revisal of Schlegel 
and TiecKs translation of Shakspeaie, several volumes of 
which have already been published. 
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AHISTOTLE’S Metaphysics. 
Translated by the Rev. John H. 
M‘Mahon, M.A. Ss. 

— ^History of Animals. Trans, 
by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 55. 

Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 

• Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

Rhetoric and Poetics. 

Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

ARRIAN’S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, together with the Indlca. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans. Sj. 

ATHENJSCJS. The Delpnoso- 
phlsts; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. Sf. each. 

BACON’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIIL, Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius Caesar, 
•uid Augustus Caesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. JJ. 6 d. 

— Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A. 5J. 

BASS’S Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament. 2s, 

BAX’S Handbook of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students. By £. Belfort Bax. 3rd 
Edition, revised. 55. 

BAYEXJX Tapestry. The. Re- 
produced in 79 Half-tone Plates 
from Photographs originally taken 
for the Department of Science and 
Art. With a Historical Descrip- 
tion and Commentary by Frank 
Rede Fowke, of that Department. 
5J. 


BEAUMONT and FLETOHER, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited, 
by Leigh Hunt. 3^. 6 d, 

BECHSTEIN’S Gage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and^.. Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with SwEEi’s British Warb- 
lers. With 43 coloured Plates 
and Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Eoolesias- 
tical History of England. 
Revised Translation. With In- 
troduction, Life, and Notes by 
A. M. Sellar, late Vice- Principal 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 51. 

BELL (Sir Cuarles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Pine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.II. sj. 

BERKELEY (George); Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Baltour, M.P. 
3 vols. 5 j. each. 

BION. See Theocritus. 

BJORNSON’S Ame and the 
Fisher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A. 3J. 6 d. 
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Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
hending the Chronology and His- 
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Peace, April i8j6. By J. Wil- 
loughby Rosse. Double vol. loj. 

B LEEK’S Introduotlon to the 
Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen, Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision ol the Rev. C&non 
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Venables. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. 
5 j. each. 

BOETHIUS’S Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred's Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, fby the Rev. S. Fox, 

M.A. 5J. 
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Quotations. 4th Edition. 6^. 
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mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5/. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and Its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 55. 

BOSWELL’S Life pf Johnson, 
with the Tour ifi the Hebrides 
and Johnsoniana. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. With 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3j. 6</. each. 

BRAND’S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, • revised, and 
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Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 
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Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
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Vol. I., 5J. Vol. II. out of print 
EUdd on the Adaptation of Ez- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 3.f. 6df. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 5r. 
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Brink. Vol. I. ToWyclif. Trans- 
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3J. ^d. 
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Edited by Dr. Alois Brandi. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3J. ( id . 

Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3J. (id. 
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With an Introduction by Clement 
Shorter, and Illustrations in 
('olour and Black-and-white by 
M. V. Wheelhouse. y . 6 d . 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols. 
3J. 6 d, each. 
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BXTKEE’S Works. 8vols. y.ftd, 
each. 

L — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c. 

Ill, — Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs — On the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV. — Report on the Affairs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V. — Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

VII. & VIII. — Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 

—— Life. By Sir J. Prior. 35. 6d. 

BURNEY. The Early Diary 
of Fanny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), 1768 - 1778 . With 
a selection from her Correspond- 
ence and from the Journals of 
her sisters, Susan and Charlotte 
Burney. Edited by Annie Raine 
Ellis. 2 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 

Evelina. By Frances Burney 

(Mme. D’Arblay). With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 3J. 6rf. 

Cecilia. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
2 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 


BURN (R.) Ancient Rome and 
Its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7 ^. 6d, 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 

J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 

new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas. , 
3x. 6^f. ** 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev, 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A, With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

BURTON (Sir R. P.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meocah. By 
Captain Sir Richard Burton, 

K. C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane- Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols, 
3^, 6d. each. 

*** This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy or 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 3J. 6d, 

Sermons. A New Edition, 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Analy.scs by the Rev. W. R, 
Matthews, M.A., B.D., Lecturer 
in Theology and Philosophy at 
King’.s College, University of 
London. 3s.i.3d. r 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudlbras. 
With Variorum Notes,' a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. 5^. 

or, further Illustrated wth 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5). each 
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O^SAH. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 
5 ^- 

OABLTLE’S French Revolution. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. Ulus. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

Sartor Resartus. New Edi- 
tion. With 75 Illustrations by 
Edmund J. Sullivan. 51. 

A Selection of the Finest Pas- 
sages from his Writings. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical In- 
troduction, by A. W. Evans, p. 6 d. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vo). I. 6^. 

[ Vol. IL out of print, 

CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5^. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Animal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swdrds, showjjig 114 Examples. 
6s. • 

OATl^RMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
^ttermole, the Letterpress by the 
B^oness de Carabella. 5r. 


CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5 j. 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha Motteux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. ^s. 6 d. 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W, J. 
Gyll. 3^. 6 d. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3J. 6 d. 

CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, with a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

CHBVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5r. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7 J. 6 d. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 51. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at .St. Louis, 
Dy Lord John de Joinville. 51. 

CHRONICLES OF THE 
TOMBS. A Collection of Epi- 
taphs by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. 
5 ^- 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5r. each. 
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OIOEBO'S Letters. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
5^. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5r. 

— ^ On the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 

C ublic, Consulship. Translated 
y Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5^. 

— AoademloB, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5^. 

— Offices ; or, Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age ; Laelius, an Essay on Friend- 
ship ; Scipio’s Dream ; Paradoxes ; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3^. 6rf. 

OLARK’S (Hughl Introduotlon 
to Herald^. i8th Edition, Re 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
^ Planch 4 , Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 55. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
15J. 

OLASSIO TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 6^. 

OOLEBIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3J. td, 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 35. fiaT. 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 
3r. 


COLERIDGE’S BiographiaLite-. 
rarla ; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3^. 6^. 

Biographla Epistolaiis. 

Edited by Arthur Turnbull. 2 vols. 
3J. td. each. 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, ^.A. 3/. 6df. 

Miscellanies, JEsthet^c and 

Literary; to which is added. 
The Theory of Life* Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3 j. 6rf. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. $s, each. 

Philosophy of the Sciences, 

being an Exposition of the 
Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophic Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. Sj. 

CONDE'S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3 j. t)d, each. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5 j. each. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.-~.S>^ 

Justin. 

COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. ^ With his original 
Correspondendfe. By V/, Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. * 3J. 6<f. 
each. 

ORAIK’S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. , Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
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Revised edition, with numerous 
Wuodcut Portraits and Plates. 

CUNNINGHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. 6 (jI. each. 

DANTE. Dyrine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. II. F. Cary, 
M.A.® New Edition, by M. L. 

► Egerton Castle. 3J. 6 ci. 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3r(l Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE, The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D, 
2nd Edition, 51. 

DE OOMMINES (Philip), Me- 
molrs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIIL, 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Mlsoel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3i. 6d. each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

11 . — Ij[emoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
• Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. — Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 

.* Christian Davies. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works — conimutd. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VL— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 31. (id* 
Also with 86 Illustra- 
tions. 5^, 

A Selection of the Finest Pas- 
sages from his Waitings. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical In- 
troduction, hy John Masefield. 
3J. (id. 

DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7 j. (id, 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orattona. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3f, (id,\ Vols. 
II.~V., 5 j. each. 

DE QUINCE Y (T.) A Selection 
of the Finest Passages from his 
Writings. Edited, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Introduc- 
tion, hy Sidney Low. 3^. (id, 

DE STAEL’S Corlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3 j. (id, 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5 j. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provlnolal EngUsb. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A.,. 
&c. 2 vols. 53. each. 
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DIDRON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5f. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
Edition. 5^. 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
E >rope. Byjohn William Draper. 
M,D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. $s. each. 

DYER’S History of Modern Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
sell, M.A. 6 vols. p. 6d each, 

DYER’S (Dr T. H.) Pompeii : its 
BuibUngs and Antiquities. By 
T. II. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7j. 6d. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev, 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. $s. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. p. 6d, 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 31. 6d. 

ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 

— See Shakespeare. * 

EMERSON’S Works. 5^ vols. 
3J. 6d. each. , 

I. — E{!«?ays and Representative 
Men. 

TI. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 

and Social Aims — Ad-- 
dresses. 

IV. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

A Selection of the Finest Pas^- 
sages from liis Writings. Edited,, 
with Biographical and Critical In- 
troduction, by ( 1 . II. Perris. 3^. 6d, 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5 j, 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each. 

EUTROPIUS.— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecoleslastloal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 5r. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With engravings. 4 
vols. Ss. each. 

PAIRHOLT'S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress* to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 yols, 
5 j. each. 
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FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abrabam Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. td, 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuik shank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 35. 6^. each. 

— Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustratibns. 

eA Selection of the Finest Pas- 

sa^s from his Writings. Kditcd, 
with Biographical and Critical In- 
troduction, by Professor George 
Saintsbury. 3.5-. 6 d. 

FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
New Edition. With Portrait and 
53 Plates. 6 j. 

FOSTER’S (John) Essays : on 
Decision of C’naracter ; on a 
Man’s writing Memoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3J. 6d, 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 3J, 6d. 

GASKELL (Mrs.) Sylvia’s 
Lovers. With Illustrations in 
Colour by M. V. Whcclhouse. 
3s. 6d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature to the Death of 
Dante. Translated by Pier man 
Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 35. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of . — See Old English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining M<jral Stories invented 
by tlip Monks« Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edkion, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5 j. 

GILDAS, Chronicles of . — See Old 
English Chronicles. 

GIBBON’S Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 


and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 31. (sd. each. 

GTLBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 51. each. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the F'rench of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings cn Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. t)s. 

GIRALDUS C AMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. SJ. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 51, 

GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

1. and II. — Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 

plete. (Swan wick;) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VII. — Poems and Ballads. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. — Correspondence with Zeller 

(out of print). 

XIV. — Reineke Fox, West-Eastcru 

pi van and Achilleidr 
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GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 31. (id, each. 

GKAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II ' Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, <&c. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. 3 vols. 
3J. (id. each. 

GKEIEEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 
SJ* 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
dorus, Longus, and Aohllles 
Tatlus — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5 ^- 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 2 s. 6 d. 

GRBGOROVIUS, ROMAN 
JOURNALS, 1862 - 1874 . 
Edited by Friedrich Altbaus. 
Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustave 
W. Hamilton. 3.*-. 6 d. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Eyldenoes, Dootrlnes, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35. 6 d. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
a vols. 3J. 6 d, each. 

— ^ Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 


With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3J. 6 d. 

GROSSI’S Maroo Vlsoonti. 
Translated by A^ F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3/. 6 d. 

c 

GUIZOT’S History qt the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of f Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3r. 6flf. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
31. 6 d, each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3J. 6 d, 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 3rd 
and cheaper Edition. Sr. 

HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan — 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 31. 6d, 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3j. 6 d. each. 

I. — Twice-tolJ Tales,, and the 
Snow Image. 

II.— Scarlet Letter, and tlife House 
with the Seven Gables. 

HI. — Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV, — Mosses from an Old Manse. 
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HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Flays. 
3J. 6dr. 

LeotAres on the English 

Po^, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3 j. (id. 

dJhe Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3^. td. 

Bound Table. 35. (nL 

Sketohea and Essays. 

(id. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3J. (id. 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 

1$. (id. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 2nd Edition, revised. 31. 6d. 

Travel- Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Ilarz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
* Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised thioughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 31. 6d. 

HELXODORUS. Theagenes and 
Chariclea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. \ * 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
ColvSnbus, the Discoverer 0/ 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3s. 6d. 

Ufe of Hernando Cortes, 

anJ the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vok. 3s. 6d. each.* 


HELP’S Life of Plzarro. 3s. 6d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 31. 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. SJ- 

HENPRET’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to 
1S85. New and revised Edition 
by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 
6s. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by 'r. Forester, M.A. 5^. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 3s. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 51, " 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNia Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 3s. 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W.) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr, 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5 j. 

HOMER’S Iliad. A new trans-^ 
lation by E. H. Blakeney, M.A,* 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Translated into English Prose 

by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 51. 
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HO MSB’S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 

5 ^- 

— Set also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (Q.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition. 3J. 6c/. 

— The Campaign of Sedan : 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. New Edition. 31. 6c/. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3^* 6^ 

HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani — Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3^- 6c/. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3J. 6c/. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3 J. 6c/. each, excepting Vol. V. 5/ 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1799-1804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by £. C. Ott6 and H. G. Bohn. 
5 ^- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards ot 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 55. 
each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 


HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^. 6c/. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy ; together with hei 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathojh House. 
3J. 6c/. 

INGULPH’S Chronicles of«the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c, 3j. 6c/. each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II, — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

HI. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Ckanada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with, 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of CaptaiU Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. (Out of 
print), 

XII.-XV.— Life^ of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
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IRVING’S (V 7 ashlngton) Life 
and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 31. 6f/. 
each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5 j. 

JAMES’S^ (G. P. R.) Life of 
RlShard Coeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3J. 6^. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 51. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Cotirt of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5 j. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 31. td, each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, A.C.B. 5 vols. 
3J. each. 

• 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with J ulian’s extant Theosophical 
tVorks. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Wood fall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3^. (id, each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S, Watson, M.A. 
5 ^. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated byj. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5 j. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical Foundation s of N atural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. Ss, 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique, 

5 ^- 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised ISdition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 5 j. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3s.6d, 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. T ranslated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3 j. 6d, each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In Franco (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
3s. 6 d. 
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LAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets of the 
Time of Elizabeth. 31. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Ilazlitt. 2 vols. 
31. 6^. each. 

Tales from Shakespeare 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

3J. 

LANE'S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 3J. 6^. each. 

LAPPBNBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols. 
3^. 6df. each. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. New Edition. 
With numerous Plates. 51. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. $s. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation 01 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 35. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
•ulating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 55. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. $s, each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St, John. 2 vols. 
31. 6 d, each. 

LOCKHART (J. G.)— Burns. 

• 

LODGE’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Brltkln, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5J. 
each. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W.'.S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. 5 j. 

LOWNDES’ BlbUographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, $s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2 s. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
— See Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by II. T. Riley, M.A. Sj. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A, $ 5 . 

LUCRETIUS. A JPKOse Trans- 
lation. By H. A. J, Mupro. 
Reprinted from the Final (4th) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. D. Duff, M.A. 5 j. 

Literally translated. By the 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. With 
a Metrical Version by J. M, Good. 
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LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3J. 6(^, 

Autobiography. — 5 *^^ 

Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLI^S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prindl, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 31. daf. 

MALLET’S Northern Antlqul- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5r. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5 j. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 55. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J-. 6<i. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Stgel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
^A. 3J. 6 (/. 

-ju— Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel/ 3 j. 6t/. 

— Settlers In Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

3.. w. 


MARBYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 35. 6^. 

— Peter Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3r. 6(/, 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 71. 

MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) His 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 31. 6c/. 

History of the Thirty Yesurs’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

31. 6c/. each. 

See Co7?ite's Positive Philosophy % 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A. I). 1307. Translated by C. D, 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. $s. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 51. 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 31. 6^. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 51. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- . 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3J. 6c/. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791, 
3J. 60/. 
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MiaNET’SHiatory of theFrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3J. 6<i. New edition, reset. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3J. td, 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically lUustrrt ted, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3J. (id. each. 

MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by T. A. St. John. 5 vols. 35. (id. 
eacn. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3^. (id. 
each. 

MITPORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 2 s. 6 d. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. II. Wall. 3 vols. 
2s, 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharnclifte’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W, C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 

6d. eachp 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit ol 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

MORE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s ‘ Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with JlJotes, by 
George Sampson. Inlroducjtion 
and Bibliography by A. Guth- 
kelch. The text of the Utop’a is 
given as an appendix. 55^. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by the American Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Ldwenthal. 5J. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds ami 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. ^s. each. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life of 
Jesus Christ. Translated by J. 
McClintock and C. Blumenihal. 
3s. 6 d. 

EUstory of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. (Vol. 1 . 
out of print). 

Memorlalk o( Christian Life 

In the Early and Mlddle*Ages ; 
including Light in Dark PJaces. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 31. 6d. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbeiungs, metrically 
translated from the old Geriyan 
text by Alice Horton, and edite<J 
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by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
SJ. 

NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits : their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Poriraits. 5r. 

NORTH fR.) Lives of the Right 
H(vi. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
an® the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
35. 6 ^. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5r. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D. C. L. $s, 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Eplos : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3J. 6 U, 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

PASCAL’S TJioughts. Translated 
froi\^ the Tl;xt of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3J. 6 d. 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Allred 
the Great, translated from the 
German To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF O^PSius. ^ With a literal 


Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 
5 ^- 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. Sr. 

PEPYS’ Diary. The only com- 
plete edition, containing the Rev. 
Mynors Bright’s Transcription. 
Edited with Additions by Henry 
B. Wheatley, h .S.A. In 8 vols. 
With Portraits. 5.?. each. 

Vols. I. VH. The Diary. 

Vol. Vni. Full Index. 

Diary and Correspondence. 

Deciphered by the Rev. J. Smith, 
M. A., from the original Shorthand 
MS. in the Pepysian Library. 
Edited by Lord Braybrooke, 
4 vols. With 31 Engravings, 
each. 

PERCY’S Rellques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A-M. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each, 

PERSIUS.— Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Trl- 
umphs. and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5^. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 55. 

PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch 4 , 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, 
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PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 51. each. 

I. — ^The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Cary. 

II. — The Republic, Timaeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides. Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI. — The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. $s. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5r. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5 j. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 5J. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 

ta. by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 

gl^Long, M.A. 4 V0I3. 3J. each. , 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theo- 
sophical Essays. Translated by 
C. W. King, M.A. ss. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 51. 

POETRY OP AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from i %76 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 31. 6 d, 

POLITICAL CYCLOPifeDIA. 

A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1848.) 3 j. 6//. each. 

[ Voi. /. oui of prints 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutbers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

[ Vol. I, out oj print, 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5J. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5^. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. Re- 
vised edition. 

POUSHKIN’S Pfese Talefs: The 
Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky ^ 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
— The Snow J^.orm — The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali — The "Egyptian Nights — 
Peter the Grgit’s Negro, Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 35. 6d?, 
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PK£j SCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3J. 6</. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols, 3J. 6^. each. 

Helgn of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3J. (id. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
IS. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index ; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phiases, 
collected by 11 . G. Bohn. 51. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 

and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, $s . ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, ^s. 6el. 

PROUof’S (Father) Rellquea. Col- 
^ lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. Copyright edition. New 
issue, with 21 ^Etchings by D. 

. Maclise, R.A. early 600 pages. 

QUINTILIAN’S, Institutes of 


Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator, Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatlo 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

RANEE’S History of the Popes, 

during the Last Four Centuries. 
Mrs. Foster’s tran.slation revised, 
with considerable additions, by 
G. R. Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3J. (id. 
each. 

History of the Latin and 

Teutonic Nations, 1494-1514. 
A Revised Translation by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. With an Intro- 
duction by Edward Armstrong, 
M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
3J. 6d. 

History of Senrla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3j. bd. 

RECREATIONS InSHOOTINO. 
By * Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 55. 

RENNIE’S Insect Arohlteoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations, ^s. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d, each, 

RICARDO on the Prlnolples of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Edited byE. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. Ss. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Frledrloh). 
Levana. a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiog»phy 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3^. 6d, 
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ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D, 1201. 
Translated by II. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5 j. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 

1 235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

[ VoL IL out 0/ print, 

ROME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

Set Burn. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Fontl- 
fioate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3.f. (id, each. 

Life of Lorenzo de' Med lot 

called ‘ the Magnificent.* With 
his poems, letters, (&c loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3J. (id, 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 31 (id, each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS. and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Trans, by J. S. Watson, M.A 5J. 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3,^. (id. 
each I — 

1 . — History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 


II. — History of the Revolt in the 

Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in F ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of OrleariS^ Bride of 
Messina, together wit^, the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essi^y). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, iEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical. 

VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 
SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. (id. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3J. (id, 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. 3 J.6cf. 

Lectures On tjfe Philosophy 

of History. Translated J. B. 
Rolwrisnn. y. td J 

Lectures on Modern Hls- 

tory, tr>gether yrith the Lectures 
entitled Caesar \jnd Alexander, 
and The Beginning of our His- 
tory. Translated by L. Purcell 
and R. H. Wbltelock. 3^. 6 d. 
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SGHXjB Q'SXj ’ S iBstb-otlo and 
Miscellaneous Works. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington. 31. 6^. 

SCHLEGEL’S (A. W. ) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the Rev. 
A. J. W# Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6 d, 

SCH&FENHAXJER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5J. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOIJW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5 j. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). Ilis Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3 j. 6 d, 

SCOTT (Sir Walter). A Selec- 
tlon of the Finest Passages from 
his Writings. P^dited, with Bio- 
■ graphical and Critical Introduc- 
tion, by Professor Cirant. 3^. 6 d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A, Stewart, M.A. 
3J. 6 d, 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5J. 

SHAKESI^ARE DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 

, Lambert, B.A. y. (xd 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The H^ory and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
diermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. 6d. 
each. 


SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz, y, 

SHARPE (S.) The mstory of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. Seventh 
edition. 51. each. 

SHELLEY’S (P. B.) LETTERS. 
Edited by Roger Ingpen. 2 vols. 
Illustrated, y. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3 i. 6 d. 

SISMONDTS History of the 
Literature of the South oi 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3x, 6 d, each. 

SMITH’S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5 j. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. II. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6 s. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth ol 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3J. 6 d, 

SMITH’S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5x. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 35. 6 d, 
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SMOLLETT’S Adyentures of 
Peregrine Plokle. With Biblio- 
graphy and Cruikshank’s Illus> 
trations. 2vols. 3^. td, each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
3J. 6<f. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
3 j, 6</. each. 

SOCRATES (surnamed 'Soholas- 
tlouB ’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5^. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5^. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism, 5J. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3J. 6^4 

SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History ok Philostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walfjrd, 
M.A. 5J. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. T rans- 
lat ed, with I n troducti on , by R. 11 . M . 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5J. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 

Handbook. 5^. 


STAUNTON’S Chess Praxis. A 
Supplement to the Chess-player’s 
Handbook. 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 
5 ^* 

i 

STOORH ARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 51. r 

STOWE (Jdrs.HB.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3^. 6 d, 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
55. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols. 5'^* 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5 j. 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
qulties of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 7 1 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 51, 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 51. 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphic.1l Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. *H. Aecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
■2 vols. 5^. each. « 

1. — A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the BODks, and other 
early workX Edited by- 
Temple Scott. With 9 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. EJ H. Lecky. 
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SwiFT^s Prose Works [continued). 
II. — The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

III.& IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V. — Historical and Political 
• Tracts (English). 

'* 41 . — The Drapier’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
• Coinage, &c. 

VII. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

VHI. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 

by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 

IX. — Contributions to Periodicals. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI, — Literary Essays. 

XII.— Full Index and Biblio- 
graphy, with Essays on 
the Portraits of Swift by 
Sir Frederick J^alkiner, 
and on the Relations be- 
tween vSwift and Stella 
by the Rt. Rev. the 
Bishop of Ossory. 

SWIFT’S Poems. Edited by W. 
Ernst Browning. 2 vols. 3 j. (yd. 
each. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. Ss. each. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. $s. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3j. 6 d, 

TEN BRINK.— Brink. 

TEJIENO^ and PH^DRUS. 
Literally translated byH, T. Riley, 
.A. To which is added. Smart’s 
etrical Version of Phaidrus. $s, 

THACKERi^ (William). A Se- 
lection of ^he Finest Passages 
from his \Vritings. Edited, with 

* Biographical and Critical Intro- 
duction, by K. Chesterton. 

y. 6d, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TTRTJEUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5 j. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. 5 j. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil- 
liam Ilazlitt. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols 
3 j. 6</. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5^. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5^. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain. Revised 
edition. Edited by P. L. Sira- 
monds, 2 vols. $s, each. 

Philosophy of Manufaeturea. 

Revised eilition. Edited by P. L. 
Simmonds, 6 d. 

VARRO on FARMING. (M.Te 
renti Varronis Rerum Rusticarum 
libri Ires.) Translated, with In- 
troduction, Commentary, and 
Excursus, by Lloyd Storr-Best, 
Litt.D., M.A., Lond. 5.f. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. h'oster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A, Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 31. 6 d, 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
g 4 nu, and other Tal^. 31. 6 dr 
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An Alphabetical List of Books. 


A 


WALTON’S Lives of Donne, 
Hooker, &o. New Edition re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton bvWm. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 55. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings, 51, 

Victories of. See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3 j. 6^. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of ArchsBology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 35. 6</. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 5 j. 


WIESE LER’S Chronological i 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2ncl and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Revised, 6d. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5J. * 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Wation, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5 j. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3^. 6d. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio* 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited byE. Thorpe. 51. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to "supt^iiy selections, 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for 11s. or 
£6 6s. net respectively. The volumes may be selected without 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, i^w nunxbering 
pearly 750 volumes. 

Wt^/TE FOE FULL PAR'X/CULARS. 



Bohn’s Popular Library 

Fools^^p 8 VO. Each with designed Title-pap:e 
and find-papers, strongly bound in Cloth, Is. net. 

* They are admirably handy ; the covers are thin and slightly flexible, 
but strong ; the paper is thin, hut not flimsy ; and the type is clear. . . . 
Such works should speak for themselves : their quality is undeniable.’ 

Athemnim. 


I. Swift (Jonathan). Gulliver’s Travels. Kdited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by G. R. Dbnnis. 

2-4. Motley (J. L.). Rise of the Dutch Republic. With 
Biographical Introduction by Moncurk D. Con WAY. 3 vols. 

5-6. Emerson (R. W.). Works. Kdited by Gkoroe Sampson. 
Vol. I. Essays (ist and 2nd Series), and Representative Men. 
Vol. ir. -Phiglish Trails, Nature, and Conduct of Life. 

7-8. Burton (Sir Richard). Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah. Introduction by Stanley Lane- Poole. 2 vols. 

9. Lamb (Charles). Essays. Including the h'ssays of Elia, 
I^ast ICssays of Elia, and Kliana. 

10. Hooper (George). Waterloo : The Downfall of the First 

Napoleon. New Edition, with iMa})s ami Plans. 

11. Fielding (Henry). Joseph Andrews. 

11:2-13. Cervantes. Don Gluixote. Mottcux’s Translation revised. 
With Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ and Notes. 2 vols. 

14. Calverley (C. S.). The Idylls of Theocritus, with the 

Eclogues of Virgil. P'nglish Verse Translation by C. S. 
Calvert.ky. Introduction by R. Y. Tyrrell, Lilt. D. 

15. Burney (Fanny), Evelina. Edited, with an Introduction 

and Notes, by An ME Rain’E Eli. is. 

16. Coleridge (S. T.). Aids to Reflection, and The Con- 

fessions of an Enquiring Spirit. 

17-18. Goethe. Poetry and Truth from my Own Life. Revised 
Translation by V. Steele Smith. With an Introduction and 
Bibliography by Kari, Breul, Lilt.D., Pb.D. 2 vols. 

19. Ebers (G.). An Egyptian Princess. Translated by E. S. 
yucigiEiM. 

w. YoSng (Arthur). Travels in France, during the years 
1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
M. Betiiam Edwards. 

21-22. Burney (Fanny). The Early Diary of Frances Burney 

(Aflame d’Arblay), 1768-1778. New Edition. 2 vols. 

.23-25. Carlyle. History of the French Revolution. With 
Introduction and Notes by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 3 vols. 
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TioHN’s Popular Library — continued, 

26-27. Emerson (R. W.). Works. With the text edited by George 
Sampson. Vol. III. Society and Solitude, letters and Social 
Aims, Addresses. Vol. IV. Miscellaneous Pieces. 

28-29. Fielding^ (Henry). Tom Jones. 2 vols. 

30. Jameson (Mrs.). Shakespeare's Heroines. Characteristics 

of Women: Moral, Political, and Historical. 

31. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, The Thoughts of. , Trans- 

lated by George Long, M.A. With an P'ssay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

32. Mignet. History of the French Revolution, from 17^9 

to 1814. 

33-35. ‘Montaigne. Essays. Cotton’s Translation. Revised by 
W. C IIazlitt. 3 vols. 

36-38. Ranke. History of the Popes. Mrs. Foster^ Translation. 
Revised by G. R. Dennis. 3 vols. 

39. Trollope (Anthony). The Warden. With an Introduction 
by Frederic Harrison. 

Barchester Towers. 

41. Dr. Thorne. 

42. Framley Parsonage. 

43-44. Small House at Allington. 2 vols* 

45-46. — r- The Last Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols. 

47. Emerson (R, W.). Works. FMited by Georgs Sampson. 
Vt)l. V. Poems. 

48-49. Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Fdited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Si'anley Lane- Poole, M.A., 
Litt. D. Vols. 1 . and II. 

50. Plotinus, Select Works of. Translated from the Greek. 

51. Five Essays by Lord Macaulay. From the Encydopixdia 

Britannica. Edited by R. 11 . Gretton, .M.A. 

52. Hooper (G.). The Campaign of Sedan. New Edition. 

53. Blake. Poetical Works. 

54. Vaughan. Poetical Works. 

55. Goethe. Faust. Revised Edkion. 

56-57. Tre lawny. Adventures of a Younger Son. 2 vols. 

58. Poushkin. Prose Tales. The Captain’s Daughter — L^*. 
broVsky — The Queen of Spades — An Amateur Peasant Girl — 
The Shot — The Snowstorm — The Postmaster — Th|tjoffin Maker . 
— Kirdjali — The l^gyptian Nights — Peter the Grtat's Negro. 
Translated by T. Keane, • 
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Bohn’s Popular Library — continued . 

59-60. Manzoni. The Betrothed. 2 vols. 

61-62. Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes ami Appendices, by STANLEY Lane-Poole, 
M.A., Litt.D. Vols. III. and IV. 

63-64. Plutarch’s Lives. With Notes and a Life. By A. Stewart, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Georije 
Lonc;, M.A. Vols. I.and ll. 

6 ^. Lucretius. A Prose Translation. By H. A. J. INIunro. 

Reprinted from the final (Fourth) Edition. With an IntriMluction 
^ byj. D. Duff, M.A. 

66. Essays and Stories by Edgar Allan Poe. Selected and 

Edited by IIardress O’Graoy. 

67. Selected Letters by Horace Walpole, Arranged and 

Edited by Alice D. Greenwood. 

68. Keats, The Poems of. With a INlemoir liy the late Lord 

Houghton. 

69. Cary’s Dante. The Vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise ot 

Dante Aligberi. Translateil by tlie Rev. II. F. Caky, M.A, 
New Edition by M. L. liGERTON-CAsri.E. With Introduction, 
Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes, and an Index 
of proper names. 

70. More’s Utopia. Robinson’s Translation ofthe ‘ Uto[)ia ’ ; together 

with Roper’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas More’ and More’s Letters to 
Margaret Roper, and others. lOdited with Notes by George 
Sampson, with an Introduction by A. GuthivELCH, M.'A. 

71. Schopenhauer’s Essays. Selected and Translated. With a 

Biographical lntrf)duction and Sketch of bis Philosophy, by 
E. Belfort Bax, Author of ‘ Manual of the History of 
Philosophy.’ 

72. Coleridge’s Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and 

other English Poets, including Mr. Ctillier’s Transcript of 
the Lectures of 181T and the Bristol Lecturers of 1813, now first 
collected. By T. Ashe, B.A. 

73. Washington Irving's Bracebridge Hall ; or, The 

Humorists. 

74. Hawthorne’s Transformation (The Marble f aun). 

75-76. Smollet’s Adventures of Roderick Random. With 
Short Memoir and Bibliography. 2 vols 
77-78'. FieldS^g’ft Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition revised. 2 vols. 

79? HaufTs Tales. The Caravan — The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Translated from the German by S. Men del. 

10. Lessing’s Laokoon, and the Representation of Death 
by "^e Ancients. Translated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Z iM^niRN. Edited by Edward Bell, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 



BELUS HANDBOOKS 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. net each. 


The following Volumes have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Wilijamson, Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbebt Cook, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 2nd Edition. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 2nd Edition. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. M.A., 
F.S.A. 2nd Edition. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By II. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Hell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. , 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, Jf .S.A. 

IVrlU for Illustrated Prospectus. 
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New Editions, foap. 8vo. 3«. 6d. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THS 

BRITISH POETS. 

This Axo^lleiit edition of the Etif^liBh classics, with their complete texts and 
sohqiarly introductions, are somettiinf; very dilforont from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.* — St, James's Gazette, 

^An excellent series. Small, handy, and comnlete .* — Saturday Sevieio. 


Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 

Burns. Edited by Q. A. Aitken. 
3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Oampbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Allingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Rev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A 2 voh. 
Ohauoor. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Ohurohlll. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruoe, 
F S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. ]^itod bythcRev A. B. 

Grqsart. 

Hedrick. Edited by George 

Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

Seats. Edite^ by the late Lord 

* Houghton. 

prke Whi... Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 


Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by Q. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POKT8 from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 

5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 

Rev. A. Dyco. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 

C. Tovcy. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Saored Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Rev. U. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 

Dowdon. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young. 2 vols. Edited by the • 
Rev. J. Mitford. 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATiIlBTIC '4aMBS. ' 

* The best instraction on games and sports by the best anthorities, at the lowest 
prloeB.'-^Ofl^ord Magazine. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Ilhistrated. Price Is. each. 


Cirloket. By Fred C. Holland. 
Orloket. By the Hon. and Bev. 
B. Ltttblton. 

Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 

H, 0 . Needhait. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. I 
WiLBSBEOBCK. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltabd. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

By JcLTAN Marshall, Major J. Spenb, 
and ]^v. J. A. Arhan Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Everabd. 
Double yol. 28. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Guy 

Bixok. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODOATE. 

Sailing. ByE.F.ENiaHT,dbl.Yol. 2s. 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 
Bacstbb Oobbett. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hayward. 
Double vol. 28. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 

Wilson. Double vol. 28. 

Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.O. 

Double vol, 28. 

Ladles’ Riding. ByW.A,KERR,V.C. 
Boxing. By R. G, Allanbon-Winn. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 
Fencing. By H. A. Colmobb Dunn. 


Cycling. ByH.H. Gbiwin,L.A.C., 
N.OJJ., O.T.O. With a Chapter for 
Xiadies, by Miss Aones Wood. Double 
vol. 2s. [New Edition. 

Wrestling. By Walter Abu- 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By K. G. Allanson-Wihw a^d 0. Phil- 
lipps-Wolley, [Do^le vol. 2s. 

Gymnastics. By A. P. Jerkin. 
Gymnastic Competition and dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F. Gbaf. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob* 

BKTT and A. P. Jenvin. 

Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 
Harbt Vassall. Revised Edition 
(1909) 

Football— Association Game. By 
C. W. Alcock. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. Creswbll. 
Now Edition. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
CuEETirAM, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 28. 
Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Pleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &o. 
J By J. M. Walker and 0. C. Mott. 

; Dancing. By Edward Scott. 

Double vol. 28. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES 

* No woU>rogulated olub or country house should be without this useful series of 
bOOkB.'-Glo6«. lUustrated. Price Is. each. 


Bridge. By ‘Templar.’ 
Six-handed Bridge. By Hubert 
Stuart. Gd . 

Whist. By Dr, Wm. Pole, F.R.S. 
Solo Whist. By Robert F. 

Green. 

BUliards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
Dbatbon, F.B.A.S. With a Prefaoo 
by W. J. Peall. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

Buchanan. Double vol. 2s. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I. GuNSBERa. 
Draughts and Bac^ammon. 

By *Bbexeikt.* 


Reversl and Go Bang. 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 

Dominoes and Solitaire. 

[ By • Bebkslet.* 

I B6zlque and Cribbage. 

' ^By ' Berkeley.* 

£oart4 and Euchre. 

By * Berkeley.* • 

I Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

; By ' Berkeley.' 

Skat. By Louis Diehl. ^ 

A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 
j Round Games, iftoluding Poka, 
Napoleon, Loo, Viiu^t-im, fto. By 
I Baxter- Wray. ^ 

I Parlour and Playground Game#, 
i By Mn. Lauren Of Goxxx. 



BILL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ clofk^ crown %vo is, 6d, net each* 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by Jambs G. 
Gilchrist, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Intrtvluction on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Pkrkihs, M.A., F.R.A.S. 2nd Edilion, revised. 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass 6, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CANTERBURY. By HartlBy Withers. 6th Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Kley. '.rnd Ktliiion. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 4th Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, A.R.I.B.A. ;,rd Editlbn. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygatk, A.R.C.A. 4th Edition. 

ELY.# By Rev. W. D. Swheting, M.A. 41)1 Edition. 

I^ETER. liy Percy Audlkshaw. B.A. 4th Edition. 
m^ASGOW. By P. MAC«.Ki*:(.t>i{ ('h.xlmkks. 

GLOUCK.STER. By H. J. L J. Mass 6, M.A. 5th h:dition. 
tIEREK(-)RD. By a. Hi’gh Fishkr, A.R.K. 2nd Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD, iiy A. B. Ci.ii-TON. jrd Edition, revLed. 

LINCOLM. By A. F. Kknurick, B.A. sth Edition. 

LLANDAFF. By K. C. Mc.kgan Willmott, A.R.I B.A. 

MANCHE.STER. By Rev. T. Pkkkins, M..\. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennkll. 2nd Edition, revised. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Pkrcv Deakmkr, M..A. 2nd Edilion, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W D. Swketing. 4th Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil HALi.K.rr, B.A. 2nd Edition. 

ROCHESTER. Pjv G. H. Palmkk, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Pkkkins, M.A. 

.ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironsihk Bax. 

ST. DAVID'S. I 3 y Phii.ip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 2nd Edition. 

ST. PATRICK'.S, DUBLIN. Hy Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D. 2nd Edition. 
ST. PAUL’S By Rev. Aktiu'k Dimock, M.A sth Edition, revised. 

.ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By Gkok(;k Worley. 

S.ATASBURY. Iiy Glkk'^on White, s' b Edition, revised. 

SOUTH WKf,L. Bv R<*v. Arthck Dimock M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WELLS. Iiy Rev. Percy Dkarmkr, M.A. 6tU Edition. 

WINCH I"' .SI KK. By P. W. Sergeant. 4th Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 3rd Edition. 

YORK. 13 y A. Clutton-Hkock, M.A. 6th Edition. 

Uniform tvith above Series. No^v ready. \s. bd. net each, 

BATH ABBKY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By the Rev. T. Pkkkins, M.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. Bv < harles Hiatt, jrd Edilion. 

Sr. MARY RKDCLIKKF, BRISTOL. By H. J. L. |. Massil \ hi preparation. 

THE CHlJRf'HKS OF COVEN TRY, By Fki.okrick W. Woodhouse. 

MALVERN PRIORY. Iiy the Rev. Anthony C. Deane. 

HOMSEY AliBEY. Iiy the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. BARTHOLOMPAV’S, SMITHFIKLD. By George Woklky. [and Edition. ' 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTKRBURY. By the Rev. Canon C. F. Routledgk. 
STRATFORD-ON- WON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 2nd Edition. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH. By Gi:ok(;k Worley. 2nd Edition, revLed. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY. By H. J. t.. J. Mass*, M.A. 4th Pidition. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A, 2nd Edition. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 41b Edition. 

BELL’5 Hi^DBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

^Profusely flhistrated. Crown 8w, clothe 2s, (>d, net each, 

mthiEN^ By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 

CHAinRES : The Ca^edial and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. MassA, M.A. 

MONf ST. MICHl^ By H. J. L. J. MassA, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-D.ImE). By Charles Hiatt. 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Kev. T. Perkins, M.A. 



An Encyctopasidia in a Siagle Voluia^, 

WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

2700 Cluarto Pages. 6000 Illustratioi^s. 

OVER 

442,000 DEFINED WORDS AND PHRASES 

INCI.UDINC. 

400,000 M-.iiii Vocabuhiry J>)i*iinili(ms. 

30,000 (icognipliical and 12,000 Bioi^nijihica! I jifiics. 


5 PECIAJ-JFE^^ Scliolarly 1 ml Lurid DelinitioiiS" (amiplcto 

History of the Jhij^lish L:ingu:ij;e — A ('ompreheiisive Treati.se on 
Orthography —An Eshaustive (iuide to Pronunciation — Compltte 
Pictorial Dictionary. 


The India Paper Bdition. It is les‘>: than oucdiair the weight and 
thickness of the library edition. The paper used is of the linest 
ijuality, I'clng thin, strong, and opaipie, and giving remarkably clear 
impressions of type and illustrations. 

COMI'AKATIVE WEir.ms AM) Sl/.KS : 

Library Hdition. India Paper Edition. 

\Veigl1l--i5? lbs. Weight 6'; lbs. 

Size — I2j^ X 92 X 5 Si/e — 12] x 9J x 2) ins. 


Write for a Dt tailed Prospcitus^ (ontainin:^- Sj^eeinien and the 

opinioJis oj ein incut aicn ir/'on the ‘Acre interne* ioual' 

DKFKRRKn PA YMENTS 
can he an aui^ed fer any style of Bindin^q'. 
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